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Marion's  Men 

There's  a  trample  of  hoofs  in  a  misty  swamp 

Where  the  deepest  shadows  lie, 

A  jingle  of  bridles  and  clink  of  steel 

As  a  line  of  men  go  by; 

Till  out  from  the  edge  of  the  woods  at  dusk 

Comes  a  welter  of  charging  men, 

And  the  Tories  cringe  by  the  village  fringe 

As  Marion  rides  again. 

There's  a  ride  by  night  through  the  starry  dark 

And  a  raid  at  the  break  of  dawn. 

Then  a  treble  yell  as  the  raiders  charge 

With  their  heavy  sabres  drawn; 

And  the  btick-skinned  riders,  lean  and  gaunt. 

Rage  savagely  through  the  fray 

Till  the  Redcoats  reel  from  the  rebel  steel 

And  Marion  wins  the  day. 

His  troopers  are  ragged  and  lean  and  bronzed. 

And  tough  as  a  rawhide  thong. 

They'll  ride  all  day  on  a  morsel  of  bread 

And  all  night  on  the  lilt  of  a  song. 

They  have  ranged  from  the  inland  swamps  and 

hills 
To  the  cities  along  the  shore. 
And  the  British  call  their  troops  to  the  wall 
As  Marion  rides  once  more. 


IX 


CHAPTER  I 
Charles -town:   1780 

WITH  her  sails  drawing  well  before  the 
steady  breeze  and  a  merry  murmur  of 
ripples  beneath  her  forefoot,  the  brigan- 
tine  Cora  Belle  glided  over  the  smooth  waters  of 
Charles-town  harbor.  Clouds  of  sea  gulls  circled 
about  her,  and  an  aged  wherry-man  with  impas- 
sive face  leaned  on  his  oars  to  watch  the  New  York 
packet  go  by.  The  vessel's  passengers  were  having 
their  boxes  brought  from  below,  ready  to  go  ashore. 
Master  Michael  Blair  leaned  on  the  starboard  rail 
to  watch  the  white  houses  and  pleasant  gardens 
and  tree-lined  streets  of  Charles-town  draw  near. 
Above  the  forest  of  masts  that  lined  the  docks  he 
could  see  a  slim  cupola  soaring  above  the  white 
bulk  of  the  colonnaded  New  Exchange,  and  the 
lofty  spire  of  St.  Philip's  Church.  They  had  al- 
ready passed  Fort  Johnson  on  Haddril's  point,  and 
were  slipping  past  the  palmetto  fortifications  of 
Sullivan's  Island  where  the  flower  of  the  local 
patriots  under  Moultrie  had  beaten  off  the  first 
British  attack  five  years  before.  Michael  had 
often  heard  the  tale,  and  his  blood  kindled  at  the 
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sight  of  those  low  ramparts  that  were  now  Kke  old 
scars  amid  the  rank  vegetation,  but  then  his  eyes 
clouded.  The  Union  Jack  o£  England  now  stirred 
in  the  cool  breeze  where  the  crescent  state  flag  of 
South  Carolina  had  once  defiantly  flown,  and  they 
were  British  bayonets  that  flashed  in  the  sun  along 
the  bastions.  It  was  the  third  of  September,  in 
the  year  1780,  and  all  the  Colony  of  South  Caro- 
lina seemed  to  be  securely  under  British  rule  once 
more. 

As  a  heavy  hand  fell  on  his  shoulder  young  Blair 
turned  to  face  the  stocky,  black-bearded  mate  of 
the  Cora  Belle.  Michael  was  tall  for  his  sixteen 
years,  and  stood  half  a  head  above  Jason  Higgins, 
but  the  burly  mariner's  sunburned  neck  was  almost 
as  thick  as  the  boy's  waist.  The  seaman  wore  a 
long  waistcoat,  and  loose  linen  trousers  tucked  into 
cracked  sea  boots.  On  his  black  head  was  a  red 
bandana,  with  a  cocked  hat  perched  at  a  rakish 
angle.  There  were  gold  rings  in  his  ears.  At  first 
he  had  seemed  to  Michael  like  one  of  the  sea- 
rovers  of  Teach,  or  those  other  buccaneers  of 
whom  he  had  heard,  but  during  the  voyage  a  close 
friendship  had  grown  up  between  the  two. 

"Here  we  be.  Master  Michael,"  rumbled  Jason 
Higgins  in  a  voice  that  was  like  distant  thunder 
though  he  strove  to  keep  it  low.  **This  is  a  worse 
hotbed  of  Tories  than  was  ever  New  York.  With 
CornwaUis  to  protect  them,  they  strut  the  streets 
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like  fighting  cocks.  Look  to  their  watchdogs 
there." 

He  swept  his  hairy  arm  in  a  broad  gesture  that 
indicated  half  a  dozen  ships  of  war  riding  at  anchor 
in  the  Roads.  The  sparkling  ripples  lapped  at  their 
sides,  and  through  lifted  gun  ports  the  muzzles  of 
their  guns  gleamed  in  the  sun. 

"The  two  largest  are  the  Roebuck  and  the 
Romuhcs,  both  of  forty-four  guns,"  Higgins  told 
him,  and  Michael  sighed.  Staunch  Whig  that  he 
was,  the  ships  of  war  appeared  to  him  like  wolves 
watching  their  prey.  Then  his  glance  turned  to 
two  other  ships  lying  farther  out,  black  hulks  with- 
out spars.  There  was  something  ominous  about 
those  brooding,  silent  hulls  and  he  nodded  toward 
them. 

"What  are  they?" 

"Prison  ships,  plague  take  them."  There  was 
dark  anger  in  the  seaman's  kindly  eyes,  and  he 
spat  over  the  rail.  "The  boys  who  were  taken 
when  the  city  fell  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  are  held 
there,  packed  in  worse  than  blacks  in  a  home- 
bound  slaver.  When  the  wind  blows  this  way  you 
can  smell  the  reek  of  those  rotten  hulks." 

"But  are  there  no  patriots  at  all  left  in  South 
Carolina?"  the  boy  asked.  Higgins  rubbed  his 
bearded  chin  and  glanced  around  cautiously. 

"Aye,  lad,  there  be  plenty.  And  none  more  so 
than  your  servant  Jason  Higgins.    But  the  Tories, 
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plague  take  them,  are  in  the  saddle  since  Gates  was 
beaten  at  Camden  Town.  That  were  an  ill  day  for 
Liberty,  lad.  Now  we  all  bide  our  time.  Best  keep 
your  sentiments  to  yourself  in  Charles-town,  e'en 
though  you  are  to  be  with  your  own  cousins.  The 
walls  have  ears  in  these  days,  and  they  all  listen  for 
Cornwallis  and  Tarleton  the  Butcher." 

Slowly  the  brigantine  was  warped  into  place 
alongside  Elliot's  Wharf,  at  the  foot  of  Queen  Street. 
The  lines  were  handled  by  a  gang  of  black  slaves 
who  sang  as  they  worked,  and  others  were  waiting 
to  commence  unloading  the  cargo.  On  the  broad 
space  back  of  the  dock  was  a  colorful  crowd  gath- 
ered to  welcome  the  vessel.  There  were  many  ladies 
in  small  chip  hats  and  flowing  callimanco  gowns, 
carrying  parasols  to  shield  them  from  the  warm  sun 
and  waving  their  kerchiefs  in  welcome.  Civilians 
in  powdered  wigs  and  knee  breeches  fingered  the 
hilts  of  their  swords,  rubbing  elbows  with  back- 
countrymen  in  homespun  and  frowning  at  the 
swarming  dock-side  boys  who  wriggled  between 
them  to  get  to  the  front  of  the  crowd.  British 
oflScers  in  scarlet  and  gold  mingled  with  loyalist 
militia  in  buff,  and  now  and  then  the  somber  green 
of  Tarleton's  Loyal  Legion.  The  two  tall  sentries, 
polished  muskets  gleaming  in  the  sun,  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  dock  as  motionless  as  statues. 

As  Michael  came  to  the  dock  he  was  met  by  his 
cousin  Gerald  Spoffard,  resplendent  in  a  new  suit 
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of  dark  blue  broadcloth.  The  two  boys  were  al- 
most of  an  age,  though  Michael  was  a  few  inches 
the  taller  and  a  few  months  older.  Both  were  dark 
haired.  Gerry's  round  face  lacked  the  thoughtful 
quality  that  made  Michael  seem  older  than  his  years^ 
and  he  was  smiling  with  the  cheerful  grin  so  char- 
acteristic of  him. 

*'It's  good  to  have  you  here,  Micky,"  he  said  as 
they  shook  hands  a  little  shyly.  "You've  grown 
taller  since  we  visited  you  in  New  York  three  years 
ago." 

"You  seem  older  yourself." 

Gerry  grinned  ruefully. 

"Yes,  but  they  say  no  wiser,"  he  replied  in  his 
soft  drawl  that  sounded  a  little  strange  to  the 
northern  boy's  ears.  "Grandfather  is  greatly  dis- 
turbed at  my  lack  of  interest  in  Cicero.  But  how^ 
did  you  leave  your  father?" 

"In  good  health,  though  greatly  worried  to  keep 
me  out  of  the  rebel  army,"  answered  Michael  with 
the  quick  smile  that  could  so  transform  his  face. 
"It  was  because  things  are  again  becoming  warm  in 
our  own  Tryon  County  of  New  York  that  he  sent 
me  down  here  to  be  out  of  harm's  way.  I  wanted 
to  go  to  the  college  at  Princeton,  but  he  swore  the 
place  was  a  hotbed  of  sedition  and  shipped  me  oflE 
to  Charles-town." 

"If  you  are  really  a  Whig,  Micky,"  said  Gerry 
slowly,  his  laughing  face  serious  for  once,  "best  keep 
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a  close  tongue  in  your  head.  Grandfather  is  an 
ardent  loyaHst,  and  so  are  most  of  our  friends.  To- 
night, as  often,  there  are  some  British  officers  dining 
with  us.    But  come  along  to  the  house." 

At  Gerry's  order  two  grinning  slaves  in  blue 
livery  carried  Michael's  boxes  across  the  dock  and 
up  an  alley  to  an  open  carriage  that  waited  at  the 
foot  of  Queen  Street.  The  two  boys  crossed  the 
moss-covered  brick  work  of  the  dock  and  passed 
through  a  narrow  lane  between  wooden  shanties. 
There  were  sail  lofts  and  rigging  yards,  humming 
with  activity,  and  ship  chandlers'  sheds  filled  with 
strange  gear.  Tarred  fish  nets  were  hung  over 
poles  to  dry  in  the  sun.  The  air  was  heavy  with 
the  mingled  smells  common  to  any  water  front — 
tar  and  rosin,  fish  scales  and  molasses,  the  pungency 
of  a  broken  cask  of  rum.  As  they  passed  a  water- 
front tavern  they  heard  some  seamen  singing  in 
chorus: 

^^Hatd  on  the   bowline, 
The  jolly  ship's  a-rollin\  .  .  ." 

Then  the  cobbled  alley  ended  at  Queen  Street,  and 
they  climbed  into  the  carriage. 

As  they  drove  briskly  up  the  broad,  tree-shaded 
avenue,  Gerry  pointed  out  places  of  interest  along 
the  way.  The  new  buildings,  erected  since  the 
great  fire  of  1740.     The  New  Theater,  used  only 
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as  a  hospital  since  the  start  of  the  war.  The  head- 
quarters of  Earl  Cornwallis,  where  dragoons  stood 
guard  with  drawn  sabers,  St.  Philip's  Church  and 
the  office  of  the  South  Carolina  Gazette.  The 
stream  that  still  flowed  down  the  center  of  the  city, 
with  Johnson's  Half  Moon  Battery  at  the  corner 
of  Queen  and  Meeting  Streets.  The  mercantile 
section  centered  on  Elliott  and  Broad  Streets,  along 
the  Bay.  Charles-town  had  been  one  of  the  gayest, 
richest  and  most  polite  cities  in  all  America,  and 
the  hand  of  war  rested  lightly  upon  her  in  those 
days. 

The  carriage  stopped  in  front  of  the  house  on 
Church  Street  where  Gerry,  with  his  mother  and 
sister,  had  lived  with  his  grandfather  since  Captain 
Travis  Spoffard  had  been  killed  in  the  Cherokee 
War.  Tall  white  columns  were  visible  through  the 
branches  of  the  old  live  oaks  and  magnolias,  while 
roses  clustered  thickly  along  the  veranda.  Walls  of 
sun-warmed  brick  were  covered  with  climbing, 
fragrant  wistaria.  All  this  was  different  from  any- 
thing Michael  had  previously  known,  different  from 
either  urban  New  York  or  the  harsh,  frontier  at- 
mosphere of  Tryon  County  up  the  Hudson. 

As  the  two  boys  lingered  for  a  moment  on  the 
walk  there  came  the  sound  of  marching  feet,  and 
a  detachment  of  British  soldiers  swung  into  view. 
Scarlet  jackets   clean   and  neat,   white  crossbelts 
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spotless,  metal  accouterments  shining  in  the  sun, 
muskets  at  the  same  slope  and  gaitered  legs  moving 
as  one,  they  were  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  score  of 
prisoners  trudging  disconsolately  in  their  midst. 

"Zooks!"  exclaimed  Gerry  admiringly.  '*They 
make  a  brave  sight."    Michael  shook  his  head. 

"I  am  more  interested  in  the  others,"  he  said. 
"Who  are  they?" 

''Rebel  prisoners,  probably  captured  in  a  raid  in 
the  back  country."  Lean,  gaunt  men  in  soiled 
homespun,  they  trudged  along  without  a  word. 
Their  faces  were  impassive,  but  there  was  a  look 
in  their  eyes  that  held  Michael's  attention.  A  fixity 
of  purpose,  an  indication  of  a  spirit  that  drove  them 
in  spite  of  peril  and  misfortune.  He  had  seen  it 
before,  in  the  eyes  of  General  Washington's  starv- 
ing troops  when  he  had  once  visited  Valley  Forge. 
With  a  sigh  Michael  turned  and  followed  his  cousin 
to  the  house. 

Mistress  Spoffard  met  them  in  the  pleasant  dim- 
ness of  the  hall,  a  tall  lady  in  white  with  sad  eyes 
that  reminded  Michael  of  his  own  mother  who  had 
died  five  years  before. 

''You  are  very  welcome  to  Charles-town, 
Michael,"  she  said.  The  boy  brought  his  heels  to- 
gether and  bowed  low  from  the  waist  in  the  courtly 
custom  of  the  time. 

"Your  servant,  ma'am,"  he  said. 

"We  are  very  glad  to  have  you  with  us.    Take 
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your  cousin  to  your  grandfather  in  the  Hbrary, 
Gerald,  and  then  to  the  blue  room  upstairs.  Make 
yourself  comfortable,  Michael." 

With  a  smile  she  passed  on,  and  Gerry  touched 
Michael's  arm. 

"Come  to  the  library,  Micky,"  he  said.  "Grand- 
father will  wish  to  see  you  for  a  minute.  Cicero 
and  Mose  will  take  your  things  upstairs." 

The  library  was  a  big  room  with  tall  French 
windows  that  opened  on  the  garden.  The  walls 
were  lined  with  shelves,  filled  with  leather-bound 
books  whose  gilt  titles  caught  the  light.  With  a 
smile  Michael  contrasted  its  orderliness  with  the 
confusion  of  his  scholarly  father's  library.  Then 
he  turned  to  face  the  old  man  who  sat  in  a  tall  chair 
by  one  of  the  windows,  reading  a  copy  of  the 
London  Magazine,  with  a  glass  of  wine  at  his  elbow 
and  a  long-stemmed  pipe  in  his  hand. 

"This  is  Cousin  Michael,  Grandfather,"  said 
Gerry  respectfully. 

"Servant,  sir,"  said  Michael  with  a  bow. 

Grandfather  Spoffard  wore  a  sober  coat  of  dark 
purple  with  black  facings,  but  his  waistcoat  was  a 
thing  of  colorful  glory.  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
one  of  the  foremost  dandies  of  his  time.  Though 
now  his  face  was  old  and  lined,  his  eyes  were  still 
bright  and  quick  moving. 

"Oh  yes,  young  Blair,"  he  said  in  a  high  cracked 
voice.     "Would  have  known  you  in  a  minute. 
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Fact.    Image  of  your  father.     Did  you  leave  him 
well?" 

"In  the  best  of  health,  sir.    He  sent  his  respects." 

"Glad  to  hear  it.  He  did  well  to  send  you  here. 
Splendid,  egad!  There  are  too  many  rebels  in  the 
North,  we  want  none  of  that  foolishness  here." 
The  old  man  exhaled  a  huge  puff  of  tobacco  smoke, 
as  though  blowing  away  all  sedition.  "Talk  of  that 
later.  How  are  your  studies?  Better  than  those 
of  that  lunkhead  beside  you,  I  hope." 

"I  do  my  best,  sir,"  replied  Michael,  hiding  a 
smile  as  Gerry  thrust  an  elbow  in  his  ribs. 

Out  in  the  hall  once  more,  Gerry  chuckled. 

"Hope  your  Latin  is  good,  Micky,  or  you'll  hear 
a  lot  about  it  from  grandfather.  He  believes  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  classics  is  more  essential 
to  a  gentleman  than  the  ability  to  add  figures. 
Now  come  upstairs." 

The  upper  hall  was  cool  and  quiet,  fragrant  with 
the  scent  of  wistaria  drifting  in  the  open  windows 
through  the  slatted  blinds  that  kept  out  the  sun. 
Framed  pictures  hung  on  the  walls,  and  a  long 
strip  of  cocoa  matting  covered  the  well  scrubbed 
boards  of  the  floor.  This  house  was  like  a  pleasant 
haven  to  Michael,  after  the  stormy  trip  in  the  small 
uncomfortable  sailing  vessel.  From  somewhere  off 
in  the  servants'  quarter  came  a  faint  sound  of  sing- 
ing, a  plaintive  African  melody  full  of  minor 
cadences. 
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At  the  end  of  the  hall  a  slim,  dark-haired  girl  In 
white  was  sitting  very  erect.  Her  feet  were  held  in 
wooden  stocks,  and  her  back  was  strapped  to  a 
straight  board.  Michael  stopped  in  amazement, 
and  Gerry  chuckled. 

"You  remember  my  sister  Betty,"  he  said.  **This 
IS  her  hour  for  the  stocks,  to  teach  her  to  stand  erect 
like  a  lady  and  not  the  slouching  tomboy  she  would 
rather  be."     Michael  bowed  low,  smiling  broadly. 

"Servant,  ma'am,"  he  said.    She  tossed  her  head. 

"It  is  like  that  brother  of  mine  to  bring  you  here 
while  I  am  still  trussed  like  a  fowl  for  the  pluck- 
ing," she  said,  her  eyes  stormy,  "and  you  needn't 
hold  out  your  hand.  Cousin  Michael.  I  can't  take 
it  now." 

For  the  first  time  he  noticed  that  her  wrists  were 
strapped  to  the  sides  of  the  chair  in  which  she  sat. 
Gerry  chuckled  again. 

"Yesterday  she  slipped  free  of  the  straps,  and  out 
of  the  house  by  the  back  stairs.  To-day  mother 
tied  her  hands.     It's  a  good  thing  for  little  girls." 

''Little  girl  indeed!"  she  flared  back.  "To-night 
at  dinner  I  am  to  sit  between  Colonel  Tarleton  and 
Captain  Doane.  Grandfather  said  so.  You  two 
children  will  probably  be  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 
But  I  wish  I  were  a  boy!" 

"What  would  you  do  then?" 

"I'd  ride  out  with  Tarleton's  Legion  to  hunt 
down  the  rebels." 
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"You  must  be  content  with  going  to  musical 
meetings  of  the  Saint  CeciHa  Society  or  gatherings 
of  the  Loyal  Ladies  with  mother,  and  leave  the  rebel 
hunting  to  me,"  laughed  Gerry  as  he  turned  away. 

With  a  sigh  Michael  followed  the  other  boy  to 
his  room.  It  was  already  evident  that  the  Spoflard 
home  would  be  an  uncomfortable  place  for  a  young 
man  of  his  sentiments. 

His  room  was  a  pleasant  chamber  with  blue  paper 
on  the  walls  and  a  broad  window  that  looked  out 
across  the  back  garden  to  a  narrow  street  behind. 
His  clothes  had  already  been  placed  in  the  drawers 
of  a  mahogany  highboy  that  stood  in  the  corner. 
The  sword  his  father  had  given  him,  a  fine  blade 
of  which  he  was  extremely  fond,  lay  on  the  bed. 
Gerry  tested  it. 

*'Zooks,"  he  said  admiringly.  "A  fine  blade. 
Leftenant  Ramsay  has  been  instructing  me  in  fenc- 
ing every  day,  Micky.  You  must  join  us." 

Left  alone,  a  few  minutes  later  Michael  sat  with 
his  arms  on  the  window  sill  and  stared  out  at  the 
drowsy  calm  of  Charles-town.  His  thoughts  were 
with  the  prisoners  he  had  seen  being  marched  off 
to  prison  and  perhaps  the  gallows.  Somehow  those 
emaciated,  hard-eyed  men  interested  him  more  than 
all  the  British  officers  in  town  or  the  courteous, 
drawling  local  aristocracy.  His  glance  fell  on  two 
men  riding  along  the  narrow  lane  beside  the  house. 

Both  were  back-countrymen,  clad  in  homespun 
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with  coonskin  caps  and  sitting  easily  in  their  sad- 
dles. Long  rifles  lay  across  their  saddlebows.  The 
taller  of  the  two  was  singing  as  he  rode,  trolling 
out  an  irreverent  song  Michael  had  heard  in  the 
North. 

^^Who  conies  here? 
A  grenadier! 
What  d'ye  lack? 
A  pot  o'  beer,  .  .  /' 

He  had  once  heard  Morgan's  Riflemen  sing  that 
song  as  they  marched  through  Johnstown,  and 
Michael's  hand  tightened  on  the  hilt  of  the  sword 
he  still  held  till  the  knuckles  were  white. 


CHAPTER  II 
A  Whistle  in  the  Night 

MICHAEL  BLAIR  said  little  during  dinner 
that  evening,  studying  his  companions  at 
the  table.  Mr.  Spoffard  and  the  three 
British  officers  present  as  guests  did  most  of  the 
talking,  and  the  two  boys  at  the  foot  of  the  table 
were  largely  left  to  themselves.  It  was  a  gay  scene, 
with  many  candles  blazing  in  sconces  along  the  wall 
and  in  tall,  polished  brass  candlesticks  on  the  table. 
There  were  two  officers  in  dark  green  uniforms  sit- 
ting beside  Betty  Spoffard,  and  Gerry  nodded  to- 
ward the  elder  of  the  pair. 

"That's  Colonel  Tarleton  himself,"  he  whispered, 
'*one  of  the  best  cavalry  leaders  in  the  whole  army. 
Doubtless  you  have  heard  of  him." 

Michael  nodded  silently.  Who  had  not  heard  of 
Tarleton  the  Butcher,  famous  for  the  relentless 
brutality  of  his  campaigning? 

"Who  is  the  other?"  he  asked. 

"Captain  Doane,  of  the  same  regiment.  He's  a 
queer  man,  never  says  much.  Somehow  I  don't 
like  him.  The  other  officer  is  Lef  tenant  Ramsay  of 
the  Dragoons.  He's  a  very  good  chap  and  a  lot  of 
fun." 
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Ramsay  was  a  younger  man  than  either  of  the 
others,  and  a  different  type.  In  his  scarlet  coat  with 
blue  facings  he  looked  very  youthful,  almost  their 
own  age,  and  his  quick  laugh  was  infectious.  In- 
stinctively Michael  sensed  that  there  was  no  love 
lost  between  Ramsay  and  Captain  Doane,  though 
they  were  unfailingly  courteous  to  each  other. 
Doane  was  a  dark-browed,  heavy-set  man  with 
brooding  eyes  that  constantly  swept  the  whole  com- 
pany with  something  like  contempt. 

"But  I  tell  you  Charles-town  is  not  what  it  was," 
Grandfather  Spoffard  was  saying  in  his  high, 
cracked  voice.  "Not  like  the  old  days  before  the 
Fire  when  the  young  bloods  all  went  to  the  Dock 
Street  Theater  and  then  down  to  Shepherd's 
Tavern.  Now  we  have  not  even  had  a  play  in  the 
New  Theater  since  Mr.  Hallam  was  here  before 
the  war." 

"This  is  no  time  for  play-acting,  sir,"  said  Doane 
heavily.  "Since  the  defeat  of  Beaufort  the  rebels 
have  none  of  their  scarecrow  regular  troops  to  op- 
pose us,  but  we  have  yet  to  smoke  out  the  hidden 
snake  nests." 

"Egad,  sir,  you're  right  at  that,"  agreed  Mr. 
Spoffard. 

Michael  leaned  slightly  forward  in  his  chair  and 
tried  to  keep  his  tone  casual. 

"But  are  there  no  Continental  forces  in  the  South 
at  all?"  he  asked.    Tarleton  shrugged  with  a  smile 
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that  was  more  of  a  sneer,  but  Ramsay  turned  to 
reply. 

"Why  yes,  Master  Blair,  there  are  a  few  scattered 
groups,"  he  said  pleasantly,  "and  very  gallant  men 
they  are,  too.  Sumpter  and  Marion  are  probably 
the  best." 

"Bah!"  interposed  Tarleton,  pushing  his  wine 
glass  impatiently  aside.  "Ragged  rebels  who  run 
whenever  we  come  near  them.  Sumpter  is  a  game- 
cock, and  as  foolhardy  as  one,  but  that  Marion  is 
a  swamp  fox.  He  is  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  skulking 
about  the  country  by  night  and  never  where  you 
can  put  your  finger  on  him.  One  swarthy  little 
French-phizzed  Carolinian  with  a  handful  of 
ragged  followers.  He  does  not  matter."  Captain 
Doane  again  lifted  his  smoldering  eyes  from  sullen 
contemplation  of  the  tablecloth. 

"I  will  yet  have  him  swinging  from  the  branch  of 
a  tree,"  he  said,  sweeping  his  glance  grimly  around 
the  entire  company.  There  was  something  deadly 
about  the  man,  and  Betty  lost  her  smile  and  shud- 
dered slightly,  but  Grandfather  Spoffard  nodded 
approbation. 

"That's  the  right  sentiment.  Captain,"  he  piped. 

Michael  moved  impatiently. 

"From  what  I  hear  of  General  Marion,  you  may 
have  trouble  catching  him  to  do  that,"  he  said. 

He  had  spoken  more  heatedly  than  he  had  in- 
tended, and  his  voice  rang  loudly  through  the  room. 
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Colonel  Tarleton  shrugged  and  turned  away,  but 
Doane  continued  to  stare  at  Michael  with  a  fixed 
and  unblinking  gaze.  The  boy  felt  his  face  grow- 
ing red — ^he  had  firmly  resolved  to  keep  his  senti- 
ments to  himself,  and  had  no  wish  to  embarrass  his 
hosts. 

The  meal  continued,  with  the  black  house- 
servants  moving  about  to  serve  them  on  noiseless 
feet.  At  last  the  dishes  were  cleared  away  and  the 
Madeira  was  brought  in.  When  the  glasses  were 
filled  with  the  dark  red  wine  Grandfather  Spoff ard 
rose  to  his  feet,  holding  his  goblet  out  at  arm's 
length.  The  other  men  followed  suit,  and  the  ladies 
raised  their  glasses  though  remaining  seated. 

"The  King!  God  bless  him!"  He  drained  his 
glass,  and  set  it  bottom  up  on  the  table. 

Michael  had  risen  with  the  rest  and  lifted  his 
glass  but  he  did  not  more  than  touch  the  wine  to 
his  lips.  As  they  resumed  their  chairs  Doane's  harsh 
voice  broke  the  momentary  silence. 

"You  did  not  drink  the  toast,  young  sir."  The 
boy  met  the  older  man's  glance  steadily,  and  quietly 
set  down  his  glass. 

"I  do  not  think  that  matters,  sir,"  he  said  evenly. 
Doane  sneered,  but  before  he  could  reply  old  Mr. 
Spoffard  interposed. 

"Tush,  tush,  sir,"  he  shrilled,  "he  is  only  a  boy. 
Egad,  Captain,  he  does  not  yet  know  his  own  mind. 
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Fact!  It  is  not  what  toasts  a  man  drinks  that 
counts,  but  what  he  does." 

Lef  tenant  Ramsay  quickly  took  up  the  conversa- 
tion, and  the  incident  passed  off.  Nevertheless, 
during  the  rest  of  the  time  they  remained  in  the 
dining  room,  Michael  was  conscious  of  Doane's  dark 
and  brooding  regard. 

The  two  boys  were  the  last  out  of  the  dining 
room  when  the  company  finally  left  the  table,  and 
Michael  touched  Gerry's  arm. 

**Can't  we  go  for  a  walk?"  he  said.  "I've  seen 
enough  of  the  British  army  to  suit  me  for  one  eve- 
ning." 

"Why  surely,  we  won't  be  missed." 

Gerry  led  the  way  to  the  door.  He  seemed  wor- 
ried, and  as  they  walked  through  the  scented  dark- 
ness of  the  garden  to  the  street  he  was  staring 
thoughtfully  at  his  cousin. 

"You  must  be  careful,  Micky,"  he  said  at  last. 
"Much  more  talk  of  that  sort  will  make  a  heap  of 
trouble  for  you." 

"I'm  sorry,  Gerry,  I  didn't  mean  to  do  it.  But 
they  made  me  angry." 

"It  wouldn't  hurt  you  to  drink  to  the  King." 

"I'd  rather  say  'God  save  our  country.'  Well, 
let's  take  a  walk." 

They  turned  up  Church  Street,  moving  along  the 
walk  where  the  big  trees  cast  deep  shadows  and 
occasional   lanterns  swung   from  brackets.      The 
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Sidewalks  were  paved  with  broad  flags  now  worn 
smooth,  they  sloped  slightly  toward  the  cobbled 
street  where  wide-branched  trees  grew  up  just  be- 
yond the  gutter.  Some  of  the  houses  came  down  to 
the  walk  with  high  stoops  and  lights  gleaming 
through  their  shutters,  others  were  set  well  back 
in  fragrant  gardens  where  flagged  walks  wound 
through  clumps  of  magnolia.  Sedan  chairs  passed 
with  a  jingle  of  bells,  scattered  horsemen  rode  by, 
and  as  they  swung  into  Tradd  Street  the  crowds 
along  the  street  thickened.  There  were  soldiers 
strolling  by  in  pairs,  pausing  to  peer  in  the  lighted 
windows  of  taverns  or  gathering  in  groups  on  the 
corners.  Half  a  dozen  dragoons  stood  in  front  of 
a  smithy,  the  red  glow  of  the  forge  gleaming  on 
their  helmets.  Sober  clothed  townsmen  and  farm- 
ers in  homespun  mingled  along  the  brick  walks, 
with  an  occasional  backwoodsman  in  fringed 
leather  and  now  and  then  a  Cherokee  Indian. 
Somber  and  dangerous,  the  savages  moved  quietly 
through  the  crowd  on  silent  feet. 

They  passed  The  Corner  at  Broad  and  Church 
Streets,  and  came  to  a  smithy,  where  a  big  black 
horse  was  being  shod.  Two  men  in  homespun 
leaned  negligently  against  the  doorframe  with 
rifles  across  their  arms.  Michael  recognized  the 
men  he  had  seen  from  his  window  that  afternoon, 
and  came  to  a  halt.  They  might  be  peaceful  farm- 
ers in  town  on  business,  though  their  coonskin  caps 
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rather  indicated  forest  rangers.  Somehow  Michael 
felt  they  were  a  Uttle  different  from  what  they 
might  seem.  On  their  tanned,  hard-eyed  faces  was 
an  expression  of  tense  watchfulness,  and  they  kept 
a  close  watch  on  every  one  who  came  near.  Michael 
stepped  up  to  them. 

**A  fine  horse,  gentlemen,"  he  said. 

The  taller  of  the  two,  a  giant  with  red  hair  and 
a  broad,  good  humored  face  looked  at  him  sharply. 
After  an  instant  he  smiled  and  relaxed. 

"Aye,  young  sir,  that  he  is.  Selim  has  carried 
me  many  miles  in  his  day." 

"I  heard  you  singing  this  afternoon,"  said  Michael 
softly. 

The  other's  eyes  narrowed,  and  his  smaller  com- 
panion shifted  his  rifle  slightly. 

"Well,  I  reckon  I  sing  a  lot,"  was  the  guarded 
reply. 

"This  was  a  song  I  have  heard  in  the  North.  I 
once  heard  Morgan's  Riflemen  sing  it." 

"Did  ye  now!" 

The  smith  was  busy  at  his  work,  and  at  the 
moment  none  of  the  people  in  the  street  were 
nearby. 

"God  save  our  country,"  said  Michael  softly. 

His  hand  was  suddenly  seized  in  a  great,  hairy 
paw  with  a  grip  that  left  it  numb. 

"That's  the  sentiment,  lad,  you  hear  little  of  it 
in  this  den  of  redcoats." 
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Some  acquaintances  of  Gerry's  came  along  just 
then,  and  Michael  walked  away.  But  he  felt  better 
for  speaking  to  the  big  ranger.  It  made  the  close- 
mouthed  part  he  must  play  in  Charles-town  easier 
to  bear. 

When  the  two  boys  were  alone  again  a  little  later 
on,  Gerry  chuckled  softly. 

"Lord  love  you,  Michael,"  he  said,  **yo^  promise 
to  make  life  interesting  for  me.  If  you  spend  your 
time  speaking  to  every  corner  loafer  in  the  hope 
he  is  a  rebel,  I  am  like  to  have  my  hands  full." 

They  walked  down  to  Elliott's  Wharf  and  sat  for 
a  while  on  the  edge  of  the  pier  with  their  legs 
dangling.  While  walking  along  Tradd  Street  again 
a  little  later  they  paused  in  front  of  the  brightly 
lighted  windows  of  the  Pig  and  Whistle  Tavern. 
The  sound  of  talk  and  laughter  came  out  the  open 
panes,  and  then  a  merry  voice  lifted  in  that  same 
impudent  song. 

^'Who  comes  here? 
A  grenadier. 
What  d'ye  lack?, 
A  pot  of  beer. 
Where's  your  penny? 
I  forgot. 
Get  you  gone,  you  redcoat  sot!'' 

Michael  pushed  open  the  door  and  went  in  with 
Gerry  at  his  heels. 
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They  found  themselves  in  a  broad  room,  with  a 
clean-sanded  floor  brushed  into  curHng  patterns 
though  now  tracked  by  many  feet.  A  great  stone 
fireplace  was  at  one  end,  and  a  bar  at  the  other. 
Burnished  pewter  gleamed  against  dark  paneling 
along  the  walls,  and  a  dozen  candles  burned  about 
the  room.  Perhaps  a  score  of  patrons  were  scat- 
tered about  at  the  tables,  all  civilians  except  for  a 
sergeant  of  a  Line  regiment  sleeping  in  a  far  corner. 
As  the  two  boys  sat  down  at  a  table  near  the  door 
a  rotund  little  man  in  a  clean  white  apron  came 
bustling  over  to  them. 

"Your  servant,  gentlemen.  My  house  is  hon- 
ored." 

As  a  barefoot  Negro  shuffled  up  with  their 
pewter  mugs  of  small-beer,  Michael  looked  about 
for  the  singer  he  had  heard  a  moment  before.  As 
he  expected,  it  was  the  big  ranger.  He  sat  alone 
at  a  table  near  the  bar,  with  his  rifle  leaning  beside 
him  and  the  coonskin  cap  on  the  table.  His  red 
head  was  like  a  ball  of  flame  in  the  candlelight. 
Michael  noticed  the  Cherokee  hatchet  at  his  belt, 
and  the  powderhorn  slung  across  his  shoulders  with 
its  brass  nipple  gleaming  in  the  candlelight.  Ap- 
parently he  was  very  drunk,  half  asleep,  but  the  boy 
wondered  how  much  of  that  might  be  assumed. 
If,  as  he  felt  sure,  the  man  was  a  rebel  in  town  for 
a  definite  purpose,  he  might  be  gathering  much 
valuable  information  from  the  talk  of  those  about 
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him.  Though  his  neighbors  occasionally  glanced 
at  him  with  unconcealed  scorn,  they  did  not  cease 
their  talk  of  the  fact  that  Tarleton's  Legion  was  to 
ride  out  again  on  the  morrow.  In  those  days  there 
was  no  thought  of  censorship,  and  such  news  was 
common  knowledge. 

With  unsteady  solemnity  the  ranger  put  on  his 
cap  and  got  to  his  feet.  Dragging  his  rifle  behind 
him,  the  butt  clattering  noisily  on  the  floor,  he 
lurched  over  to  sit  at  the  table  with  the  two  boys. 

'*Zooks,  young  sirs,"  he  rumbled  genially,  **it  is 
my  two  good  judges  of  fine  horseflesh.  You  must 
drink  with  me.  Aye,  that  you  must.  Ho,  land- 
lord, three  mugs  of  your  finest  for  three  patriotic 
citizens." 

The  plump  landlord  came  over  to  them  with 
obvious  unwillingness. 

"We  want  only  loyal  subjects  here,"  was  the 
surly  reply,  "and  not  this  talk  of  citizens." 

"Plague  on  you,  bring  the  mugs,"  roared  the 
ranger  in  great  ferocity  though  with  a  sudden 
twinkle  in  his  eyes.  "A  man  in  homespun  is  better 
than  a  redcoat  any  day.  All  these  young  snips  of 
British  officers  carry  pocket-maps  of  Carolina  in 
their  saddlebags,  and  go  about  asking  where  are 
the  richest  lands  and  the  finest  situations  and  the 
prettiest  girls.  If  General  Washington  ever  comes 
down  here,  it'll  be  a  different  story.  And  if  that 
be  treason,  my  bullies,  make  the  most  of  it!" 
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One  or  two  of  the  patrons  in  the  tavern  rose  to 
their  feet  with  their  hands  on  their  sword  hilts. 

"Egad,  this  is  too  much!"  shouted  one,  a  short 
man  in  a  scratch  wig.  "This  Yankee  coxcomb 
needs  to  be  cKpped."  The  ranger  laughed  uproari- 
ously. 

"Try  it,  my  little  friend,  and  I'll  tan  your  hide 
to  make  a  cover  for  my  saddle!" 

It  began  to  look  as  if  there  might  be  a  brawl, 
and  Michael  pushed  back  his  chair.  The  stout 
landlord  hurried  out  from  behind  the  bar,  shouting: 
"Gentles,  gentles,  we  want  no  trouble  here!"  and 
some  of  the  older  men  began  to  edge  toward  the 
door. 

Before  anything  else  happened  there  came  a 
sudden  interruption.  The  heavy  door  of  the  tavern 
was  flung  open,  and  two  redcoats  of  the  guard 
stood  framed  in  the  entrance.  At  the  same  moment 
there  came  a  peculiar,  unforgettable,  shrill  whistle 
from  outside. 

In  a  bound  the  big  ranger  was  on  his  feet,  with 
his  rifle  in  his  hand.  It  was  suddenly  evident  that 
most  of  his  drunkenness  had  been  but  a  pose,  for  his 
legs  were  steady  now  and  his  eyes  keen.  Even  as 
the  two  soldiers  stepped  into  the  room  he  dashed  to 
the  bar  and  knocked  to  the  sanded  floor  the  big, 
branching  candlestick  that  had  stood  there.  He 
raised  his  rifle,  but  an  unsuspected  sympathizer 
across    the   room  extinguished   the   candles    that 
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burned  at  that  end.  Michael  Blair  hesitated  only 
a  moment.  The  only  remaining  candles  were  those 
on  their  table,  and  even  as  Gerry  laid  a  restraining 
hand  on  his  arm  he  blew  them  out.  The  tap  room 
was  in  darkness,  and  the  soldiers  in  the  door  were 
silhouetted  against  the  stars  outside. 

A  small  hurricane  seemed  to  break  loose,  there  in 
the  hushed  darkness  of  the  Pig  and  Whistle.  Some 
one  shouted  and  rushed  furiously  for  the  door,  and 
one  of  the  soldiers  went  down  under  a  flailing  gun- 
stock.  The  other  cried  out  and  immediately  fired. 
His  musket  stabbed  into  the  gloom  with  a  scarlet 
flash,  but  the  bullet  thudded  harmlessly  into  the 
wall.  Then  he  too  went  sprawling.  At  the  same 
moment  there  came  a  sudden  clatter  of  hoofs  from 
outside,  and  a  mounted  man  leading  another  horse 
appeared  beyond  the  door.  The  ranger  sprang  to 
the  saddle  without  touching  the  stirrups,  waved  his 
rifle  high  above  his  head  with  a  Cherokee  whoop, 
and  went  off  up  the  street  at  a  full  gallop  with  his 
companion  behind  him.  A  few  seconds  later  a 
platoon  of  dragoons  went  by  in  pursuit.  In  the 
blackness  of  the  tavern  a  man  swore,  and  another 
laughed  nervously. 

The  stout  taverner  bustled  about  the  taproom, 
relighting  the  candles  and  muttering  to  himself.  He 
looked  like  an  angry  pigeon.  The  man  in  the  blue 
coat  suddenly  laughed. 

"I  know  now  who  that  was,"  he  said. 
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*'Who?"  asked  several  voices  together. 

'^Scotch  MacDonald,  the  rebel.  He  who  chased 
Captain  Galley  all  the  way  into  Georgetown,  and 
left  his  bayonet  in  him  for  a  souvenir.  I  thought 
it  was  he  before  but  I  was  sure  when  I  heard  that 
whistle.     It  IS  the  rallying  call  of  Marion's  Men." 

One  of  Marion's  Men!  Michael's  pulses  thrilled 
to  the  sound,  and  he  softly  repeated  the  phrase  to 
himself.  He  was  immeasurably  glad  he  had  blown 
out  the  candles. 

They  were  all  still  chattering  there  by  the  door 
of  the  tavern  when  there  came  a  dull  rattle  of 
hoofs  and  the  dragoons  came  trooping  discon- 
solately back,  water  dripping  from  their  horses. 

"Did  you  get  them?"  inquired  one  of  the  crowd. 
The  sergeant  in  command  spat  angrily. 

'*No.  We  kept  close  at  their  heels,  but  they 
jumped  their  horses  into  the  Ashley  River.  By  the 
time  we  could  get  across  they  were  lost  in  the 
thickets  on  the  far  side.  A  pair  of  water  rats, 
egad." 

The  taverner  came  bustling  up,  wiping  his  hands 
on  his  apron.  He  was  still  angry  over  the  dis- 
turbance in  his  taproom,  and  felt  that  some  one 
should  suffer  for  it. 

"The  rebels  had  friends  here,"  he  said.  "Some 
folk  helped  them  put  out  the  lights." 

"Did  they  now?"  inquired  the  sergeant.  "I 
wonder  who  they  might  be."    The  two  boys  were 
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immediately  beside  the  door,  and  Michael  felt  his 
cousin  touch  his  elbow.  Quietly  they  stepped  out 
into  the  street  and  hurried  away. 

They  strolled  along  Church  Street  as  though 
returning  from  the  most  peaceful  of  evening  walks, 
and  turned  in  at  the  Spoffard  home. 

"Well,  seh,"  drawled  Gerry  with  mock  severity, 
**I  reckon  you've  had  about  enough  excitement  for 
one  evening." 

"I'm  sorry,"  returned  Michael  contritely  "I 
didn't  mean  to  get  you  into  trouble.  I'll  try  to  be 
more  careful  in  the  future,  but  it's  hard  to  know 
what  to  do." 

He  pursed  his  lips  in  a  soundless  whistle,  wonder- 
ing if  he  could  reproduce  the  call  of  Marion's  Men. 
But  he  could  see  Colonel  Tarleton  through  the 
library  windows,  and  it  was  scarcely  the  time  to 
try  it. 


CHAPTER  III 
Wraiths  of  the  Swamp 

AFIRE  burned  against  the  early  autumn  chill 
in  the  deep,  clay  plastered  fireplace  of  the 
Spoffard  plantation  near  the  Santee  River. 
It  was  not  quite  sunset  outside,  and  curling  clouds 
of  black  smoke  rose  up  from  the  squat  chimney  to 
drift  slowly  away  on  the  still  air.  The  murmuring 
pines  were  black  against  the  reddening  sky.  A  pair 
of  freighters'  wagons  moved  up  the  trail  that  led 
from  the  river,  their  steel  shod  tires  giving  forth  a 
peculiar  crunching  sound  on  the  sandy  road. 

Inside  the  broad,  comfortable  house  of  squared 
logs  Michael  Blair  and  Gerald  Spoffard  sat  in  the 
pleasant  glow  of  the  fire,  oiling  and  cleaning  their 
fowling  pieces.  Both  wore  leathern  hunting  shirts, 
Michael's  being  of  northern  pattern  with  longer 
fringe  and  Oneida  markings.  It  was  a  week  since 
the  night  of  the  brawl  in  the  Pig  and  Whistle 
tavern,  and  at  Gerry's  request  the  two  boys  had 
been  allowed  to  go  for  a  few  days  to  the  family 
plantation  in  the  back  country.  Michael  had  a 
strong  suspicion  that  his  cousin  had  engineered  the 
expedition  to  keep  him  out  of   further   trouble 
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which  had  threatened  several  times  since  the  affair 
at  the  tavern. 

FilHng  his  powderhorn  and  counting  the  balls 
and  flints  in  his  pouch,  Michael  wondered  for  the 
twentieth  time  what  the  end  of  it  all  would  be. 
His  entire  sympathies  were  with  the  Revolutionary 
forces,  and  he  knew  that  many  boys  of  his  age  or 
even  younger  were  in  the  ranks.  Yet  his  father,  a 
gentle  scholar  and  a  devout  believer  in  peaceful 
neutrality,  was  firmly  opposed.  Michael  could  not 
bring  himself  to  enlist  against  his  father's  wishes 
and  the  matter  seemed  to  be  at  a  stalemate.  With 
a  sigh  he  laid  aside  his  now  prepared  equipment  and 
stretched  out  on  a  rug  that  lay  on  the  wide,  smooth 
pine  boards  of  the  floor  before  the  fire. 

**This  house  reminds  me  of  upper  New  York, 
Gerry,"  he  said.  "It  is  almost  like  being  home  in 
Tryon  County  to  be  within  log  walls  again." 

Gerry  looked  up  abstractedly  from  the  task  of 
filling  his  powderhorn. 

"Aye,  it  is  a  comfortable  place,"  he  said,  "but  a 
bit  old  fashioned.  You  will  notice  that  most  of 
the  neighboring  plantation  houses  are  now  built 
of  matched  boards,  or  even  brick.  But  since  we 
live  nearly  always  in  Charles-town,  grandfather 
has  never  troubled  to  rebuild  this  old  place." 

Black  Cicero,  grinning  broadly  at  the  prospect 
of  the  evening's  coon  hunt  in  which  he  was  to  take 
part,  came  from  the  kitchen  and  began  to  set  the 
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table  in  front  of  the  fire.  There  were  chicken  and 
fried  yams,  rice,  a  cherry  tart,  and  a  pot  of 
fragrant,  steaming  coffee.  Gerry,  normally  a  rest- 
ful and  slow-moving  young  man,  rose  to  his  feet 
with  alacrity. 

"Eat  hearty,  Micky,"  he  said.  "We  have  a  busy 
night  before  us  and  had  best  be  well-filled." 

It  was  near  moonrise  when  the  hunt  started,  with 
five  men  from  neighboring  plantations  meeting 
them  at  the  crossroads.  Gerry  introduced  Michael 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

"My  cousin.  Master  Blair,  from  New  York." 
The  others,  faces  indistinguishable  in  the  gloom, 
nodded  pleasantly  and  acknowledged  the  intro- 
duction in  voices  with  the  same  soft  accent  as 
Gerry's  own. 

"Respects." 

"An  honor,  seh." 

"Your  servant." 

The  hounds  were  scampering  around  them,  and 
Cicero  was  shepherding  half  a  dozen  other  blacks 
who  were  to  assist.  Then  Gerry  gave  the  word,  and 
they  all  moved  out — leaving  the  road  and  crossing 
a  stubby  field  toward  the  dark  hulk  of  the  forest. 
The  horizon  had  become  silver  with  the  light  of 
the  rising  moon. 

For  hours  they  hunted  with  fair  success  through 
the  shadowy  forest  where  the  moonlight  struck 
down  in  silver  patches.    It  was  near  the  end  when 
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Michael's  saddle  girth  burst  and  dumped  him  un- 
ceremoniously down  in  a  patch  o£  moss.  He  sat 
up  and  frowned  at  Gerry  who  was  reeling  in  his 
saddle  from  laughter. 

"Go  right  ahead  and  enjoy  yourself,"  he  said  in 
half -joking  annoyance.  "Don't  trouble  about  me 
at  all." 

"But  Micky,  you  did  look  so  funny!  Tumbling 
over  with  your  arms  and  legs  waving.  But  let's  see 
if  we  can't  mend  the  girth." 

Gerry  slipped  from  his  saddle  and  secured 
Michael's  horse,  while  the  other  boy  picked  up  his 
fowling  piece  and  groped  in  the  moss  for  the  flints 
which  had  spilled  from  his  pouch.  Then,  by  the 
light  of  the  waning  moon,  they  patched  the  broken 
girth  and  put  the  saddle  back  in  place.  They  had 
been  alone  when  the  accident  happened,  and  now 
too  late  they  realized  they  had  but  the  vaguest 
idea  of  where  they  were.  Shouting  brought  no 
reply  from  the  others  who  were  far  out  of  hearing. 

"The  fault  is  not  mine,"  said  Michael,  leaning 
on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  and  grinning  at  his 
cousin.     "I  am  but  a  stranger  in  these  parts." 

"I  was  simply  following  the  others  and  not 
noticing,"  answered  Gerry  in  some  confusion. 

"Aye,  and  too  busy  laughing  at  me  to  think  to 
call  to  them  to  wait.  Well,  my  young  forest  ranger, 
lead  the  way.    I  follow." 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  boys  drew  rein.    They 
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were  still  deep  In  the  forest,  definitely  lost.  Michael 
looked  about  him. 

'*This  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  spot  where 
I  fell  from  the  horse,"  he  said.  **I  think  you  have 
taken  us  In  a  fine  circle."    Gerry  shrugged. 

"Well,  we  must  even  wait  for  morning.  We 
can't  be  far  from  home,  and  I  can  find  the  way 
then,  without  doubt.    I'm  sorry,  Micky." 

**Don't  let  It  worry  you.  It  isn't  the  first  night  I 
have  spent  In  the  woods." 

They  found  dry  wood  under  the  bushes,  after 
tethering  the  horses,  and  kindled  a  fire  by  striking 
sparks  with  a  flint  from  the  barrel  of  one  of  the 
guns.  Then  they  made  themselves  seats  of  pine 
branches.  The  night  was  nearly  done,  and  neither 
boy  wanted  to  sleep.  The  fire  crackled  pleasantly, 
but  Its  light  seemed  small  compared  to  the  deep 
and  now  moonless  blackness  of  the  woods  around 
them.  Giant  trees  spread  their  branches  so  thickly 
as  to  obscure  the  sky,  and  the  spaces  between  were 
full  of  dense  underbrush  that  seemed  to  move  in 
the  flickering  firelight.  The  night  air  was  cool  and 
there  was  a  hint  of  mist,  but  the  boys'  leather 
hunting  shirts  possessed  plenty  of  warmth.  Even 
before  kindling  the  fire  Gerry,  with  the  instinct  of 
a  born  horseman  had  spread  the  saddle  blankets  over 
the  steaming  withers  of  the  horses. 

"Your  forests  are  different  from  our  northern 
woods,"  said  Michael  a  little  uncomfortably,  resting 
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his  fowling  piece  across  his  knees  and  looking  at 
the  priming.    Gerry  laughed. 

"Don't  let  them  worry  you,  Micky.  It  is  worse 
in  the  real  swamp  country.  The  slaves  have  weird 
tales  of  moving  blue  lights,  and  ghosts  without 
heads." 

The  forest  around  them  seemed  unnaturally  still. 
Earlier  in  the  evening  during  the  excitement  of  the 
hunt,  they  had  not  noticed  how  quiet  it  was,  but 
now  the  stillness  hung  heavy  in  the  air.  Gerry 
moved  restlessly. 

"There  is  a  legend  about  this  part  of  the  Santee 
country,  too,"  he  said  in  a  slightly  hushed  voice. 
"Years  ago,  before  this  part  was  as  settled  as  it  is 
now,  a  murderer  fleeing  from  justice  took  refuge 
in  these  woods.  When  the  chase  died  down  he  tried 
to  find  his  way  out  but  could  not.  That  was  sixty 
years  ago,  but  his  body  was  never  found.  Men  say 
that  he  still  roams  of  a  night,  slinking  between  the 
trees  and  occasionally  calling  out  in  a  ghostly 
voice  .  .  ." 

Abruptly,  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  Gerry  broke 
off  and  gripped  the  other  boy's  arm.  He  pointed 
across  the  circle  of  firelight. 

"Did  you  see  it?"  he  whispered  tensely. 

"See  what?" 

"A  man  slipping  between  the  trees.  Look  there!'* 

They  both  saw  it  this  time,  a  dim  shape  just 
visible  where  the  glow  of  the  fire  reached  far  down 
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one  of  the  trunk-lined  avenues.  As  the  two  boys 
sprang  to  their  feet  a  strange  sound  reached  their 
ears,  a  distant  cry  that  was  faint  yet  disturbing. 

"That  is  no  animal,"  whispered  Gerry  grimly, 
'^unless  it  be  a  two-legged  wolf.  Best  step  back 
out  of  the  firelight,  Micky." 

They  picked  up  their  guns  and  stepped  back,  and 
there  came  another  sound.  This  time  it  was  a 
whistle,  a  peculiar  cadence  of  notes  that  drifted 
eerily  between  the  great,  moss-covered  trunks  of 
the  trees.  It  was  low-pitched,  but  with  great  carry- 
ing power.     Michael  looked  up  sharply. 

"I  know  that  whistle!"  he  exclaimed. 

Before  the  boys  could  retreat  farther  a  lone  man 
stepped  into  the  circle  of  light  before  them. 

**Good  evening,  young  sirs,"  he  said  pleasantly. 
"Do  you  mind  if  I  sit  by  the  fire  with  you  for  a 
little  while?" 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  the  two  boys 
relaxed.  There  was  something  about  the  stranger 
that  overcame  their  suspicion,  that  made  them  a 
little  ashamed  of  their  fears  of  a  moment  before. 
They  simultaneously  dropped  the  butts  of  their 
guns  to  the  ground. 

"It  would  be  a  pleasure,  seh,"  Gerry  replied 
courteously. 

A  minute  later  they  were  all  three  sitting  close 
to  the  fire  on  which  Michael  threw  more  wood. 

The  newcomer  was  well  below  middle  stature, 
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but  though  small  he  was  lean  and  muscular.  As 
he  moved  to  sit  on  a  fallen  log  they  saw  that  he 
limped  slightly,  one  ankle  seeming  very  weak. 
There  was  something  compelling  about  the  man, 
with  his  aquiline  nose  and  piercing  black  eyes.  An 
impression  of  great  power  and  an  indomitable  will, 
yet  withal  something  very  likable. 

"Have  you  lost  your  way?"  he  inquired  pleas- 
antly.    Gerry  chuckled. 

"It  shames  us  to  confess  it,  seh,  but  that  is  our 
situation.  We  were  coon  hunting,  and  became 
separated  from  the  others.  The  night  is  particularly 
dark." 

"The  road  to  the  Santee  lies  but  half  a  mile  to 
the  south,"  the  stranger  told  them.  "You  will 
have  no  trouble  after  sunrise." 

"Grammercy,  for  your  information." 

Suddenly,  and  without  being  quite  sure  of  its 
nature,  Michael  felt  that  he  and  his  companion  had 
passed  a  test.  After  a  few  more  casual  questions 
the  stranger  seemed  to  relax  and  lose  his  tenseness. 
It  was  as  though  he  had  become  convinced  of  their 
sincerity  and  friendliness,  and  he  quietly  thrust  in 
his  belt  the  pistol  he  had  been  carrying  unnoticed 
and  hidden  in  the  folds  of  his  cloak.  They  all  felt 
more  at  ease. 

While  the  other  two  talked  about  hunting, 
Michael  studied  the  stranger.  He  hardly  knew  what 
to  think  him,  for  his  clothes  were  ragged  and  torn — 
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yet  his  manner  held  the  subtle  assurance  of  one 
accustomed  to  command.  He  had  thrown  back  his 
cloak,  revealing  a  short  coat  of  some  coarse  scarlet 
cloth  and  a  small  sword  at  his  belt.  On  his  head 
was  a  leathern  cap  with  a  silver  crescent  in  front, 
and  by  leaning  forward  Michael  could  just  read  the 
legend  graven  on  the  crescent:  "Liberty  or  Death.'* 
He  edged  a  little  closer. 

"What  think  you  of  the  state  of  the  war,  sir?'* 
he  asked. 

The  stranger  sighed,  and  before  replying  gazed 
long  into  the  fire  with  brooding  eyes.  There  was 
a  deal  of  sorrow  written  on  his  thin,  lined  face,  and 
yet  an  inflexible  resolution. 

"It  is  hard  to  say,"  he  answered  at  last.  "Things 
look  bad  here  in  the  South  right  now,  but  there  is 
always  hope.  I  hear  rumors  that  General  Greene 
— but  no  matter.  We  think  we  are  right,  and  can 
do  nothing  but  carry  on  the  struggle  with  what 
weapons  we  have." 

"But  do  you  not  think,"  interposed  Gerry 
quickly,  "that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  subjects  to 
obey  their  King  in  all  things?" 

"Why,  as  to  that,  opinions  differ,"  returned  the 
stranger  with  a  smile.  "We  think  that  it  is  more 
the  duty  of  Parliament  and  King  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  people." 

They  were  interrupted  by  a  repetition  of  the 
whistle  from  somewhere  nearby  in  the  woods,  this 
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time  of  a  slightly  different  cadence  and  holding  a 
note  of  alarm.  The  stranger  immediately  arose  and 
wrapped  his  cloak  around  him. 

*'I  must  leave  you,"  he  said.  "Many  thanks  for 
your  hospitality." 

"But  won't  you  tell  us  your  name?"  asked 
Michael  eagerly. 

The  man's  smile  was  rather  bitter. 

"Men  call  me  many  things,"  he  said  at  last.  "Few 
of  them  complimentary.  I  am  used  to  epithets. 
Friends  in  Charles-town  inform  me  that  the  present 
fashion  is  to  refer  to  me  as  the  Swamp  Fox." 

A  salute  and  he  was  gone,  vanishing  instantly 
into  the  shadows  while  the  two  boys  stared  open 
mouthed  after  him.  The  Swamp  Fox!  General 
Francis  Marion,  now  almost  the  only  standard- 
bearer  of  liberty  in  all  South  Carolina!  Michael's 
pulses  quickened.  Ever  since  his  arrival  in  Charles- 
town  he  had  been  hearing  of  this  man,  had  felt  his 
admiration  constantly  growing,  and  now  he  had 
actually  met  and  talked  with  him.  He  hardly 
heard  Gerry's  casual  and  grudgingly  admiring  com- 
ments, so  impressed  was  he  with  the  strong  per- 
sonality glimpsed  in  those  few  moments  by  the  fire. 

"There  must  be  some  sort  of  trouble  afoot,"  said 
Gerry  at  last,  "for  though  we  saw  only  him  he  was 
not  alone.  Those  must  have  been  some  of  his  rebels 
we  saw  through  the  trees." 

"Has  he  been  around  here  before?" 
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*'He  has  been  everywhere,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other.    The  whole  State  is  his  hunting  ground." 

"I   wonder,"  said  Michael   thoughtfully,   "if   I 
could  find  him  again  if  I  wanted." 
.    Gerry  shrugged,  his  eyes  troubled. 

"You  might.  But  are  you  really  thinking  of 
joining  him,  Micky?  The  man  has  impressed  you, 
but  I  still  cannot  think  he  is  right." 

Michael  sighed  and  renewed  the  priming  on  his 
fowling  piece. 

"Well,  at  least  I  will  not  run  off  and  leave  you 
right  now.  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  till 
sunrise?" 

"A  Httle  over  an  hour." 

It  was  about  half  an  hour  later  and  the  mist  was 
thickening  throughout  the  forest,  when  they  heard 
the  faint  sound  of  a  bugle  a  long  way  off.  Then 
came  rifle  fire — one  volley  followed  by  another,  and 
then  a  scattering  fire  which  died  away  in  a  few 
minutes.    Both  boys  had  been  listening  intently. 

"That  must  have  been  Marion's  Men,"  said 
Michael,  gripping  his  gun  and  greatly  wishing  he 
was  with  them. 

"Without  doubt.  They  did  not  come  here  with- 
out a  purpose." 

A  little  later  the  eastern  sky  began  to  pale  with 
the  coming  of  dawn.  They  let  the  fire  die  down, 
and  as  it  dwindled  to  a  heap  of  embers  the  tops  of 
the   trees   became    visible    against   the    gray   sky. 
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Shivering  and  with  chattering  teeth  in  the  chill  of 
early  morning,  the  boys  saddled  their  horses  and 
stamped  out  the  last  embers  of  the  fire.  It  was  just 
possible  to  see  their  way  through  the  trees,  the 
moss-covered  trunks  looming  unnaturally  large  in 
the  faint  and  misty  light,  and  they  moved  off  in 
the  direction  in  which  Marion  had  told  them  lay 
the  road  to  the  River.  A  few  birds  were  beginning 
to  sing  among  the  trees,  and  a  breeze  was  rustling 
the  leaves. 

It  was  definitely  daylight  when  they  reached  the 
narrow,  sandy  road,  though  still  pale  with  the  dim, 
cold  light  which  comes  at  dawn.  Michael  sud- 
denly realized  that  he  was  both  hungry  and  thirsty. 

"I  don't  suppose  you  have  any  wheat  cakes 
tucked  away  in  your  saddlebags,"  he  said.  Gerry 
shook  his  head. 

"No,  all  I  have  is  a  prodigious  emptiness  that  I 
would  like  to  fill  with  food.  But  I  see  a  cabin  a 
little  way  ahead.     We  can  break  our  fast  there." 

The  farmer  and  his  wife  welcomed  them  with 
the  easy  hospitality  that  still  held  in  spite  of  the 
war,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  boys  were 
hungrily  attacking  milk  and  buttered  corn  cake 
and  a  few  slices  of  bacon.  They  related  the  inci- 
dents of  the  coon  hunt  and  losing  their  way,  but 
made  no  mention  of  General  Marion.  Just  as  they 
were  leaving  the  farmer  asked  casually: 

"Did  ye  hear  the  shooting  last  night?" 
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'*Yes.  Reckon  it  must  have  been  Marion's  rebels 
raiding  somewhere." 

The  farmer  made  no  comment,  and  gave  no  sign 
that  might  betray  the  direction  of  his  sympathies, 
but  Michael  noticed  a  sudden  gleam  in  his  eye. 
Even  as  they  moved  to  the  door  the  man's  glance 
strayed  to  the  flintlock  hanging  over  the  fireplace. 


CHAPTER  IV 
Word  from  the  North 

THE  two  boys  rode  easily  along  the  road 
toward  the  Spoffard  plantation,  yawning 
sleepily  but  at  peace  with  the  world  now 
that  they  had  breakfasted  and  the  sunlight  was 
driving  the  chill  from  their  bones.  As  they  topped 
a  small  rise  and  began  to  drop  down  the  long  slope 
a  cloud  of  dust  became  visible  far  ahead.  Gerry 
nodded  toward  it  thoughtfully. 

"Some  folk  come  in  a  prodigious  hurry.  Cavalry, 
by  the  look  of  them." 

Michael  wondered  what  connection  they  might 
have  with  the  early  morning  raid  whose  distant 
echoes  had  reached  them  in  the  forest. 

As  they  drew  near  the  cloud  of  dust  resolved 
itself  into  a  body  of  horsemen,  riding  hard  and 
fast.  There  were  about  five  score  of  them,  thunder- 
ing ahead  in  a  long  column  while  the  morning  sun 
flashed  on  their  polished  and  plumed  helmets  and 
the  rattle  of  their  accouterments  was  a  musical 
jingle.  The  white  dust  rose  behind  them  to  drift 
slowly  off  on  the  still  air  in  a  great  cloud.  Most  of 
the  troopers  wore  the  dark  green  of  Tarleton's 
Legion,  though  in  the  rear  appeared  the  bright 
scarlet  and  blue  of  a  platoon  of  dragoons.     The 
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two  boys  moved  their  horses  to  the  side  of  the  road 
to  let  the  cavalry  pass. 

When  the  head  of  the  column  drew  abreast  of 
them  the  sergeant  In  the  lead  flung  up  his  arm,  and 
a  bugle  rang  out.  The  troop  came  to  a  halt  with 
a  rattle  of  scabbards  against  stirrups  and  a  creaking 
of  leather,  and  the  sweating  troopers  relaxed. 

"Have  you  seen  any  rebels  about  this  morning?" 
the  sergeant  inquired. 

"Are  there  any  of  them  around?"  asked  Michael 
innocently. 

The  sergeant  frowned  and  spat  in  the  dust. 

"Aye,  the  Swamp  Fox  is  out  of  his  lair  with 
thirty  men.  At  dawn  he  raided  a  supply  train  we 
were  guarding  and  carried  off  a  supply  of  powder 
and  some  bushels  of  salt  before  we  could  stop  him." 

"Only  thirty  men,  while  there  were  a  hundred 
of  you?"  the  boy  asked  blandly.  "Surely,  Sergeant, 
you  must  have  killed  them  all." 

"Egad,  they  were  like  wraiths  in  the  mist  and 
were  upon  us  before  we  knew  it.  All  got  away, 
and  we  lost  six  men." 

There  was  a  sudden  interruption  as  an  oflScer 
whose  epaulettes  flashed  in  the  sun  cantered  up 
from  the  rear  to  come  to  a  halt  beside  him.  It  was 
Captain  Doane  of  the  Legion,  his  dark  face  angry 
and  sullen.  As  his  glance  fell  on  Michael,  he  smiled, 
and  somehow  that  grimace  was  even  more  un- 
pleasant than  his  frown  had  been. 
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"Zounds,"  he  said,  "if  it  isn't  my  young  friend 
who  will  not  drink  to  the  King.  What  are  you 
doing  abroad  at  this  hour?" 

The  man's  tone  was  domineering  and  brutal,  but 
with  an  effort  Michael  kept  his  temper. 

"We  are  returning  to  the  Spoffard  homestead 
from  a  coon  hunt,"  he  said. 

"A  likely  story.  Coon  hunts  do  not  last  till 
dawn.  And  your  mounts  are  mired  to  the  hocks 
— ^you  have  been  deep  in  the  swamps.  How  do  I 
know  you  have  not  been  with  the  rebels?  Perhaps 
even  now  you  are  spying  for  the  Whigs." 

Before  Michael  could  reply  Gerry  pushed  his 
horse  forward  to  face  Doane. 

"You  are  insulting,  seh,"  he  drawled.  "We  lost 
our  way  and  were  thus  delayed  till  dawn.  Now 
please  to  stand  aside  while  we  return  home." 

Doane  did  not  move. 

"I  have  no  particular  quarrel  with  you,  young 
Master  Spoffard,"  he  growled,  "but  I  cannot  say  as 
much  for  your  friend  here.  I  know  his  sentiments 
are  very  questionable.  I  am  of  a  mind  to  take  you 
into  town  under  arrest.  Please  to  hand  over  your 
guns." 

"Never!" 

Doane  glanced  at  his  watchful  troopers,  and  for 
an  instant  it  seemed  as  though  a  fight  was  imminent, 
but  there  came  another  interruption. 

A  lithe,  debonair  figure  in  scarlet  cantered  up 
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from  the  rear  of  the  column  to  join  them.  It  was 
Lef tenant  Ramsay  of  the  Dragoons,  a  merry  smile 
on  his  round,  pink  face  though  with  a  hint  of 
seriousness  in  his  blue  eyes. 

**Hello  there,  young  Blair,"  he  greeted  them. 
"Ah  there,  Gerald  mine  ancient.    What  goes  on?" 

"This  precious  pair  of  young  firebrands  were  on 
the  road  out  of  the  forest,"  said  Doane  grudgingly, 
obviously  resenting  the  younger  officer's  intrusion. 
"Their  horses  are  covered  with  swamp  mire  and 
they  tell  an  improbable  tale.  I  intend  to  take  them 
in  under  arrest  for  questioning." 

"That  may  not  be  easy  to  do,  seh!"  snapped 
Gerry.  Like  most  easy-going  people,  he  was  hard 
to  stop  when  once  roused.  Ramsay  laughed 
heartily,  and  now  Michael  was  sure  there  was  a 
definite  concern  over  the  situation  behind  that 
light-hearted  mask. 

"Oh,  come  now,  Captain  Doane,"  said  Ramsay 
easily.     "You  can't  do  that,  y'know." 

"And  why  not,  sir?"  bristled  Doane  angrily. 
"Am  I  to  be  taught  my  business  by  a  stripling 
lef  tenant  of  dragoons?  Why  should  I  not  take 
in  these  two  rebels?" 

"Zooks,  sir,  they  are  a  pair  of  young  fire  eaters 
but  no  more  rebels  than  you  or  I."  Ramsay  was 
evidently  determined  to  treat  the  incident  lightly. 
"Gerald  here  is  the  grandson  of  Master  Spoffard, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  loyal  citizens  in  all  Charles- 
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town.  This  youth  is  his  cousin,  and  under  their 
protection.  Come,  sir,  I  will  vouch  for  them. 
You  know  the  Earl  is  most  anxious  to  avoid  trouble 
with  our  loyalists,  such  as  the  Spoffards." 

Doane  hesitated  a  moment  longer,  but  logic  was 
on  the  other's  side.  With  an  ungraceful  grunt  the 
captain  turned  away  and  nodded  to  his  sergeant. 
The  bugle  rang  out,  there  was  a  sudden  jingle  as  the 
troopers  picked  up  their  loosened  reins,  and  then 
the  column  moved  out  at  a  trot.  The  two  boys 
turned  to  Ramsay  who  lingered  for  a  moment  at 
their  side. 

"Grammercy  for  your  kindness,  sir,"  said 
Michael. 

The  young  officer  smiled,  but  his  eyes  were 
thoughtful. 

"You  are  more  than  welcome,"  he  said.  "There 
is  trouble  enough  in  these  evil  times  without  add- 
ing to  it.  I  only  hope  you  never  give  me  cause  to 
regret  having  vouched  for  your  loyalty." 

With  a  brisk  salute  he  rode  off,  leaving  the  boy 
from  the  North  in  the  grip  of  mingled  emotions. 

They  rode  back  toward  the  plantation  at  a 
leisurely  pace,  relaxing  weary  muscles,  content  to 
jog  along  as  the  horses  willed.  Now  that  the  sun 
was  up  the  air  was  warm  and  heavy.  They  crossed 
a  few  small  streams  on  log  bridges,  and  passed  a 
number  of  creaking  oxcarts.  Once  a  ruddy-faced 
gentleman,  wearing  buck  breeches  and  a  gray  coat 
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turned  back  with  green,  passed  them  with  a  curt 
greeting,  and  once  they  rode  by  a  lady  in  a  chaise. 
Both  boys  raised  their  hats  and  bowed  in  the  saddle, 
while  the  Negro  postilions  looked  at  them  sus- 
piciously. It  was  hard  to  realize  that  this  peaceful 
appearing  countryside  was  really  the  theater  of  a 
fierce  partisan  warfare. 

At  last  the  screening  woods  fell  away,  and  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  long,  log-built  bulk  of  the 
homestead.  Michael  stretched  his  weary  legs  in  the 
stirrups. 

**I  could  make  prodigious  use  of  a  bed  right 
now,"  he  said. 

Gerry  nodded  instant  agreement. 

"Reckon  I'd  like  to  use  some  sleep  myself. 
There's  old  Cicero  in  front  of  the  door,  he's  prob- 
ably been  worried  sick.  Grandfather  would  never 
forgive  him  if  anything  had  happened  to  us  up 
here." 

The  two  boys  dismounted  stiffly,  and  gave  their 
horses  over  to  a  stable  boy  in  leather  breeches  and 
knitted  vest.  Then  they  walked  gratefully  up  to 
the  house,  but  they  were  not  destined  to  go  to  bed 
to  make  up  for  lost  sleep  that  day.  Even  as  the 
old  Negro  greeted  them,  intensely  relieved  at  their 
return,  they  sensed  something  impending. 

"Fo'  de  Lo'd,  Mist'  Gerry,  ah  been  frightful 
worried  'bout  yo'.  Special  since  de  wo'd  came  from 
Massa  Spoff ard  to  send  yo'  right  back." 
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"What's  that?"  asked  Gerry  wearily.  "Go  back 
to  Charles-town  right  now?  I  reckon  not.  We 
must  sleep  first." 

Not  till  then  did  they  notice  the  man  who  stood 
just  inside  the  door,  a  house  servant  from  Charles- 
town.  He  had  ridden  hard  all  the  night,  bringing 
a  summons  from  Mr.  Spoffard  to  return  to  town 
immediately.  He  did  not  know  the  cause,  save 
that  it  concerned  Michael.  Something  about  a 
letter  from  the  boy's  father.  Michael  stretched 
his  cramped  limbs. 

"Guess  we'll  have  to  go,  Gerry.  Though  I  don't 
like  the  idea  of  riding  another  thirty  miles  right 
now." 

"He  says  there's  a  river  boat  just  ready  to  leave 
from  the  landing.  Reckon  we'd  better  go  on  that. 
Send  our  things  down  to  the  dock,  Cicero,  and  we'll 
go  and  see  the  captain." 

The  boat  was  a  long  flat-bottomed  scow  with  a 
single  short  mast.  They  had  no  difficulty  in  book- 
ing passage  to  Charles-town  with  the  captain,  and 
as  soon  as  their  luggage  was  aboard  the  boat  put  off. 
The  Negro  crew  poled  it  out  into  the  stream  till 
the  current  caught,  then  hoisted  the  patched  russet 
sail.  With  ripples  laughing  along  her  strakes  in  a 
manner  faintly  reminiscent  to  Michael  of  the 
voyage  down  from  New  York  on  th^  Cora  Belle 
that  now  seemed  so  long  ago,  the  scow  began 
to  move  sluggishly  downstream.     The  two  boys 
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curled  up  on  bales  of  tabacco,  drowsy  and  com- 
fortable in  the  sun.  Michael  felt  a  little  ill  at  ease, 
for  he  could  not  imagine  what  word  his  father 
could  have  sent  that  would  mean  this  sudden  recall 
to  Charles-town. 

Dark  and  somber  cypress  swamps  lined  the  shore 
and  seemed  to  glide  past  of  their  own  volition  while 
boat  and  dark  water  alike  remained  motionless. 
There  was  a  vague  feeling  of  life  in  the  gloomy 
thickets  alongside,  and  now  and  then  marsh  birds 
flew  by  overhead  with  mournful  cries.  Through 
occasional  breaks  in  the  underbrush  they  could  see 
small  clearings;  a  log  cabin  behind  a  strip  of  mud, 
or  a  larger  brick  house  with  a  shaky  dock  on  the 
river  bank.  Before  he  realized  it  Michael  had 
fallen  asleep,  and  he  did  not  awaken  till  the  scow 
was  nearing  the  moss-covered  docks  of  Charles- 
town  and  the  Negro  crew  was  lowering  the  sail. 
The  water  was  the  hue  of  dull  steel  and  the  trees 
on  the  far  shore  lost  themselves  in  the  darkening 
sky.     He  sat  up  and  poked  Gerry  in  the  ribs. 

**Wake  up,  lazy.    You've  slept  all  day." 

The  captain  of  the  barge,  a  tall,  thin  man  with 
only  one  eye,  chuckled  in  a  deep  tone  that  seemed 
to  come  from  somewhere  down  in  his  boots. 

**Aye,  I  never  saw  a  pair  of  such  sleepers.  Well, 
here  we  are.  Make  that  line  fast,  nigger.  Now 
put  those  bags  up  on  the  docks.    Bear  me  in  mind 
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if  you're  ever  traveling  on  the  river  again.  Servant, 
young  gentlemen." 

It  was  late  afternoon,  and  the  shadows  were  fall- 
ing long  across  the  quiet  streets  of  Charles-town. 
Leaving  their  bags  in  a  water-front  shed  till  the 
servants  could  come  for  them,  but  carrying  their 
fowling  pieces  in  the  crook  of  their  left  arms,  the 
two  boys  started  to  walk  up  Church  Street.  Feel- 
ing that  their  leather  shirts  made  them  look  like 
forest  rangers  among  the  city  folk  along  the  street, 
they  swaggered  a  bit,  but  both  were  inclined  to 
silence.  Michael  had  a  foreboding  of  trouble,  a 
feeling  that  something  had  gone  wrong,  which 
increased  with  every  passing  minute. 

Mistress  Spoff ard  met  them  at  the  door,  remark- 
ing gently  on  their  mud-spattered  appearance.  As 
she  glanced  at  Michael  he  felt  that  there  was  some- 
thing strange  in  her  eyes,  a  sort  of  sympathy.  His 
feeling  of  nervousness  increased,  and  Betty  Spof- 
f ard  who  waved  from  the  stairs  seemed  to  be  look- 
ing at  him  in  the  same  strange  way. 

"Has  anything  gone  wrong?"  he  asked. 

Mistress  Spoffard  lightly  touched  his  hand,  but 
did  not  directly  answer. 

"Go  into  the  library,  Michael,"  she  said.  "My 
father  wishes  to  see  you." 

As  when  Michael  had  come  to  this  room  on  his 
first  arrival  in  Charles-town,  Grandfather  Spoffard 
sat  in  his  chair  by  the  window  with  fragrant  clouds 
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of  smoke  from  his  long-stemmed  pipe  surrounding 
him. 

"Come  in,  young  Blair,"  he  said  in  his  high,  old 
voice.  "Come  right  in.  Glad  to  see  you  back. 
Chair." 

He  pointed  imperiously  at  a  chair  as  though  it 
was  a  command,  and  the  boy  immediately  took  his 
seat.  The  old  man  cleared  his  throat  several  times, 
but  seemed  to  be  having  trouble  commencing.  He 
straightened  his  stock  and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"I  hear  there  is  a  letter  from  my  father,"  said 
Michael  helpfully. 

"Yes,  yes,  quite  so.  Or  rather,  not  a  letter  from 
your  honored  father  but  a  letter  about  him.  Came 
in  by  express  from  the  North  last  night.  The  news 
is  bad,  young  sir.  Damme,  it  is  very  bad.  But 
read  for  yourself." 

Abruptly  he  thrust  out  a  letter,  and  with  a  sink- 
ing sensation  around  the  heart  the  boy  took  it.  A 
glance  at  the  signature  showed  the  name  of  James 
Sawyer,  a  citizen  of  Johnstown  and  a  close  friend 
of  his  family.    Then  he  read  the  letter. 

Fonda's  Bush,  N.  Y. 
Sept.  4,  1780 
Chauncey  Spoffard,  Esq. 
Charles-town. 
Respected  Sir: 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  take  my  pen  in 
hand  to  write  you  by  an  express  leaving  for  the 
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South  within  the  hour.  As  I  am  informed  that 
young  Master  Blair  is  in  your  home,  I  must  write 
you  what  has  occurred. 

Yestermorn  a  large  force  of  Butler's  Rangers, 
Tory  militia  under  Sir  Jno.  Johnson,  and  Indians 
under  Thayendayaga  came  raiding  down  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley.  All  were  under  command  of  the 
infamous  Walter  Butler.  They  were  fortunately 
turned  back  by  a  battalion  of  the  Canajoharie 
Regiment  of  Militia,  but  not  until  they  had 
burned  sundry  farms  &  homesteads.  They  were 
particularly  troublesome  at  Fonda's  Bush. 

When  the  Mohawks  burned  Thayer's  house  and 
slew  the  family,  Mr.  Blair  came  out  of  his  house 
to  protest  to  Capt.  Butler.  He  was  known  as  a 
man  of  peace,  loved  and  respected  by  all,  but  But- 
ler pushed  him  away  and  an  Indian  struck  him 
down  with  a  hatchet.  He  has  been  buried  in  the 
churchyard  here.  Butler's  Rangers  sacked  and 
burned  the  house. 

Please  break  this  sad  news  to  young  Master  Blair 
as  seems  best,  and  extend  to  him  my  sympathy  and 
any  assistance  I  can  render. 

Believe  me,  sir,  your  most  obed'nt  svt. 

James  Sawyer 

It  was  so  quiet  in  the  library  that  the  drone  of  a 
bee  on  the  wistaria  vine  outside  was  clearly  audible. 
A  dray  rattled  slowly  by  in  the  street,  and  a  bugle 
sounded  from  somewhere  far  off  on  the  outer  wall. 
The  letter  slipped  from  Michael's  fingers  and  fell 
to  the  floor  unheeded. 
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His  father  dead!  It  hardly  seemed  possible  that 
that  grave,  kindly  man  should  be  no  more — and 
should  have  died  under  a  Mohawk  hatchet  in  his 
own  front  yard.  Yet  he  could  well  imagine  the 
scene,  with  Thayer's  house  in  flames  across  the  road 
and  the  Iroquois  scalp  yell  rising  shrill  above  the 
roar  of  the  fire,  and  Walter  Butler  standing  by  with 
his  pale,  grim  face  and  merciless  eyes.  He  dropped 
his  head  in  his  hands. 

And  the  house  was  gone  as  well,  the  old  home  in 
Tryon  County  where  so  much  of  his  youth  had 
been  spent.  It  seemed  scarcely  more  than  yester- 
day that  he  had  mounted  to  ride  off  through  woods 
growing  gay  with  early  autumn,  with  the  house 
standing  comfortable  among  the  apple  trees  and  his 
father's  tall  figure  in  the  door.  Now  the  house 
was  a  smoldering  heap  of  ashes,  and  his  father  slept 
in  the  orchard  bordered  yard  of  the  little  country 
church.  Dimly,  as  from  a  far  distance,  he  heard 
Grandfather  Spoffard  saying: 

*'Of  course,  young  Blair — Michael,  I  mean — we 
will  be  glad  to  have  you  make  your  home  with  us  if 
you  desire  to  do  so." 

With  a  muttered  phrase  of  thanks  Michael  rose 
to  his  feet  and  climbed  heavily  to  his  room  upstairs. 

The  others  were  quiet  at  dinner,  sympathetic 
with  that  deeper  feeling  that  goes  beyond  words. 
Michael's  brain  felt  numbed.  He  was  still  trying  to 
adjust  himself  to  the  tragedy,  trying  to  realize  the 
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great  change  in  his  circumstances.  One  thing 
gradually  stood  out  above  all  others — it  was  the 
Tories  who  had  done  this  thing  to  him.  That  fact 
crystallized  the  sentiments  that  had  been  growing 
within  him  for  a  long  time,  and  it  seemed  like  an 
omen  that  he  had  met  General  Marion  himself  the 
night  before.  Michael  knew  then,  though  it  was  to 
be  some  hours  before  the  decision  was  fully  formed, 
what  he  would  do.  It  had  been  only  his  father's 
sentiments  that  had  kept  him  from  joining  the 
Revolutionary  forces  before  this,  and  now  what 
had  been  an  obstacle  was  turned  into  an  additional 
reason  for  doing  so.  Somehow  this  decision  seemed 
to  ease  in  slight  degree  the  dull  ache  around  his 
heart. 


CHAPTER  V 

Bugles  in  the  Night 

MICHAEL  BLAIR  was  out  of  bed  early  the 
next  morning,  for  he  had  much  to  do.  All 
his  clothes  went  into  his  bags  to  be  left 
behind  except  the  fringed  leather  hunting  shirt  and 
breeches  he  had  worn  at  the  plantation — there 
could  be  no  surplus  baggage  where  he  intended  to 
go.  The  fowling  piece  he  oiled  and  laid  aside, 
taking  instead  his  Deckhardt  rifle  and  testing  the 
sights.  He  hesitated  long  over  the  sword  his  father 
had  given  him.  Though  it  might  provoke  comment 
to  be  carrying  such  a  weapon  out  of  the  British 
stronghold  of  Charles-town  on  what  would  pretend 
to  be  a  peaceful  hunting  expedition,  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  leave  it  behind.  Finally  he  slid  it 
inside  the  long,  beaded  leather  cover  an  old  Oneida 
had  once  made  for  his  rifle.  Then  for  a  few  minutes 
he  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

He  had  definitely  decided  to  seek  out  General 
Francis  Marion  and  join  his  men.  There  was  now 
little  to  hold  him  back.  He  was  sorry  to  disappoint 
the  faith  Lef tenant  Ramsay  had  shown  in  him,  and 
to  hurt  the  Spoff  ards  by  desertion  of  the  cause  they 
considered   just,   but  those   things   could   not   be 
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helped.  The  road  he  had  chosen  would  not  be  easy 
to  travel,  in  more  ways  than  one,  but  he  must 
follow  his  star. 

As  Michael  stepped  quietly  out  into  the  hall  he 
found  Gerry  Spoffard  standing  there. 

**I  thought  I  heard  you  moving  about,  Micky," 
he  said.  "You're  early  afoot  and  dressed  for  the 
road.    Planning  on  going  somewhere?" 

*'Yes,  Gerry  lad,  I'm  off  to  join  Marion.  I'm 
sorry,  but  I've  decided  it's  the  only  thing  to  do." 

Michael  had  expected  some  show  of  disapproval, 
or  at  least  surprise,  but  the  other  boy  only  chuckled. 

"You  don't  have  to  slip  away  like  a  sheep  thief, 
Micky.  You  may  have  thought  you  were  hiding  it, 
but  we  all  had  a  pretty  good  idea  what  you  were 
going  to  decide  to  do.  Wait  for  breakfast,  and  then 
I'll  ride  out  as  far  as  the  plantation  with  you." 

It  was  half  way  through  the  morning  when  the 
two  boys  rode  up  Church  Street  and  turned 
toward  the  city  wall.  In  appearance  they  looked 
little  different  from  that  other  time  they  had  started 
toward  the  Spoffard  plantation  a  few  days  earlier, 
and  old  Cicero  was  still  jogging  sedately  behind  on 
a  big-boned  horse  whose  saddle  was  festooned  with 
sundry  bundles,  but  there  was  a  great  difference. 
Then  they  had  been  bent  on  a  holiday  expedition, 
now  it  was  deadly  serious.  Though  they  joked  a 
bit,  both  were  a  little  silent  from  the  thought  that 
this  trip  might  be  their  last  meeting.     They  came 
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to  the  fortifications  across  the  Neck,  the  ancient 
stone  wall  with  bastions  and  a  moat  separating 
Charles-town  from  the  back  country  beyond  and 
giving  the  city  a  medieval  appearance  from  that 
direction.  While  Gerry  laughed  and  joked  with  the 
officer  of  the  garrison  examining  their  papers, 
Michael  sat  his  saddle  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
and  tried  to  look  unconcerned. 

In  the  past  week  he  had  come  to  realize  that  there 
was  a  dark  undercurrent  to  life  in  Charles-town,  a 
pulse  beat  not  sensed  at  first.  Under  British  rule 
the  Tories  were  dominant  and  content,  they  made 
a  great  show  and  were  the  most  obvious  element 
of  the  population,  but  they  were  still  in  the  mi- 
nority. The  city  was  rebel  at  heart,  as  it  had  been 
from  the  beginning,  and  merely  endured  in  sullen 
silence  the  conqueror's  yoke  it  was  at  the  moment 
unable  to  throw  off.  Many  of  the  civilians  on  the 
street  were  paroled  prisoners  of  war,  they  and  their 
families  subject  to  constant  persecution,  and  many 
more  of  the  women  were  wives  and  sisters  of  men 
fighting  far  off  under  local  patriot  leaders. 

There  was  autumn  in  the  air,  in  the  cold  sky  close 
banked  with  leaden  clouds,  in  the  chill  wind  that 
sent  dead  leaves  swirling  down  the  street  with  a  dry 
rustling  sound.  The  wind  tossed  the  thrums  on 
Michael's  leather  garments  and  fluttered  the  cloak 
of  the  officer  talking  with  Gerry.  A  sentry  at  the 
gate  blew  on  his  hands,  then  quickly  resumed  posi- 
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tion  as  the  officer  turned.  With  a  rattle  of  chains 
and  heavy  bolts,  a  sliding  of  oaken  bars,  the  gate 
swung  open  and  they  passed  out.  Michael  turned 
in  his  saddle  for  one  last  look  at  Charles-town 
green  with  its  many  trees  and  somehow  typifying 
all  the  peaceful  life  he  was  leaving  behind,  then  set 
his  face  for  the  road  in  the  teeth  of  the  raw  breeze 
that  swept  across  the  fields  to  meet  them. 

All  day  they  rode  west  and  a  little  north,  head- 
ing for  the  Spoffard  plantation,  halting  only  now 
and  then  to  ease  the  girths  and  breathe  the  horses. 
As  they  went  the  settlements  became  less  and  less 
frequent,  and  the  houses  more  primitive.  The  tilled 
fields  were  not  the  broad,  peaceful  expanses  such  as 
one  found  close  under  the  walls  of  Charles-town, 
but  were  small  and  somehow  furtive.  It  was  as 
though  the  fields  themselves,  in  those  troublesome 
and  war- torn  times,  felt  that  their  existence  was 
unstable  and  in  constant  danger.  Occasional 
farmers  working  in  the  fields  watched  them  pass, 
looking  up  with  troubled  eyes  of  men  alert  and 
necessarily  ill  at  ease.  All  this  Michael  had  seen  the 
last  time  they  rode  out  this  way  but  now  he  beheld 
It  through  new  eyes.  As  he  rode  he  made  mental 
notes  of  various  landmarks  and  tried  to  impress  the 
country  on  his  memory  as  much  as  possible.  He 
knew  that  in  the  life  he  was  now  to  lead  a  close 
knowledge  of  this  district  might  some  day  prove 
invaluable. 
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At  last,  near  the  end  of  the  day,  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  straggHng  houses  of  Cold  Spring  and 
knew  that  the  plantation  was  just  over  the  rise. 
They  rode  through  the  single  muddy  street,  bor- 
dered with  scraggly  oaks  and  maples  as  dilapidated 
as  the  cabins  themselves,  and  set  their  horses  for  the 
last  climb.  Cicero,  relieved  that  the  end  of  the 
ride  was  in  sight,  began  to  sing  to  himself.  Then 
the  long,  comfortable  bulk  of  Spoffard  Hall  ap- 
peared on  the  horizon,  black  against  the  reddening 
sky.  Michael  shook  off  some  of  the  dull  depression 
that  had  gripped  him  all  day,  while  rising  excite- 
ment began  to  fire  his  blood.  He  was  back  in  the 
Santee  country  once  more,  nearing  his  goal. 

After  dinner  that  night  the  two  boys  stretched 
their  legs  comfortably  before  a  big  fire  that  blazed 
and  crackled  on  the  great  hearth.  They  both  felt 
well-fed  and  easy,  comfortably  drowsy  after  the 
long  ride. 

"And  now,"  said  Michael,  "the  only  thing  to  do 
is  find  Marion." 

"That  may  not  be  easy."  Gerry  leaned  back 
and  stifled  a  yawn.  "They  say  that  no  man  can 
tell  from  one  day  to  the  next  where  the  Swamp  Fox 
is  hiding." 

"What  had  we  best  do?" 

"Zooks,  it  is  hard  to  say!  We  might  ride  into  the 
forest  and  keep  going  till  we  run  across  him — or  he 
across  us.     I've  heard  you  practicing  his  precious 
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whistle  enough,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  use  it.  If 
we  ride  north  in  the  morning,  and  inquire  from  all 
the  folk  as  we  pass,  we  should  get  some  word.  It  is 
all  we  can  do."  As  he  lay  in  bed  that  night,  Michael 
heard  the  rustle  of  the  pines  outside,  murmuring  in 
the  wind  like  distant  surf.  He  wondered  how  long 
it  would  be  before  he  slept  between  sheets  again. 

Next  morning  the  sky  was  clear  and  the  sun 
warm,  and  the  boys  took  the  road  early.  Cicero 
remained  at  the  plantation,  for  he  had  only  come 
along  to  lend  color  to  the  tale  of  another  hunting 
trip  related  to  the  guards  at  Charles-town  wall. 
Even  the  sky  was  clearer,  and  Michael's  mind  was 
more  at  peace.  The  depression  that  had  been  with 
him  the  day  before  was  gone  with  the  gray  clouds. 
"With  a  good  horse  between  his  legs  and  a  long  rifle 
across  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  the  deadly  Mohawk 
hatchet  at  his  belt,  his  sword  at  his  side,  plenty  of 
powder  and  balls  in  his  saddlebags,  he  felt  fully 
equipped.  Under  the  circumstances  there  was 
nothing  more  he  could  ask — save  to  come  up  with 
Marion's  Brigade  as  speedily  as  possible. 

A  sunny  afternoon  a  few  days  later  found  them 
mioving  up  a  fertile  valley  on  a  road  where  there 
seemed  to  be  an  unusual  amount  of  travel. 

**There  must  be  something  afoot,"  Michael  re- 
marked, "so  many  folk  cannot  be  out  on  ordinary 
business." 

Gerry  nodded,  puzzled. 
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"True.  Some  unusual  sort  of  gathering  or  ex- 
pedition is  in  the  wind.  We  may  find  what  we  seek 
50oner  than  we  expect." 

Numerous  small  bodies  of  horsemen  came  up 
from  the  rear  and  passed  them.  These  were  silent, 
hard-faced  men  going  in  the  same  direction  as 
themselves  and  riding  fast.  Some  looked  like  sober 
farmers  and  planters,  sound  citizens,  but  many  bore 
the  stamp  of  vagabonds  and  tavern  loafers. 

"An  ill-favored  lot,"  Michael  commented  as  one 
such  group  passed  them.     His  companion  nodded. 

"Aye,  Micky,  there  are  many  such  roaming  the 
country  in  these  days.  Perhaps  they  are  all  riding 
to  some  gathering  of  the  loyalist  militia.  They  may 
well  know  where  Marion  was  last  heard  of — though 
in  that  case  they  are  probably  planning  to  raid  the 
Whigs  in  some  other  region.  All  have  a  most 
prodigious  respect  for  your  swift-riding  friend." 

The  opportunity  to  learn  what  was  afoot  came 
•sooner  than  Gerry  had  expected,  for  the  next  bend 
in  the  road  brought  them  in  sight  of  a  body  of  men 
on  foot.  Young  farmers  in  homespun  were  these, 
singing  not  unmusically  as  they  marched  and 
trudging  along  the  road  with  muskets  and  fowling 
pieces  sloping  across  their  shoulders  and  wide  hats 
pushed  back  on  their  heads. 

^^Let  the  health  go  roundy  go  round, 
Let  the  health  go  round, 
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Though  your  stocking  he  of  silk, 
Your  knee  shall  touch  the  ground,^' 

As  the  two  boys  rode  up  alongside  the  marching 
company  they  were  hailed  by  a  man  in  the  front 
rank. 

"Ho,  there,  young  Master  Spoffard,  do  you  too 
ride  to  join  in  the  hunt?"  Gerry  reined  in,  grin- 
ning broadly  at  the  broad-shouldered,  freckled- 
faced  young  farmer  who  had  addressed  him. 

"You  were  ever  glad  of  an  excuse  to  leave  your 
farm  and  honest  work,  Gideon  Ball,"  he  said. 
"Where  is  the  hunt  to  be?" 

"We  are  all  gathering  at  Nelson's  plantation,  and 
to-morrow  we  march  to  smoke  out  the  Rebel  Fox 
who  is  known  to  be  skulking  along  the  Waccamaw. 
You  and  your  young  friend  had  best  come  and  join 
the  hounds.  It  will  be  rare  sport,  and  we  will  be 
so  many  when  all  are  gathered  that  we  cannot  fail. 
A  spy  has  brought  word  that  Marion  has  but  few 
men  at  present." 

"Perhaps  we  will  join  you  later." 

Gerry  lifted  his  hand  in  a  gesture  of  farewell,  and 
the  two  boys  went  ahead  at  a  trot.  When  they 
were  well  out  of  hearing  Michael  said  thoughtfully: 

"It  is  in  my  mind  that  if  these  men  do  not  find 
Marion  he  is  likely  to  come  to  them  instead.  Will 
you  know  any  of  the  others,  beside  that  man?" 

"Probably  I  will  know  several." 
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"Then  let's  join  them  at  their  camp  to-night. 
We  may  learn  just  the  thing  I  want  to  know.  It  is 
already  plain  that  we  have  come  in  the  right  direc- 
tion." 

In  late  afternoon  they  came  in  sight  of  a  large, 
rambling  plantation  set  in  lush  fields  beside  the 
muddy  waters  of  the  Waccamaw.  Dark  cypresses 
fringed  the  far  side  of  the  river,  and  thick  under- 
brush came  close,  but  the  fields  surrounding  the 
house  were  open  and  broad.  Now  the  fences  were 
lined  with  hitched  horses  and  the  grass  was  black 
with  men.  The  two  boys  rode  in  with  the  others, 
unchallenged  and  accepted  as  Tories  in  good  stand- 
ing. They  were  careful  to  tie  their  horses  a  little 
apart  from  most  and  to  avoid  associating  themselves 
with  any  one  company.  Michael  felt  suddenly  very 
grateful  to  Gerry — taking  all  this  trouble  to  aid 
him  join  a  cause  with  which  he  himself  had  no 
sympathy. 

A  score  of  fires  flamed  and  crackled  in  the  south 
pasture  by  Nelson's  house  that  night,  for  there  were 
three  hundred  or  more  horse  and  foot  gathered  for 
the  man-hunt  that  was  to  begin  at  dawn.  Perhaps 
the  fourth  part  were  garbed  in  the  green  and  buff 
of  Major  Gailey's  loyalist  militia,  the  rest  wore  ordi- 
nary homespun.  Of  discipline  or  organization  there 
was  none  among  these  others.  Each  man  attached 
himself  to  whatever  company  he  fancied,  and  a 
captain  never  knew  how  many  men  he  might  have 
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at  the  moment.  A  few  of  the  men  were  in  the 
kitchen,  molding  bullets  out  of  Mistress  Nelson's 
best  pewter  plates,  the  rest  were  merely  enjoying 
themselves  for  the  evening.  Some  were  playing  at 
dice  on  the  ground  or  cards  on  fallen  logs,  others 
oiled  their  guns  and  whetted  the  blades  of  their 
broadswords.  The  greater  part  were  gathered  in 
circles  around  fires,  laughing  and  talking.  Gideon 
Ball  began  to  sing  a  song  of  the  British  Garrisons, 
and  gradually  the  others  took  it  up.  The  thing  was 
possessed  of  innumerable  verses.  He  roared  them 
out  in  a  deep  and  rather  pleasant  voice,  and  all  the 
rest  came  crashing  in  on  the  chorus  till  the  somber 
woods  across  the  river  flung  back  the  echo. 

Michael  Blair  sat  well  back  from  the  fire  to  be 
less  conspicuous  in  his  fringed  leather  hunting  gar- 
ments of  northern  pattern.  He  had  heard  enough 
to  be  sure  that  Marion  was  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  intended  to  slip  away  before  dawn.  With  the 
slovenly  watch  the  Tories  were  keeping  it  should 
not  be  hard.  Perhaps  he  could  even  locate  Marion 
in  time  to  give  warning  of  the  search  for  him  to  be 
made  by  this  large  and  formidable  body  of  men, 
and  in  that  case  he  would  surely  receive  a  welcome. 
He  would  tell  Gerry  to  stay  behind,  to  remain  here 
with  his  friends.  Now  that  he  was  almost  certain 
to  be  able  to  locate  the  rebels  there  was  no  use  run- 
ning the  other  boy  into  any  further  danger. 

Watching  the  laughing  faces  in  the  ruddy  fire 
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light,  Michael  stirred  uneasily.  After  all,  these  men 
were  his  foes.  They  were  hunting  down  the  scat- 
tered bands  of  Continental  troops  who  still  had  the 
courage  to  keep  the  field  in  the  face  of  the  almost 
hopeless  situation  of  the  cause  of  Liberty  in  South 
Carolina.  Vengeful  irregulars,  possessing  in  victory 
the  brutal  ferocity  of  the  bully,  they  were  even 
worse  than  the  British  regulars.  Remembering 
what  he  had  seen  of  the  hardships  of  Washington's 
tatterdemalion  troops  in  the  North,  recalling  the 
bloody  horror  of  Cherry  Valley,  knowing  what  he 
had  heard  of  the  perilous  and  destitute  condition  of 
those  men  this  company  was  to  hunt  on  the 
morrow,  Michael  felt  a  great  indignation  rising 
within  him.  The  renegades  under  Walter  Butler 
who  had  slain  his  father  and  these  men  singing 
around  the  fires  were  all  tarred  with  the  same  brush. 
It  annoyed  him  to  see  these  loyalists  sitting  here  so 
well  fed,  so  arrogant  in  their  superior  numbers. 

A  low  whistle  came  floating  from  the  thronging 
shadows  beyond  the  glow  of  the  fires,  and  Michael 
suddenly  stiffened  with  his  pulse  pounding  in  his 
ears.  He  knew  that  call  now,  the  signal  of  Marion's 
Men.  Quickly  he  glanced  at  the  Tories.  One  large 
group  was  singing  "Strike  Home,  Britannia,"  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  ability,  the  others  were  still 
busied  at  their  various  games.  Rifles  were  stacked 
in  one  place  in  long  rows  and  the  men  were  heedless 
of  any  danger.    Even  the  few  sentries  had  drawn 
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close  to  camp,  leaning  on  their  rifles  and  chatting 
with  friends,  for  the  most  part  standing  with  their 
backs  to  the  very  woods  they  were  meant  to  watch. 
Michael  had  an  inspiration  of  what  was  coming  and 
stretched  flat  on  the  ground  beside  a  fallen  log.  He 
had  no  desire  to  be  laid  low  by  the  bullets  of  the 
men  he  had  come  to  join.  Nearby  a  man  was  shout- 
ing: '*A  main!  A  main!"  as  he  threw  the  dice. 

A  bugle  sounded!  Clear  and  strident,  carrying  a 
lilting  jubilation  in  its  sudden  alarm,  it  rang  out 
from  somewhere  in  the  darkness  among  the  trees 
and  was  answered  from  across  the  encampment. 
The  song  died  in  the  middle  of  a  bar  and  a  sudden 
hush  fell  on  the  men  around  the  fires.  Then,  even 
as  they  sprang  to  their  feet,  the  storm  broke.  Rifles 
and  muskets  spoke  from  all  sides,  rippling  tongues 
of  flame  that  split  the  darkness  with  a  message  of 
death.  The  sentries  and  the  men  guarding  the 
stacked  rifles  went  down  without  a  sound,  clear 
targets  in  the  firelight  and  unerringly  picked  off  by 
the  keen-eyed  huntsmen  surrounding  them.  A 
man  screamed,  another  swore  in  a  deep  and  angry 
voice,  another  laughed  with  a  shrill,  unnatural 
sound.  More  rifle  shots  crashed  out,  and  a  few 
more  men  went  down.  Then,  while  they  all  milled 
around  in  helpless  confusion,  came  the  final  stroke. 

The  woods  seemed  to  vomit  horsemen.  Wild- 
eyed  mounted  riflemen  galloped  in  from  all  sides, 
shooting  from  the  hip  as  they  came  and  yelling 
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while  the  bugles  continued  their  brazen  throated 
war  cry.  Leading  one  of  the  charging  groups 
Michael  recognized  Scotch  MacDonald,  astride  his 
big  black  stallion  and  waving  a  long  claymore  that 
flashed  in  the  firelight.  They  rode  over  a  squad  that 
formed  to  meet  them,  and  the  long  blade  rose  red. 
From  half  a  dozen  points  the  ragged  raiders  of  the 
Swamp  Fox  closed  in  on  their  startled  and  dis- 
organized foes. 

The  entire  fight  lasted  less  than  three  minutes. 
Acting  on  a  prearranged  plan  the  rebels  seized  the 
rifle  stacks  in  their  first  rush,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
Tories  were  cut  off  from  their  weapons.  After  a 
feeble  show  of  resistance  the  others  threw  down 
their  arms  and  the  battle  was  over.  Michael  rose 
to  his  feet  and  with  a  queer  sensation  in  his  throat 
stood  looking  down  at  the  body  of  a  man  who  lay  a 
few  feet  away.  It  was  Gideon  Ball,  with  a  round 
blue  hole  in  his  forehead,  still  holding  a  winning 
combination  of  cards  in  his  stiffening  hand.  With 
a  sigh  the  boy  turned  away. 

Not  till  a  little  later,  when  the  prisoners  were 
herded  together,  did  they  all  realize  the  small  size  of 
the  troop  that  had  so  completely  routed  them. 
Marion's  Brigade,  which  had  not  lost  a  man  in  the 
fight,  numbered  that  night  exactly  sixty-five  men. 
Furthermore,  so  low  was  their  supply  of  powder, 
they  had  possessed  but  four  rounds  per  man  when 
the  battle  started. 
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Lair  of  the  Fox 

MORE  wood  had  been  thrown  on  the  fires  for 
better  illumination  and  a  few  light  wagons 
came  rattling  into  the  pasture.  No 
freighter's  drays  were  these,  but  high-wheeled 
wagons  suitable  for  traveling  across  country  where 
there  were  no  roads  or  through  the  forests.  Grin- 
ning teamsters  began  to  load  them  with  the  cap- 
tured muskets,  while  a  squad  went  through  the 
prisoners  appropriating  their  powderhorns  and  bags 
of  bullets  and  wadding.  The  sentries  who  now 
stood  watch  were  not  the  careless,  easy-going  type 
that  had  guarded  the  Tory  camp.  They  were  keen- 
eyed,  silent  men  with  ready  rifles  and  restless 
glances. 

Standing  by  himself,  Michael  Blair  examined 
with  keen  interest  the  men  of  Marion's  Brigade. 
This  was  the  brood  of  the  Swamp  Fox,  the  stout- 
hearted little  band  whose  fame  had  made  them 
almost  legendary  figures.  They  were  men  of  all 
ages — graybeards  with  reddened  eyes  that  were  yet 
keen  behind  the  sights,  and  smooth-faced  boys 
younger  than  Michael  himself.  Some  were  Negroes, 
fighting  by  the  sides  of  former  masters,  others  be- 
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trayed  even  in  rags  the  assurance  of  the  aristocrat. 
There  was  no  semblance  of  uniform,  save  among  a 
very  few  of  the  officers.  They  wore  Hnen  hunting 
shirts  or  homespun  jackets,  some  were  In  forest 
ranger  leather,  others  wore  parts  of  captured 
British  uniforms.  A  few  were  nearly  naked.  On 
their  feet  was  a  motley  range  of  footgear  from  sea- 
boots  to  wrappings  of  rags;  while  on  their  heads 
they  wore  everything  from  cocked  hats  or  coonskin 
caps  to  battered  leather  shakos  that  had  once  been 
part  of  the  uniform  of  the  now  almost  half-for- 
gotten Second  South  Carolina  Regiment.  The  only 
similarity,  the  only  distinguishing  feature  they  all 
had  in  common,  was  that  they  were  without  excep- 
tion ragged  beyond  imagining  and  stained  with 
forest  mold.  Michael  could  understand  how  the 
British  contemptuously  termed  them  guerillas  and 
outlaws. 

Gradually  the  boy's  attention  shifted  from  the 
appearance  of  the  rebels  to  their  faces.  Now  he 
found  a  similarity.  In  the  ruddy,  flickering  fire- 
light their  eyes  were  all  the  same.  They  were  the 
eyes  of  dreamers,  of  men  who  beheld  a  dim  vision, 
yet  withal  hard  and  self-reliant  in  the  extreme. 
Their  glances  were  keen  and  constantly  shifting, 
occasionally  lighting  with  a  flash  of  dry  humor, 
yet  instantly  returning  to  a  brooding  somberness. 
As  he  watched  their  lean,  lined,  bronzed  faces 
marked    with    thin-lipped    alertness    there    slowly 
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came  to  Michael  Blair  a  greater  realization  than  ever 
before  of  just  what  this  war  meant.  There  was  a 
great  force  driving  these  men  on,  something 
mightier  than  themselves,  something  superior  to 
hardship  and  peril  and  unending  danger.  The 
struggle  might  be  hopeless,  but  it  was  worthwhile 
and  somehow  inevitable.  He  knew  that  his  decision 
had  been  the  right  one. 

A  slight,  dark-faced  man  in  a  red  jacket  walked 
into  the  firelight,  and  Michael's  heart  leaped.  He 
recognized  General  Marion  and  began  to  edge  for- 
ward as  the  rebel  leader  commenced  to  speak  to  the 
tall  young  officer  in  charge  of  loading  the  wagons. 

''Take  all  the  powder  and  balls,  Horry,"  he  said, 
*'and  as  many  muskets  as  we  can  take  care  of.  Use 
only  your  own  light  wagons,  for  we  must  move  out 
within  the  hour.    Have  you  found  any  salt?" 

"A  few  pounds." 

''Thank  the  Lord  for  that!  Our  food  will  at  least 
taste  a  Httle  better." 

"And  the  prisoners?"  inquired  the  young  officer. 

He  was  Captain  Peter  Horry,  a  tall  officer  who 
had  been  a  companion  of  Marion  in  the  old  days  of 
the  defense  of  Fort  Moultrie  before  Charles-town. 

"Send  the  British  and  the  officers  north  under 
guard.  Parole  the  others  as  usual.  It  is  all  we 
can  do." 

Just  then  he  caught  sight  of  Michael  standing 
nearby  and  turned  to  him. 
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*'What  can  I  do  for  you,  young  sir?"  he  inquired. 

The  boy  stepped  forward  into  the  fireHght. 

**I  would  hke  to  join  you,  sir." 

"Egad,  it  is  one  of  my  young  coon  hunters  of  the 
Santee!" 

Marion's  rare  but  charming  smile  spread  over  his 
somber  face.  '*You  wear  northern  buckskin,  young 
sir.    Is  that  not  Iroquois  beadwork?" 

**Yes  sir,  it  is  Oneida." 

"What  is  your  name?" 

"I  am  Michael  Blair,  of  New  York  and  Fonda's 
Bush.  My  father  was  killed  a  fortnight  ago  by 
Walter  Butler's  Mohawks.  I  would  like  to  join 
you." 

The  rebel  general  dropped  a  friendly  hand  on  the 
boy's  shoulder,  and  looked  long  into  his  face.  Be- 
fore that  searching,  weary,  kindly  gaze  Michael  felt 
as  though  his  every  thought  were  being  probed. 
Then  Marion  smiled  again. 

"We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you,  Michael. 
The  Lord  knows  we  have  dire  need  of  all  the  men 
we  can  get.  Ride  with  us  when  we  leave,  and  I 
will  assign  you  to  a  company  in  the  morning." 

Just  before  departure  Michael  found  a  chance  for 
a  few  words  with  his  cousin.  The  two  boys  shook 
hands  a  little  uncertainly. 

"Well,  Gerry,"  he  said,  "I  guess  our  trails  part 
here." 

"Reckon  they  do,  Micky.    Take  care  of  yo'self  .'* 
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"I'll  try  to.  Give  my  respects  to  your  mother 
and  grandfather,  and  Betty.  You  were  all  very 
good  to  me.  Oh — ^by  the  way.  Don't  forget  to 
take  the  roan  gelding  back  with  you." 

"Bayard?  You  are  to  keep  him,  Micky.  Grand- 
father told  me  to  leave  the  roan  with  you  as  a  gift. 
What  kind  of  a  cavalryman  would  you  be  without 
a  horse?" 

They  both  laughed  a  little  unsteadily,  and  then 
a  bugle  pealed.  Boots  and  saddles!  The  call  dear 
to  every  cavalryman  rang  out  across  the  firelight 
and  the  midnight  shadows,  and  another  answered  it 
from  across  the  pasture.  Teamsters  shouted  and  the 
wagons  rolled  away  into  the  night,  while  the  rebel 
troopers  began  to  swing  up  into  their  saddles.  With 
a  few  jests,  with  thin-lipped  smiles  at  the  sullen  and 
disgruntled  Tories,  they  sat  astride  their  wiry  horses 
and  moved  out  in  a  ragged  column.  At  last  only 
Peter  Horry's  troop  remained,  and  that  officer 
beckoned  to  Michael.  With  a  muttered  "Good 
luck!"  the  boys  shook  hands  once  more,  and  then 
Michael  untied  Bayard  from  the  fence  and  set  foot 
in  the  stirrup.  A  moment  later  he  was  on  the 
inarch,  at  last  a  member  of  Marion's  Brigade. 

The  firelight  fell  away  behind,  and  the  shadows 
swallowed  them.  Through  the  muddy  waters  of 
the  Waccamaw  they  splashed,  the  horses  breast- 
deep  and  the  men  lifting  their  feet  to  keep  them 
dry,  then  went  scrambling  up  the  far  bank.     All 
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about  Michael  was  the  sound  and  feel  o£  riding  men, 
though  as  yet  his  eyes  could  see  nought  but  dim 
shapes  moving  through  the  gloom.  Hoofs  struck 
dully  on  mossy  ground,  leather  creaked,  a  bridle 
jingled,  and  for  an  instant  the  scabbard  of  a  broad- 
sword rattled  against  a  stirrup  iron.  From  both 
flanks  came  low,  reassuring  whistles  where  scouts 
were  moving  parallel  with  the  column  and  guard- 
ing against  surprise.  Somewhere  ahead  a  man  was 
singing  softly  to  himself,  the  words  inaudible  but 
the  faint  melody  possessed  of  a  haunting  sadness. 
Slipping  wraithlike  through  the  darkness,  elusive  as 
the  will-o'-the-wisp  that  was  often  their  only  light, 
Marion's  Men  were  again  on  their  endless,  ceaseless 
march. 

As  Michael's  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
darkness  he  saw  that  a  big-thewed  giant  in  a  coon- 
skin  cap  was  riding  beside  him,  a  long  "Brown  Bess" 
across  his  saddlebow.  Then  they  passed  through  a 
clearing  in  the  woods  where  the  waning  moonlight 
struck  down,  and  he  recognized  Scotch  Mac- 
Donald.  The  big  rebel  knew  him,  and  stretched 
out  a  hairy  hand. 

"I  owe  you  a  debt,  youngster,"  he  said,  "you  did 
well  to  blow  out  the  candles  that  night  at  the  Pig 
and  Whistle.    So  you're  one  of  us  now?" 

"Yes.  The  General  has  accepted  me  into  the 
brigade." 

"I  thought  I'd  see  you  here  some  day.    I  knew 
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your  heart  was  in  the  right  place  when  you  gave  me 
'God  save  our  country'  in  front  of  the  smithy  that 
evening." 

'*I  knew  your  sentiments  before  that,"  said 
Michael  smiKng  reminiscently.  **Early  that  morn- 
ing in  Charles-town  I  heard  you  go  by  singing  that 
song  about  the  grenadier.  Where  did  you  learn  it?" 
The  Scot  chuckled. 

**I  picked  it  up  from  a  man  who  had  been  with 
Cresap's  Riflemen — though  at  the  time  I  didn't 
fancy  it  so  much  as  I  was  still  a  Tory.  My  father 
led  our  people  in  one  of  the  first  Tory  expeditions  in 
this  colony.  Though  the  memory  of  the  bloody 
field  of  Culloden  was  with  them,  they  fought  for 
the  British.  But  then  I  decided  the  Bloody  Backs 
and  I  were  never  meant  for  friends  and  came  to 
serve  with  Marion." 

A  command  came  down  the  column  from  some- 
where ahead,  passed  back  from  man  to  man  and 
they  increased  gait  to  a  trot.  All  night  they  rode, 
and  just  when  dawn  was  paling  the  eastern  sky, 
halted  for  a  brief  space  in  a  clearing  where  a  small 
stream  ran  through. 

"Ye  have  three  hours,"  Captain  Horry  told  his 
troop.  ''Make  the  most  of  it,  for  we  ride  all  day. 
We  must  put  many  leagues  between  ourselves  and 
Nelson's  before  to-morrow  night." 

As  did  the  others,  Michael  spread  his  blanket  and 
stretched  out  on  the  ground.    He  had  no  intention 
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of  sleeping.  There  was  too  much  to  think  about, 
too  much  excitement  in  the  novelty  of  the  whole 
thing,  but  he  was  more  tired  than  he  had  realized. 
It  seemed  but  a  few  minutes  later  that  the  bugles 
were  blowing  and  MacDonald  was  good-naturedly 
prodding  him  in  the  ribs  with  a  ramrod. 

There  followed  two  weeks  such  as  the  boy  from 
the  North  had  never  known.  A  fortnight  of  lurk- 
ing in  thick  woodlands  or  gloomy  cypress  swamps, 
of  constant  riding  and  never  spending  more  than 
two  nights  in  the  same  place.  Half  a  month  of 
endless  raids  and  skirmishing,  of  alternate  harassing 
the  British  and  running  from  them,  of  endless 
watchfulness,  of  sleeping  in  snatches  with  one  ear 
cocked  for  the  sound  of  the  alarm  and  of  eating  at 
odd  moments  whatever  he  could  find  and  tighten- 
ing his  belt  with  a  grin  when  there  was  nothing  at 
all  to  eat.  Life  in  Marion's  Brigade  was  an  uncer- 
tain thing  at  best. 

Michael's  clothing  became  torn  by  brambles  and 
stained  with  mud  and  mold  till  his  appearance  was 
as  bedraggled  as  that  of  any  of  his  fellows.  His 
face  was  thinned  by  privation,  and  tanned  by  end- 
less riding  into  the  wind  and  by  the  warmth  that 
persisted  in  the  Carolina  sun  on  clear  days  even  in 
the  early  autumn.  His  body  was  lean  and  tough  as 
a  rawhide,  inured  to  long  hours  in  the  saddle  and 
to  no  better  bed  than  a  heap  of  moss  if  any  was 
available  at  all.    The  long  rifle  that  lay  across  his 
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pommel  when  he  rode  and  beside  him  when  he  slept 
had  become  almost  a  part  of  his  body  as  had  the 
sword  at  his  side.  Almost  it  seemed,  so  adaptable  is 
the  human  mind,  as  though  there  never  had  been 
any  other  life  than  this  of  constant  fighting  and 
running,  of  endless  hours  on  the  trail  and  danger 
that  became  commonplace.  He  had  long  ago  be- 
come a  full-fledged  member  of  Horry's  troop  of  the 
Brigade. 

Under  the  friendly  tutelage  of  MacDonald, 
Michael  increased  his  natural  aptitude  with  the 
Deckhardt  rifle  till  he  ranked  with  the  best.  The 
big  Scot  seemed  to  have  taken  the  boy  under  his 
wing.  He  taught  him  to  move  through  the  swamps 
and  thickets  as  quietly  as  any  four-footed  denizen 
of  the  forest,  and  to  read  the  signs  as  he  went.  The 
broken  branch  or  the  disturbed  moss,  the  alarmed 
flock  of  birds  or  the  muddied  ford,  all  now  carried 
their  message.  The  boy's  eyesight  seemed  to  im- 
prove, and  he  learned  to  spot  any  movement  far  off 
when  clinging  in  a  tree  top,  or  to  find  his  way  un- 
erringly through  the  forests  at  night  by  the  stars 
and  the  feel  of  the  tree  trunks  and  by  that  subtle 
instinct  of  direction  that  is  developed  with  practice. 
He  could  cook  a  few  potatoes  over  a  small  fire  and 
call  it  a  meal,  and  drink  the  polluted  water  from  a 
swamp  when  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  had. 
When  he  awoke  in  the  mornings  he  would  first 
douse  his  head  in  a  canvas  bucket  of  water  to  clear 
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away  the  sleep,  then  cleanse  his  teeth  with  the 
frayed  end  of  a  willow  twig.  A  moment  of  arm- 
swinging  to  drive  the  morning  chill  from  his  blood, 
a  mouthful  of  dried  corn  for  breakfast,  and — an- 
other day  had  begun.  At  times  he  almost  seemed 
to  himself  like  a  different  person. 

At  this  time  the  Brigade,  which  had  swollen  to 
two  hundred  men  shortly  after  the  fight  at  Nelson's, 
was  dwindling.  The  peculiar  nature  of  Marion's 
force,  where  the  men  served  without  even  the  hope 
of  pay,  kept  its  numbers  constantly  fluctuating. 
Most  of  his  men  had  to  care  for  their  families  at 
the  same  time  as  they  fought  for  the  cause  of 
Liberty.  At  intervals  they  had  to  ride  away  for  a 
week  or  so,  visiting  their  families  who  were  often 
hiding  deep  in  some  of  the  swamps,  planting  a  little 
grain  and  making  some  provisions  of  a  similar  na- 
ture before  returning  to  join  the  Brigade.  An 
oflScer  trained  only  in  the  school  of  the  regulars 
might  have  forbade  this — whereupon  he  would 
promptly  have  lost  his  force.  One  could  not  use 
ordinary  methods  of  discipline  with  these  hard- 
bitten independent  quarrelsome  Carolinians  who 
served  without  formal  enlistment  because  of  their 
devotion  to  the  cause.  General  Marion  recognized 
this  necessity  of  his  men  for  frequent  furloughs,  and 
made  it  part  of  his  system  of  operations.  His  com- 
plete understanding  of  his  men  and  their  needs  was 
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one  of  the  things  that  made  him  so  great  as  a  leader 
o£  partisan  troops. 

Midnight  of  a  warm  night  some  weeks  later 
found  the  main  body  of  the  Brigade  halted  at  one 
of  the  fords  of  the  Great  Pedee.  They  sat  their 
motionless  horses  in  a  long  column  on  the  narrow 
trail,  waiting  in  silence.  Word  had  come  that 
Cornwallis  had  dispatched  Colonel  Tarleton  after 
them  with  his  full  legion,  and  they  were  waiting 
the  return  of  Major  James,  the  gallant  officer  from 
Williamsburg,  who  had  gone  eastward  with  twenty 
men  two  days  before  for  information.  A  week 
earlier  there  had  still  been  two  hundred  men  in  the 
brigade.  Now  so  many  had  departed  on  flying 
trips  to  their  homes  that  there  were  now  no  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty.  In  stolid  patience  they 
waited. 

In  the  front  rank  was  Michael  Blair  on  Bayard, 
and  beside  him  the  big-thewed  MacDonald  sat 
astride  Selim,  the  great  black  stallion  that  had  be- 
come almost  as  famous  as  he  himself.  There  was 
no  sound  but  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  horses  and 
an  occasional  faint  creak  of  leather.  Then  low 
whistles  sounded  from  somewhere  ahead,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  the  faint  drumming  of  hoofs  muffled 
by  moist  ground. 

Major  James  and  his  twenty  men  appeared  across 
the  river  and  splashed  through  the  shallows.  They 
were  like  specters  in  the  faint  moonlight,  and  the 
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water  turned  to  silver  as  they  churned  it.  James 
dismounted  beside  Marion  who  stood  at  his  horse's 
head,  in  the  mud  at  the  edge  of  the  ford. 

"They're  hot  after  us  this  time,  General,"  the 
Major  reported  grimly.  "Near  sunset  to-night  we 
sighted  a  large  force  on  the  road.  We  watched 
them  from  the  shelter  of  the  trees — three  hundred 
British  regulars  under  Wemyss  and  over  five  hun- 
dred Tories.  And  at  that  they're  only  Tarleton's 
advance  guard.  The  Butcher  and  his  Legion  are 
half  a  day's  march  behind." 

"Did  you  touch  them  up  at  all?"  inquired 
Marion.  James'  gaunt  face  creased  into  a  wintry 
smile. 

"Aye,  sir,  that  we  did.  We  swooped  down  on 
the  rear  guard  and  cut  them  up  a  bit.  Egad,  but 
they  were  startled!  Also  set  free  some  two  score 
prisoners,  who  scattered  into  the  woods.  Then  we 
rode  here,  post  haste.     But  now  what?" 

For  a  long  moment  Marion  hesitated,  then  he 
sighed. 

"That  is  just  the  question,"  he  said.  "Ask  all 
the  officers  to  join  me  here  at  once." 

The  men  remained  in  the  saddle,  motionless  and 
waiting,  while  the  officers  gathered  in  a  little  dis- 
mounted group  in  the  mud  at  the  river  bank.  In 
the  dim  moonlight  their  faces  looked  pale,  and  the 
tarnished  gold  on  the  uniforms  of  such  as  wore 
them  gleamed  faintly.    Each  officer  in  turn  spoke 
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his  mind,  for  though  Marion's  decisions  were  al- 
ways his  own  he  preferred  to  get  the  opinions  of  his 
fellows  first.  The  tale  from  each  was  the  same. 
There  were  twenty  times  their  number  in  the  puni- 
tive expedition  pushing  after  them,  and  even  their 
intrepid  daring  could  not  cope  in  open  fight  with 
so  many  British  regulars.  Retreat  was  the  only 
possible  course.  With  the  fox  gone  the  hounds 
would  eventually  give  up  the  chase,  and  then  they 
could  return  and  take  the  field  once  more.  Marion 
stood  silent,  deep  in  thought,  and  his  officers 
watched  him  with  deep  sympathy  on  their  gaunt, 
lined  faces.  Then  he  mounted  and  turned  to  face 
his  waiting  followers. 

"Men — and  my  friends,"  he  said  in  a  voice  that 
though  not  loud  yet  carried  the  length  of  the 
column,  "we  must  retreat  to  the  northward.  We 
will  go  toward  White  Swamp,  near  the  head  of  the 
Waccamaw.  It  grieves  me  to  give  this  order,  but 
there  is  no  other  possible  course  open  to  us  at  this 
time.  The  men  from  each  district  will  drop  off  as 
we  pass  through,  and  await  word  to  gather  again 
when  the  time  seems  favorable." 

A  long  sigh,  almost  a  groan,  was  audible  all  along 
the  line.  They  knew  this  step  was  necessary,  yet 
each  man  also  knew  what  it  would  mean  to  the 
unfortunate  settlers  of  the  district  they  were  quit- 
ting. Tarleton  and  his  men  would  lay  it  waste  with 
fire  and  sword.     Dark  days  were  ahead  for  the 
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patriots  of  South  Carolina,  but  it  could  not  be 
helped.  For  the  Brigade  to  remain  would  only 
mean  its  annihilation,  and  would  rob  it  of  possible 
future  usefulness.  Sadly  they  turned  the  heads 
of  their  horses  toward  North  Carolina  and  its 
swamps  that  would  be  inaccessible  to  the  British, 
while  a  cool  breeze  began  to  blow  across  the  river 
and  the  first  flush  of  dawn  came  to  the  eastern  sky. 


CHAPTER  VII 
Stockade  Walls 

THIN-LIPPED  and  mostly  silent,  the  Brigade 
followed  the  northward  trail  through  de- 
vious routes  that  gave  them  the  best  con- 
cealment. Cypress  swamps,  grim  and  foreboding, 
surrounded  them  much  of  the  time  with  now  and 
then  a  poverty-stricken  clearing.  Always  the  log 
houses  were  dilapidated  and  the  fields  overgrown, 
sometimes  both  were  deserted,  now  and  then  only 
blackened  ashes  already  disappearing  under  the  lush 
vegetation  were  all  that  remained  of  what  had  been 
a  home  before  the  horrors  of  partisan  warfare 
blotted  it  out.  When  the  houses  were  still  inhabited 
the  farmer  came  to  the  door  as  they  rode  by,  hold- 
ing his  flintlock  in  the  curve  of  his  arm  and  smiling 
with  gaunt,  awkward  shyness  at  seeing  they  were 
rebels,  while  haggard  women  and  thin  children 
peered  from  the  windows.  Seeing  those  pitiful 
farms,  struggling  for  existence  and  living  always 
under  the  threat  of  a  raid  from  marauders  of  the 
other  party,  Michael  Blair  received  a  new  realization 
of  just  what  war  meant. 

It  was  rarely  that  they  rode  on  open  roads  on  that 
retreat  where  their  number  constantly  dwindled  as 
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the  men  from  each  neighborhood  dropped  off,  and 
when  they  did  it  was  a  matter  of  trotting  steadily 
and  ceaselessly  on  for  mile  after  mile,  till  friendly 
swamps  or  forest  swallowed  them  once  more.  Then, 
when  the  thickets  of  laurel  and  dogwood  closed  in 
around  their  weatherbeaten  ranks,  and  the  great 
boles  of  the  trees  were  all  about  them  like  the  pil- 
lars of  a  church,  and  streamers  of  gray  moss  hung 
down  like  bits  of  old,  forgotten  lace,  they  felt  more 
at  home  and  relaxed  a  bit.  They  were  all  a  little 
gloomy,  thinking  of  what  was  probably  already 
happening  to  the  countryside  they  had  been  forced 
to  abandon. 

One  day  Michael  and  MacDonald  rode  together 
far  out  on  the  flank.  They  had  been  detached  on 
an  independent  scout,  to  rejoin  the  main  body  at 
White  Swamp  a  few  days'  march  ahead,  for  Marion 
wished  as  much  information  as  possible  about  the 
country  within  many  leagues  of  the  place  where  he 
intended  to  go  into  retirement.  There  was  a  hint 
of  frost  in  the  air,  and  when  Michael  dismounted 
to  fill  his  canteen  at  a  stream  his  breath  drifted 
away  in  a  white  cloud. 

"Plague  take  this  weather,"  growled  MacDonald, 
swinging  his  great  arms  as  he  sat  relaxed  in  the 
saddle.  '*I  could  wish  for  excitement  to  warm  us 
up.    What  say  you,  lad?" 

The  boy,  squatting  in  the  mud  at  the  edge  of  the 
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little  stream,  did  not  look  up.  Instead  he  spoke 
very  quietly. 

**It  looks  as  though  we  may  have  plenty,  Mac. 
If  I  read  these  signs  aright  these  are  Indian  tracks, 
and  not  over  two  hours  old.'* 

In  an  instant  the  big  man  had  slipped  from  the 
saddle.  He  crouched  at  Michael's  side,  where  the 
imprint  of  moccasins  was  clear  and  fresh  in  the 
mud.  At  last  he  sighed  and  heaved  upright,  glanc- 
ing at  the  priming  of  his  rifle  and  taking  a  long 
look  around. 

"Right  you  are,  lad,  and  they're  Cherokee  at  that. 
I  know  not  what  they  do  so  far  east,  but  it  must 
be  some  devilment.  By  the  look  of  the  tracks  there 
are  not  many.  Probably  a  party  of  young  braves 
out  on  their  own,  but  there  are  enough  to  make 
plenty  of  trouble.  Keep  a  sharp  lookout  now,  boy, 
unless  you  want  your  scalp  lifted." 

All  that  day  they  rode  carefully,  alert  and  watch- 
ful, occasionally  pausing  motionless  to  look  for  signs 
of  movement  on  their  back  trail  as  well  as  watching 
the  way  ahead.  They  saw  more  Indian  tracks, 
equally  fresh,  and  also  the  booted  imprint  of  a  body 
of  marching  white  men,  but  nothing  molested 
them.  It  was  near  sunset  that  the  trees  fell  away 
and  in  a  large  clearing  they  saw  the  weathered 
palisades  of  a  small  fort.  The  clearing  was  dotted 
with  jagged  stumps  from  the  trees  that  had  been 
felled  when  the  stockade  was  built,  and  was  black- 
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ened  from  a  recent  burning  over  of  the  underbrush. 
It  was  a  gloomy  and  desolate  spot  at  twiUght,  with 
the  dark  forest  forming  a  somber,  brooding  back- 
ground and  the  log  tower  on  one  corner  of  the  little 
fort  black  against  the  reddening  sky,  but  smoke 
drifted  lazily  upward  from  a  chimney  and  they 
could  see  the  gleam  of  bayonets  moving  along  the 
top  of  the  palisade. 

'*WTiat  fort  is  that?"  asked  Michael,  instinctively 
dropping  his  voice  to  a  whisper  in  the  sunset  still- 
ness.    His  companion  shook  his  head. 

"I  know  not,  lad.  I  did  not  even  know  there  was 
a  fort  in  this  district." 

He  fell  silent,  peering  intently  at  a  soldier  who 
was  standing  just  above  the  gate,  smoking  a  pipe 
and  leaning  his  elbows  on  the  top  of  the  palisade. 
Then  he  chuckled. 

**He  wears  a  Continental  uniform,  lad,  so  they 
must  be  friendly.  Come  on.  That  should  be  a  far 
healthier  place  to  spend  this  night  than  here  in  the 
woods." 

They  walked  their  horses  boldly  out  into  the 
clearing,  and  the  sentry  above  the  gate  leveled  his 
musket.  As  they  drew  close  he  shouted  out  a 
challenge. 

"Halt  or  I  fire!    Who  are  ye?" 

**God  save  our  country!"  replied  MacDonald  in 
a  booming  voice.  "We  are  friends  to  the  cause  of 
Liberty,  seeking  shelter  for  the  night." 
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An  officer  appeared  beside  the  sentry  and  looked 
down  at  them  as  they  drew  rein  immediately  under 
the  gate. 

"You  are  strangers  to  this  district,"  he  said  at 
last. 

"Yes,  sir.     We  are  scouts  of  Marion's  Brigade." 

A  moment  later  the  log  gates  swung  open  to  re- 
ceive them. 

They  found  themselves  in  a  little  square  enclosure 
that  held  one  fair-sized  house  and  half  a  dozen 
smaller  cabins.  The  candlelight  beginning  to  shine 
from  the  windows  was  pleasant  and  friendly.  A 
score  of  soldiers  in  faded  blue  regim.entals  gathered 
around  them,  and  the  officer  came  hurrying  down 
the  ladder  from  the  firing  step  of  the  surrounding 
stockade.  He  was  a  tall,  lean  man  with  a  thin  face 
in  which  sat  a  pair  of  merry  blue  eyes. 

"Major  Boyette,  of  the  Second  North  Carolina, 
at  your  service,"  he  greeted  them  in  a  pleasant 
drawl.  "My  apologies  fo'  having  kept  you  waiting 
so  long,  gentlemen,  but  we  have  learned  to  be  very 
cautious  here  at  Fort  Morgan." 

"You  have  reason  to  be,"  replied  Michael  as  he 
slid  from  the  saddle  and  gave  Bayard  over  to  a 
waiting  soldier.  "We  saw  fresh  Indian  tracks  a  few 
miles  away  in  the  forest,  and  also  the  trail  of  march- 
ing white  men.  Civilians  or  militia,  from  the 
variety  of  their  boots." 
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The  smile  faded  from  Major  Boyette's  thin  face, 
and  he  pulled  at  his  long  chin  thoughtfully. 

"So  the  Cherokees  and  Tories  are  afoot,"  he  said 
at  last.  "I  have  been  expecting  it  for  some  time. 
Sergeant!" 

A  grizzled  veteran  with  chevrons  on  his  torn 
sleeve  stiffened  to  attention.  "Take  three  men  and 
the  horses,  ride  to  all  the  Whig  families  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  recommend  that  they  come  at  once 
into  the  fort.  Tell  them  to  come  to-night  without 
fail,  to-morrow  may  be  too  late." 

The  sergeant  hurried  off,  and  Major  Boyette 
turned  smilingly  to  his  guests. 

"We  have  but  four  horses  here,"  he  said,  "and 
must  do  the  best  we  can  to  spread  the  alarm  with 
them." 

"We  are  mounted,  can  we  not  assist?"  asked 
Michael  eagerly. 

The  officer  nodded. 

"We  shall  be  very  glad  of  your  help,  seh.  But 
first  come  to  dinner  with  me  and  tell  me  your 
news." 

Over  the  simple  meal  of  corn  bread  and  stew, 
washed  down  with  water  from  the  well  of  the  fort, 
the  two  men  of  Marion's  Brigade  told  the  news  of 
Tarleton's  expedition  and  their  own  northward 
flight.  Major  Boyette  grew  serious  as  he  listened, 
and  at  the  end  nodded  slowly. 

"Doubtless  the  news  has  reached  the  Tories  of  this 
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district  and  emboldened  them  to  move  against  me 
here,"  he  said. 

MacDonald,  pushing  aside  his  empty  plate  with 
a  satisfied  sigh,  wiped  his  mouth  with  the  back  of 
one  hairy  hand  and  leaned  forward. 

"If  you  don't  mind  my  asking,  Major,"  he  said, 
*Tm  powerful  curious  to  know  how  this  fort  came 
to  be  here." 

The  tall  officer  chuckled. 

**I  reckon  you  might  call  it  half  an  accident,"  he 
said.  "When  General  Gates  moved  south  with  his 
army  he  detached  me  to  build  this  fort.  It  was  to 
be  one  of  a  series  of  posts  to  hold  the  country  we 
were  about  to  capture.  Well — I  reckon  everybody 
knows  what  happened  to  Gates  at  Camden.  We 
received  orders  to  abandon  and  destroy  the  fort, 
but" — a  fleeting  smile  passed  over  the  Major's  face 
- — "it  seemed  such  a  waste.  So  I  released  those  who 
wanted  to  go,  and  the  others  remained  here  with 
me.  I  reckon  you  might  call  us  the  last  outpost  of 
No'th  Carolina." 

"How  many  men  have  you?"  inquired  Michael. 

"Fifty-two,  including  myself.  But  we  should 
have  two  score  more  if  all  the  settlers  come  in  as 
ordered.  Now  if  you  are  ready  to  ride,  gentlemen, 
I  will  tell  you  where  to  go." 

Michael  Blair  never  forgot  that  evening.  Guided 
by  explicit  directions  from  Major  Boyette,  they 
stole  like  phantoms  through  the  darkness  till  they 
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came  to  a  lonely  house  in  a  little  clearing.  Mac- 
Donald  pounded  on  the  door,  and  after  some  argu- 
ment the  portal  swung  open  and  they  were  faced 
by  a  gaunt,  big-boned  farmer  with  rifle  ready  in 
his  hand.  Behind,  in  the  firelit  single  room  of  the 
cabin,  they  could  see  his  tall  wife  with  two  children 
clinging  to  her  skirts. 

"The  Cherokees  and  Tories  have  taken  the  trail," 
explained  Michael  hastily.  "You  must  go  to  the 
fort  at  once." 

"Come  in,"  said  the  farmer  heavily. 

He  closed  the  portal  and  grounded  his  rifle,  star- 
ing about  his  home  with  a  dazed  expression  in  his 
deep-set  eyes.  "You — you  mean  we  must  abandon 
this  house?" 

"It  is  the  only  thing  to  do.  You  must  all  seek 
the  fort  at  once.  The  raiders  will  attack  by  to- 
morrow, and  you  could  never  hold  out  here." 

The  farmer  looked  at  his  wife  in  silence.  Her 
lips  quivered  a  moment,  but  she  met  his  glance 
without  flinching. 

"Reckon  we'd  better  go,  David,"  she  said  at  last. 
"The  Major  knows  best.  Maybe — maybe  they  will 
overlook  this  house  while  we  are  away." 

As  Michael  and  his  companion  rode  off  the  set- 
tlers were  hastily  gathering  together  such  belongings 
as  they  could  carry  to  the  fort.  One  of  the  children 
had  begun  to  cry. 

Everywhere  the  tale  was  the  same.     To  half  a 
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dozen  lonely,  scattered  cabins  they  carried  the  news 
that  the  settlers  must  abandon  everything  they  had 
in  the  world  to  the  mercy  of  the  raiders  and  gather 
in  the  fort.  There  were  no  tears,  no  complaints. 
The  news  stunned  them,  but  one  and  all  met  the 
grim  necessity  with  silent  courage.  They  gathered 
together  their  pitiful  belongings  and  started 
through  the  night  toward  the  shelter  of  the  fort, 
carrying  their  children  and  in  most  cases  driving 
a  few  livestock  along  with  them.  MacDonald,  as 
they  rode  slowly  back  toward  the  fort  gave  words 
to  the  thought  that  was  in  Michael's  own  mind. 

"These  poor  folk  are  the  ones  on  whom  war  is 
the  hardest  of  all,  lad.  At  least  the  soldier  has  his 
bugle  to  rally  him  and  his  cause  to  lead  him  on,  the 
hope  of  victory  to  encourage  him.  These  are  denied 
the  peace  they  seek,  and  given  nought  In  return 
but  ruin  and  possibly  death." 

Sentries  were  watchful  at  the  fort  gates  as  they 
rode  in,  and  the  settlers  were  beginning  to  arrive 
in  little  family  groups.  Suddenly  very  tired, 
Michael  stumbled  to  the  crude  bed  that  had  been 
assigned  him  on  a  heap  of  blankets  in  a  corner  of 
one  of  the  cabins.    In  a  few  minutes  he  was  asleep. 

The  report  of  a  rifle  came  from  near  at  hand,  and 
Michael  was  on  his  feet  in  a  bound.  Still  dazed 
by  sleep,  unused  to  a  roof  for  long  weeks,  he  stared 
in  puzzlement  at  the  bare  little  cabin  with  the 
morning  sun  pouring  in  the  window  in  a  beam  of 
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golden  light.  Then  came  the  crack  of  another 
rifle  and  sleep  fell  away  from  his  eyes.  Seizing  his 
weapons  he  ran  out  into  the  enclosure  of  the  fort 
where  a  drum  had  begun  to  roll  the  alarm. 

Half  a  dozen  men,  soldiers  and  settlers,  stood 
along  the  firing  platform  of  the  nearest  wall  of  the 
stockade  firing  through  loopholes.  The  crash  of 
the  discharges  echoed  thunderously  across  the  little 
fort,  and  puffs  of  white  smoke  shot  up  above  the 
palisade  and  then  drifted  away  on  the  freshening 
breeze.  Within  the  square  women  were  securing 
the  livestock  and  carrying  buckets  of  water  from 
the  well  for  protection  against  fire  arrows.  The 
drum  continued  its  steady  roll,  beating  the  assembly 
while  a  tousle-headed  drummer  boy  pounded  the 
dry  cowhide  and  a  sergeant  began  to  bellow  orders. 
Troops  were  pouring  out  of  the  barracks,  buttoning 
tunics  and  straightening  powdered  wigs  as  they 
came,  and  Michael  noted  how  calm  and  unexcited 
they  were.  They  mustered  without  confusion, 
forming  quickly  in  their  straight  lines.  No  recruits 
were  these,  but  veterans  of  a  dozen  campaigns, 
regulars  of  the  North  Carolina  Line.  Their  blue 
uniforms  were  faded  and  patched,  but  their  white 
crossbelts  gleamed.  Michael  saw  that  the  metal 
work  of  their  equipment  was  as  polished  and  shining 
as  ever  that  of  any  British  troops. 

Major  Boyette  strolled  out  of  his  quarters,  as 
calm  as  if  on  parade,  his  sword  in  place  and  his 
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cocked  hat  set  at  a  jaunty  angle.  He  smiled  at  his 
men,  spoke  a  few  words  o£  encouragement,  and  then 
barked  an  order.  The  soldiers  filed  to  the  ladders 
and  climbed  to  the  firing  step,  except  for  one  small 
detachment  that  went  to  the  magazine  for  more 
powder.  Michael  saw  MacDonald  on  the  palisade 
near  the  gate,  firing  through  a  loophole  and  then 
smiling  down  at  him  as  he  reloaded.  The  boy 
climbed  up  beside  his  companion.  His  nostrils 
quivered  from  the  pungent  smell  of  powder  smoke. 

The  sky  was  clear  and  cloudless,  while  a  brisk 
wind  rustled  the  trees  and  stirred  to  faint  move- 
ment the  quiet  forest  surrounding  them  on  all  sides. 
The  woods  and  the  hills  beyond  all  looked  very 
peaceful,  except  for  the  puffs  of  white  smoke  that 
sprang  out  from  the  edge  of  the  forest  and  then 
quickly  dissolved  in  the  breeze.  He  could  see  no 
sign  of  any  men. 

"What  are  you  firing  at?"  he  asked. 

MacDonald  replied  with  difficulty,  his  mouth  at 
the  moment  being  full  of  wadding  as  he  wielded 
his  ramrod. 

"Shoot  at  the  smoke,  lad.  Soon  enough  you'll 
have  a  better  target,  I  reckon." 

In  spite  of  the  occasional  whine  of  a  bullet  pass- 
ing overhead,  or  thudding  dully  into  the  parapet, 
it  was  hard  for  Michael  to  realize  there  was  death 
in  the  peaceful-appearing  though  smoke-dotted 
countryside.     Then  a  soldier  at  a  nearby  loophole 
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Staggered  back  with  his  hands  to  his  face.  He  fell 
backward  from  the  firing  step  to  the  ground  below, 
and  a  woman  hurried  over  to  kneel  beside  him. 
After  a  moment  she  rose,  shaking  her  head,  and 
walked  slowly  away. 

Dim  shapes  were  now  visible  along  the  dark  edge 
of  the  forest,  slinking  from  cover  to  cover  and  some- 
times kneeling  to  fire.  Some  were  in  the  green  and 
buff  of  the  Tory  militia,  some  in  the  homespun, 
others  were  Cherokee  braves  in  full  war  paint. 
MacDonald  fired  with  an  oath  on  his  lips  as  a  pair 
of  Indians  ran  for  the  one  cabin  visible  from  the 
fort  but  he  missed  and  they  slipped  inside.  A  few 
minutes  later  flames  burst  from  the  windows  and 
dense  black  smoke  began  to  pour  out  from  under 
the  eaves.  Shrill  yelling  burst  out  along  the  forest 
edge,  and  the  men  on  the  parapet  of  Fort  Morgan 
cursed  helplessly  as  other  columns  of  smoke  began 
to  rise  from  nearby  in  the  woods.  The  big-boned 
farmer  Michael  had  met  the  night  before  stared 
fixedly  at  one  such  column  with  somber  eyes,  then 
rammed  home  a  cartridge  with  quiet  vindictiveness. 
From  the  direction  of  that  smoke  Michael  knew 
what  cabin  it  was  now  going  up  in  flame.  Each 
minor  tragedy  struck  home  to  some  one. 

"There  goes  my  house,"  muttered  another  settler 
nearby,  "the  red  devils  are  doing  that." 

Now  men  were  visible,  a  long  single  rank  of 
Tory  militia  who  advanced  at  a  run  on  two  sides 
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of  the  fort  with  guns  traiHng.  Till  this  point  most 
of  the  firing  had  been  done  by  the  settlers,  but 
now  Major  Boyette  snapped  an  order  and  the  sol- 
diers began  to  fire  by  volley.  The  crash  of  their 
muskets  was  like  a  rolling  peal  of  thunder,  and  the 
palisade  swam  in  smoke.  When  it  cleared  the  Tories 
had  taken  cover,  but  from  behind  every  stump  and 
inequality  in  the  ground  came  puffs  of  white  smoke. 
Michael  fired  at  a  man  running  for  cover,  but  his 
bullet  kicked  up  the  sand  a  yard  away. 

"More  allowance  for  windage,  boy,"  snapped 
MacDonald  who  was  ramming  home  another  car- 
tridge with  feverish  haste. 

Major  Boyette  came  strolling  along  the  firing 
step,  his  sword  swinging  from  his  wrist  and  a  spot 
of  color  on  each  thin  cheek.  He  spoke  to  his  men 
as  he  passed,  uttering  encouragement  or  advice  and 
occasionally  a  dry  jest,  but  when  he  came  to  Michael 
and  MacDonald  they  saw  that  his  eyes  were 
troubled. 

"Our  supply  of  powder  is  none  too  good,"  he  said 
in  a  low  voice,  "and  we  are  few  to  hold  the  fort 
which  is  none  too  secure  at  best.  Thank  Heaven 
I  burned  the  underbrush  over  last  week!  How  far 
away  would  you  think  General  Marion  might  be?" 

"It's  very  hard  to  say,  sir,"  Michael  told  him 
slowly.  "If  he  followed  the  same  trail  he  was  on 
when  we  left  he  should  be  within  a  day's  ride  or 
less.    But  the  General's  plans  change  so  often  that 
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he  might  be  far  away.  If  we  had  only  thought  of 
it  last  night  we  could  have  ridden  for  him  then." 

Boyette  shrugged  wearily. 

"I  should  have  thought  of  it  myself.  Well,  spilt 
milk  was  never  of  any  avail.  Not  a  rat  could  get 
through  now." 

He  nodded  toward  the  besieging  lines  that  were 
slowly  drawing  closer  on  all  four  sides.  **Think 
you  could  get  through  after  dark?" 

'"We  will  gladly  try,"  the  boy  answered  steadily, 
and  MacDonald  looked  away  from  his  loophole  long 
enough  to  mutter  agreement. 

**Then,  gentlemen,  I  will  ask  you  to  make  the 
attempt.    Come  to  me  after  sunset." 

The  tall  officer  saluted  and  walked  off.  The  angle 
of  his  battered  cocked  hat  was  as  jaunty  as  ever,  and 
none  could  tell  by  looking  at  him  that  he  was  not 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  defense  of  the  fort  and 
its  chances  of  survival.  When  a  woman  spoke  to 
him  he  smiled,  and  patted  the  head  of  the  small 
girl  who  clung  to  her  skirts.  Then  he  took  the 
musket  of  a  slain  soldier  and  sought  a  loophole 
himself. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
Retrjeat 

ALL  day  the  defense  of  Fort  Morgan  continued. 
r\  Twice  the  Tories  tried  to  rush  the  gate,  led 
by  a  small  detachment  of  British  regulars, 
and  twice  they  were  driven  back  while  redcoats 
lay  here  and  there  among  the  other  bodies  that  were 
scattered  over  the  charred  clearing.  The  besieging 
lines  were  now  close  enough  to  fire  accurately  at 
the  loopholes,  and  a  dozen  bodies  were  stretched  in 
a  long  row  at  one  side  of  the  fort.  Michael  noted 
with  keen  admiration  how  the  frontier  women 
moved  quietly  about,  tending  the  wounded  and 
carrying  dippers  of  water  to  the  parched,  powder- 
blackened  men  on  the  firing  steps.  Again,  when 
a  Cherokee  brave  crawled  close  enough  to  send  fire 
arrows  into  the  fort,  it  was  the  women  who  played 
the  largest  part  in  quenching  the  blazes  that  were 
started.  Even  the  children  seemed  to  share  their 
sturdy  spirit,  and  only  the  smallest  were  crying. 

Once  when  Michael  paused  to  fit  a  new  flint 
to  his  rifle,  squatting  on  the  planking  of  the  firing 
step.  Major  Boyette  strolled  by.  There  was  a  blood- 
stained bandage  on  his  head,  but  his  smile  was 
dauntless  as  ever. 
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*'Keep  yourself  safe,  young  sir,"  he  said,  "we  are 
counting  on  you  for  to-night." 

**How  do  things  go?"  asked  the  boy  in  a  low- 
voice. 

Boyette  shook  his  head  grimly. 

''Our  powder  will  last  us  to-day  and  through  the 
night,  but  that  is  all.  Already  our  losses  have  left 
us  barely  enough  men  to  man  the  stockade.  To- 
morrow will  tell  the  whole  tale." 

The  shadows  were  lengthening  across  the  clear- 
ing when  there  came  another  attack  in  force. 
While  on  the  other  three  sides  of  the  fort  the  be- 
siegers kept  up  a  hot  fire,  the  Tories  and  Indians  on 
the  west  side  that  held  the  gate  began  to  advance 
under  the  leadership  of  the  British  officers.  Stump 
by  stump,  yard  by  yard,  they  advanced,  firing  as 
they  came  with  the  yelling  of  the  Indians  rising 
shrill  above  the  thunder  of  the  muskets.  Major 
Boyette  ran  along  the  stockade,  calling  to  every 
third  man  to  reenforce  the  west  wall. 

The  western  firing  step  became  a  frantic  bedlam 
where  men  loaded  and  fired  as  fast  as  they  could 
reload.  Some  were  scowling,  others  muttered  as 
they  fired,  a  few  more  grinning  mirthlessly. 
Michael  found  his  powder  gone,  and  as  he  ran  to  the 
nearest  keg  he  saw  a  frontiersman  slump  down 
beside  his  loophole  and  roll  over  with  his  eyes  glaz- 
ing. It  was  the  same  big  farmer,  and  his  wife  had 
at  that  minute  been  coming  to  him  with  a  new 
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handful  of  bullets.  For  an  instant  she  knelt  beside 
her  man,  then  with  dry  eyes  and  grim  lips  picked 
up  his  fallen  rifle  and  stepped  to  the  loophole. 
Other  women  were  coming  forward  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

It  seemed  to  Michael,  as  he  peered  through  the 
slit  in  the  logs  while  mechanically  reloading,  that 
this  might  easily  be  the  end — but  in  a  moment  the 
immediate  danger  passed.  The  attack  on  the  gate 
wilted  away  before  the  fire  of  the  keen-shooting 
frontiersmen,  and  the  Tories  began  to  seek  shelter. 
At  the  same  moment,  even  as  some  of  the  soldiers 
raised  a  ragged  cheer  and  there  was  an  instant  of 
relaxing,  a  bugle  sounded.  Clear  and  sharp  on  the 
lessening  breeze,  it  drifted  across  the  clearing  from 
somewhere  in  the  forest  beyond.  In  one  bound 
Michael  had  leaped  down  from  the  firing  step  and 
run  up  to  Major  Boyette.    He  knew  that  call. 

'*Marion!"  he  shouted  through  parched  and 
blackened  lips  with  a  tongue  that  could  scarcely 
form  the  words.  "That  is  the  rallying  call  of  the 
Brigade.    Form  your  men  for  a  sortie." 

For  an  instant  the  officer  stared  at  him  without 
comprehension,  then  a  broad  smile  spread  over  his 
face  and  he  blew  his  whistle.  Leaving  the  surviv- 
ing settlers  to  hold  the  stockade,  the  North  Carolina 
troops  hastily  massed  behind  the  gate.  They  were 
just  in  good  time. 

The  Tories  had  been  obviously  puzzled  and  dis- 
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turbed  by  that  bugle  call.  Those  nearest  the  forest 
and  in  least  danger  from  the  defenders  of  the  stock- 
ade stood  up  and  faced  about  in  confusion  while 
officers  ran  to  and  fro  among  them.  The  Cherokees, 
quick  to  sense  disaster,  had  already  begun  to  slink 
off  into  the  woods  at  the  side.  Then  came  a  volley 
from  the  edge  of  the  trees,  followed  an  instant  later 
by  another,  both  poured  into  the  Tory  ranks  at 
close  range  and  doing  terrible  execution.  The  men 
menacing  the  fort  began  to  run  back,  frightened 
by  this  threat  from  the  rear,  and  Boyette  blew  his 
whistle  again. 

**Open  the  gate!"  he  roared  in  a  mighty  voice. 
*'Now  let  them  have  it,  you  Carolina  devils!" 

The  log  gates  of  the  fort  swung  inward  and  the 
soldiers  went  out  at  a  run,  four  abreast  and  bayonets 
flashing  in  the  sun.  Feet  pounding,  canteens  rat- 
tling, gaunt  faces  alight  with  the  fierce  joy  of  battle 
that  only  seasoned  veterans  know,  they  swept  down 
on  the  disorganized  Tories  with  a  hoarse  cheer.  It 
was  a  high-pitched,  yelping  cry,  the  ancestor  of  a 
famous  battle  call  that  was  to  resound  throughout 
the  Southland  in  another  generation,  over  three 
quarters  of  a  century  later.  They  were  answered 
by  a  cheer  from  across  the  clearing,  and  a  line  of 
horsemen  broke  through  the  bushes. 

Cantering  easily  forward  over  the  blackened 
clearing,  dropping  into  saddleboots  the  rifles  that 
had  already  done  so  much  execution  and  drawing 
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broadswords  as  they  came,  Marion's  men  moved 
forward  in  a  long  line  that  curved  forward  at  the 
tips.  Michael  recognized  Captain  Horry's  tall  fig- 
ure near  one  flank,  and  the  bugler  beside  Marion 
himself,  who  sat  his  horse  in  the  middle  of  the  line 
as  calmly  as  if  on  parade.  Some  of  the  Tories  knew 
that  ragged  horde  and  cried  out  that  the  Swamp 
Fox  was  upon  them.  The  word  spread  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  adding  to  the  panic  in  the  Tory  ranks, 
and  then  the  rebel  cavalry  struck  them  on  one  side 
at  the  same  moment  as  the  soldiers  from  the  fort 
smote  them  from  the  other. 

Then  followed  a  fierce  and  bitter  fight,  there  on 
the  fire-blackened  stubble  of  the  clearing  before 
the  pine  stockade  of  embattled  Fort  Morgan.  The 
Tories  were  taken  by  surprise  and  forsaken  by  their 
Cherokee  allies,  but  they  were  still  in  greatly  su- 
perior numbers.  Broadswords  clashed  on  opposing 
steel  or  interposed  gun  barrels,  occasional  shots  still 
rang  out  amid  the  fray,  some  frontiersmen  swung 
their  clubbed  rifles  like  flails,  and  long-handled 
hatchets  or  deadly  knives  gleamed  in  the  twilight 
glow  where  struggling  figures  rolled  over  and  over 
in  straining  embrace.  Underlying  all  the  noise  and 
clamor,  like  the  drums  in  an  orchestra,  sounded  a 
steady  trampling  of  feet  and  the  sharp  hissing  of 
labored  breath. 

The  soldiers  from  the  fort  fought  in  formation 
like  the  veterans  they  were,  standing  shoulder  to 
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shoulder  in  a  steady  double  rank,  pressing  forward 
while  their  reddened  bayonets  played  like  lightning 
on  the  packed  and  milling  mass  of  snarling  Tories. 
Marion's  Men  on  the  other  side,  irregulars  with  the 
barest  organization,  fought  each  in  his  own  manner. 
While  Peter  Horry  smiled  thinly  and  made  delicate 
play  with  his  rapier,  the  big  rebel  on  his  right  thrust 
his  reins  in  his  teeth  and  swung  his  long  rifle  with 
both  hands  in  deadly  circles.  Even  the  horses  seemed 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  their  masters,  snarling 
and  kicking  as  they  surged  forward.  Then  at  last 
the  Tories  broke  entirely  and  went  streaming  off 
to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  dusk-darkened  woods  on 
both  sides.  The  victors  were  too  few  to  pursue, 
but  they  gave  tongue  in  a  long  drawn  yell  of  tri- 
umph like  the  howl  of  a  wolf  pack. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  the  Continentals  re- 
formed to  march  back  to  the  fort,  with  Marion's 
Brigade  riding  behind  them  in  a  long  column. 
The  aftermath  of  the  fight  loosened  men's  tongues, 
and  flashes  of  dry  backwoods  humor  were  tossed  to 
and  fro  as  the  gates  of  the  fort  swung  open  amid 
the  cheers  of  the  settlers.  Coffee  had  been  brewing 
over  the  cooking  fires,  and  the  fort's  last  keg  of  beer 
was  broached  as  the  men  broke  ranks.  The  lamp- 
light shining  from  the  windows  of  the  cabins  was 
warm  and  pleasant,  the  snort  and  stamp  of  the 
picketed  horses  was  somehow  comforting,  and  over 
all  sounded  a  cheerful  hum  of  voices.     Even  the 
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sentries  were  whistling  as  they  paced  their  beats 
along  the  firing  step. 

In  Major  Boyette's  cabin,  where  the  officers  of 
the  united  force  were  gathered,  there  was  less 
optimism.  Noting  how  these  men  saw  beyond  the 
present  and  were  not  deluded  by  the  day's  victory, 
Michael  Blair  began  to  have  a  new  understanding 
of  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  an  officer.  The 
boy  was  present  at  the  conference  because  of  the 
Major's  request  to  tell  of  the  signs  noted  in  the 
forest  that  had  led  to  the  warning  to  the  fort. 

"Had  it  not  been  for  the  news  he  brought," 
Boyette  concluded,  "they  would  have  struck  us 
without  warning.  Though  the  fort  might  have 
been  secure,  we  would  never  have  saved  the 
settlers." 

"You  did  well,"  said  Marion,  dropping  a  hand 
on  his  young  follower's  shoulder. 

"Now,"  the  tall  Continental  officer  continued, 
"we  must  plan  for  the  future.  Our  food  supply 
is  of  the  most  limited  sort." 

"To  my  mind,"  replied  Marion  slowly,  "it  would 
be  folly  to  attempt  to  hold  the  fort.  We  were 
fortunate  to-day,  and  surprise  was  with  us,  but 
by  to-morrow  our  foes  will  have  rallied  and  will 
still  be  in  greatly  superior  numbers." 

"Then  what  do  you  counsel?" 

"Immediate  retreat,  before  they  reorganize  and 
again  surround  the  fort.     Do  you  and  your  men 
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take  up  the  inarch  for  North  Carolina,  where  you 
will  be  safe  over  the  border.  My  remnant  of  a 
brigade — I  have  but  four  score  men  at  present — 
will  guard  the  retreat  till  danger  of  pursuit  is 
passed,  then  continue  on  our  route  whence  we  were 
summoned  this  afternoon  by  the  sound  of  the  fir- 
ing." 

For  a  long  moment  Boyette  hesitated,  the  others 
maintaining  a  sympathetic  silence.  It  was  very 
quiet  in  the  little  cabin,  with  the  candlelight 
flickering  on  the  weather-beaten  faces  of  the  ragged 
men  around  the  rough  table.  Then  the  tall  oflScer 
sighed  and  lifted  his  hand  in  a  gesture  of  finality. 

"I  will  be  sorry  to  leave  Fort  Morgan  after  so 
long,"  he  said,  "but  you  are  entirely  right.  I  will 
give  the  orders  at  once,  and  we  will  abandon  the 
fort  as  soon  as  we  are  ready  to  march." 

A  sudden  thought  came  to  Michael,  and  he 
stepped  forward. 

''If  the  General  pleases,"  he  said,  **I  think  I  could 
save  an  hour  or  so  by  delaying  the  pursuit  that  will 
begin  when  they  find  us  gone." 

"Every  hour  counts,"  returned  Marion  with 
grave  attention  that  overcame  the  boy's  shyness  at 
speaking  thus  in  a  conference  of  his  superiors. 
"What  is  your  plan?" 

"When  the  column  moves  out  let  MacDonald  and 
me  remain  behind.  We  can  load  half  a  dozen  of 
the  spare  muskets,  and  wedge  them  in  the  loopholes. 
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Then  we  can  attach  long  fuses  of  different  length 
to  the  priming  pans,  and  just  before  dawn  we  will 
light  the  fuses  and  slip  over  the  stockade  by  a  rope. 
When  those  scattering  shots  come  from  the  fort  at 
dawn  the  Tories  will  think  we  are  still  there,  and 
it  may  take  them  some  time  to  discover  the  place 
really  deserted." 

After  some  discussion  the  others  approved  of  the 
plan,  and  so  it  was  arranged. 

Around  midnight  the  population  of  the  fort 
gathered  silently  in  the  square  of  the  stockade. 
Fortunately,  there  was  a  cloudy  sky  that  obscured 
the  moon  and  lessened  the  chances  of  discovery. 
After  the  orders  for  the  march  were  passed  around 
once  more,  the  gates  swung  quietly  open  and  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Brigade  passed  out  at  a  walk. 
They  held  scabbards  to  avoid  clinking  while  not 
even  a  bridle  jingled.  Though  there  was  slight 
danger  the  Tories  would  rally  much  before  morn- 
ing, they  were  taking  no  chances.  Looking  un- 
naturally tall  in  the  gloom,  the  horsemen  moved  out 
at  a  slow  walk,  making  no  sound  but  a  faint  thud- 
ding of  hoofs  on  the  hard  ground.  Behind  them 
came  half  the  Continentals  in  a  close-locked 
column,  and  then  the  settlers.  Rangy,  gaunt-faced 
men  in  homespun  carried  their  rifles  cradled  in  their 
arms  while  they  led  their  livestock.  Their  belong- 
ings had  been  tied  in  crude  packs  on  the  backs  of 
the  oxen,  with  the  smaller  children  clinging  to  the 
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packs.  The  women  walked  beside  them,  miracu- 
lously keeping  the  children,  who  clung  to  their 
tattered  skirts  or  rode  the  oxen,  quiet,  and  in  more 
than  one  case  carrying  infants  Indian  fashion  on 
their  backs. 

Somehow,  that  silent  retreat  into  the  night,  that 
enforced  abandonment  of  their  ravished  homes  by 
a  people  with  nothing  else  left  in  the  world,  gave 
Michael  a  deeper  understanding  of  just  what  war 
meant  than  anything  else  he  had  seen.  With  tight 
lips  the  boy  watched  the  settlers  file  past,  and  then 
came  the  rest  of  the  soldiers.  A  dark  mass  in  the 
gloom  with  muskets  slanting  against  the  sky,  they 
trudged  silently  past  while  the  rest  of  Marion's 
men  brought  up  the  rear.  When  the  last  had  gone, 
slipping  away  quietly  into  the  blackness  with 
scarcely  a  sound,  Boyette  shook  hands  with  Michael 
and  MacDonald. 

"Close  and  bar  the  gate,"  he  said,  "and  be  sure 
not  to  delay  your  own  departure  too  long." 

He  hesitated,  looking  up  at  the  stockade  he  had 
built,  and  sighed,  "I  am  sorry  to  leave  this  little 
fort.  It  has  become  a  home  to  me.  Well — God 
bless  you  both.  Perhaps  we  shall  meet  again  some- 
time under  happier  circumstances.     Farewell!" 

He  lifted  his  arm  in  salute,  the  stately  Indian 
gesture,  then  mounted  and  rode  slowly  off  with 
his  head  bowed  low  on  his  breast. 

The  two  remaining  closed  and  barred  the  gate 
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of  the  fort,  then  cHmbed  to  the  western  firing  step 
and  looked  anxiously  in  the  direction  taken  by  the 
retreating  column.  When  half  an  hour  or  so  had 
passed  with  nothing  breaking  the  stillness  of  the 
night  the  big  Scot  heaved  a  thunderous  sigh  of 
relief. 

"I  reckon  they  got  away  clean,  lad,"  he  said,  **or 
we'd  have  heard  something  by  now.  Well,  you're 
very  young  to  to  be  in  command  of  a  beleaguered 
fortress — even  if  only  for  a  few  hours.  What  do 
you  reckon  we  should  do  now?" 

"We  might  try  to  make  the  place  seem  as  in- 
habited as  possible,"  suggested  Michael,  trying  to 
keep  his  voice  from  quivering  with  the  excitement 
that  gripped  him.     His  companion  nodded. 

"Aye,  a  good  suggestion.  Do  you  go  and  get  the 
muskets  and  fuses,  while  I  hang  lanthorns  on  the 
corners  of  the  stockade  and  make  a  bit  of  noise  in 
case  any  are  skulking  within  hearing  distance." 

As  Michael  descended  the  ladder  he  heard  Mac- 
Donald  begin  to  make  the  rounds  of  the  firing  steps, 
bawling  out  with  the  full  power  of  his  deep  voice 
the  song  of  the  penniless  grenadier  that  seemed  to 
be  his  favorite. 

They  loaded  a  dozen  muskets,  wedging  three  of 
them  firmly  into  loopholes  on  each  side  of  the 
stockade.  Into  the  priming  pan  of  each  they  in- 
serted one  end  of  a  long  fuse,  cutting  the  fuses  to 
various  lengths.     By  lighting  them  all  just  before 
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dawn,  they  figured  the  shots  would  begin  at  sunrise 
and  continue  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes  for 
nearly  half  an  hour.  Then  they  fixed  a  rope  to  the 
palisade  and  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  night  to  pass. 
Their  horses  had  earlier  been  tethered  at  the  base 
of  the  stockade  outside  at  that  spot. 

"Is  it  not  strange,  lad,  how  many  stars  there  are?" 
asked  the  big  frontiersman  dreamily. 

He  was  stretched  flat  on  his  back  on  the  plat- 
form, rifle  near  to  hand  and  coonskin  cap  used  for 
a  pillow. 

**That  bright  star  is  Orion,  and  that  group  of 
little  ones  the  Pleiades,"  the  boy  told  him,  leaning 
his  back  against  the  logs  of  the  epaulment  and  look- 
ing up  at  the  sky  which  a  faint  wind  was  slowly 
clearing  of  clouds. 

**Do  you  reckon  people  live  on  any  of  them? 
And  do  they  too  have  wars?" 

"No  one  knows." 

"Well,  we've  enough  to  do  with  winning  this  one. 
The  British  are  strong,  lad,  but  they're  finding  us 
almighty  stubborn.  Maybe  that  counts  for  more 
than  all  the  rest." 

At  last  the  eastern  sky  began  to  pale,  and  Michael 
rose  to  his  feet.  MacDonald  had  fallen  asleep,  but 
at  the  first  touch  of  the  boy's  hand  he  awoke  and 
stood  up  with  the  smooth  quickness  of  a  forest 
animal. 

"Time  to  set  the  bait,"  he  said.     "Do  you  renew 
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the  priming  on  each  musket,  lad,  the  night  dew 
may  have  dampened  them.    I'll  get  a  slow  match." 

Michael  carefully  filled  the  pan  of  each  musket 
from  his  powderhorn,  and  set  the  ends  of  the  fuses 
in  place  while  his  companion  reappeared  swinging 
a  sputtering  slow-match.  Running  swiftly  around 
the  firing  step,  he  touched  the  spark  to  each  fuse 
in  turn.  When  they  had  all  begun  to  hiss  and 
smoke  he  tossed  the  match  away  and  motioned  the 
boy  to  the  rope. 

"Down  with  you,  lad,  and  quickly.  Fuses  are 
tricky  things,  and  they  may  fool  us." 

Their  patient  horses  waited  unmolested  at  the 
foot  of  the  stockade,  and  they  mounted.  Unchal- 
lenged, they  crossed  the  clearing.  When  they 
paused  for  an  instant  to  look  back  from  the  edge 
of  the  forest  they  could  just  make  out  the  bulk 
of  the  fort  through  the  dawn  mist,  with  the 
lanterns  still  burning  at  the  corners.  Then  they  set 
their  faces  once  more  to  the  northwest.  A  few 
yards  later  they  came  upon  four  Tories  sleeping 
peacefully  around  the  ashes  of  a  small  fire.  Mac- 
Donald  fingered  the  hilt  of  his  knife,  but  the  boy 
touched  his  arm  and  they  rode  quietly  on. 

Michael's  teeth  were  chattering  in  the  chill  as 
they  cautiously  felt  their  way  through  the  woods. 
When  the  light  was  growing  stronger,  and  they 
could  see  the  trees  and  the  branches  overhead,  a 
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single  rifle  shot  sounded  from  behind  them.    Mac- 
Donald  chuckled. 

"There  goes  the  first  of  our  phantom  sentries." 
At  intervals  of  a  few  minutes  other  shots 
sounded,  growing  fainter  as  they  rode  steadily  away, 
and  the  last  was  followed  by  a  volley  and  then  a 
scattering  but  regular  fire.  MacDonald  stretched 
his  long  legs  in  the  stirrups,  and  leaned  forward  to 
pat  Selim's  neck. 

"That  should  keep  them  busy  for  a  while.  Now 
to  ride  for  the  swamps,  till  South  Carolina  is  ready 
for  us  once  again." 


CHAPTER  IX 
Special  Service 

FOUR  days  after  the  abandonment  of  Fort 
Morgan,  General  Francis  Marion  reined  in  his 
horse  on  a  small  hillock  of  dry  ground  in  the 
center  of  that  tangled  area  of  bogs  and  morasses 
known  as  White  Swamp.  Slowly  the  remnant  of 
his  brigade  followed,  riding  in  single  file,  and  came 
to  a  halt  grouped  around  him.  There  was  at  the 
present  time  no  semblance  of  organization,  nor  any 
need  for  one,  for  his  force  had  dwindled  to  twenty 
men.  The  contingents  from  the  various  districts 
had  dropped  off  as  they  passed,  or  ridden  away  by 
themselves,  in  order  to  spend  some  time  with  their 
families.  Only  the  faithful  few  remained;  the  of- 
ficers like  Peter  Horry  who  had  been  with  Marion 
from  the  beginning  and  a  dozen  troopers  like 
Michael  Blair  who  had  no  home  they  could  visit  or 
any  reason  for  leaving.  Even  though  this  reduction 
of  force  was  intentional  and  deliberate,  a  temporary 
measure  for  a  specific  purpose,  it  left  them  all  a 
little  depressed. 

Mile  after  dreary  mile  they  had  ridden  into  the 
heart  of  the  swamps,  sometimes  fetlock-deep  in 
dark,  stagnant  water,  on  other  occasions  moving 
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With  the  utmost  caution  for  fear  of  the  deadly 
quicksands.  No  force  of  British  troops,  no  one  but 
a  native  accustomed  to  those  dank  and  somber 
woodlands,  could  have  attempted  to  follow  them. 
Sometimes  it  was  only  the  remarkable  sense  of  di- 
rection of  the  General  himself  that  kept  them  from 
becoming  lost  on  those  bleak  autumn  days  when 
lowering  clouds  robbed  them  of  the  guidance  of  the 
sun  for  direction.  Now  at  last  they  halted,  and 
Marion  slid  from  his  saddle  with  the  deliberate 
movements  of  a  man  who  is  very  tired. 

**We  have  come  far  enough,"  he  said;  "here  pitch 
we  our  camp." 

The  days  passed  slowly  in  the  narrow  confines  of 
that  hidden  retreat,  yet  Michael  Blair  was  strangely 
content.  Together  with  MacDonald  he  ranged  the 
neighboring  parts  of  the  moist  forests  in  search  of 
wild  yams  and  anything  else  that  was  edible,  or  took 
his  turn  at  standing  guard.  Sometimes  the  days 
were  chill  and  cold,  and  they  shivered  in  their  crude 
shelters  while  a  driving  rain  drenched  them  in  spite 
of  their  efforts,  striking  through  ragged  and  thread- 
bare clothing  with  a  numbing  chill,  but  those  days 
were  the  exceptions.  More  often  there  was  enough 
warmth  in  the  sun  to  keep  them  comfortable,  and 
Michael  would  lie  for  hours  on  a  heap  of  pine 
^branches.  Sometimes  he  thought  about  nothing  at 
all,  other  times  he  wondered  how  the  war  was  going. 
There  didn't  seem  to  be  anything  else  in  men's 
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minds  In  those  days,  yet  what  a  contrast  this  was 
to  the  way  he  had  always  imagined  a  war  would 
be.  There  was  no  martial  music,  nor  glory,  nor 
any  glamour  at  all,  nor  gay  uniforms  or  military 
panoply.  Only  a  few  lean,  tattered  outlaws  hiding 
in  a  fever-filled  swamp  till  their  foes  withdrew  and 
they  should  dare  come  skulking  out  again.  Yet,  not 
for  all  the  wealth  in  the  world  would  he  have 
changed  places  with  any  of  the  secure,  soft-living 
Tories  of  Charles-town. 

One  afternoon,  he  did  not  even  know  what  day 
of  the  week  it  was,  so  completely  had  he  lost  track 
of  the  old  routine  that  had  once  been  so  familiar, 
Michael  was  on  guard  at  a  bend  of  one  of  the  trails 
a  mile  from  camp.  He  and  MacDonald  had  be- 
come almost  inseparable  and  did  their  guard  duty 
together,  one  perching  high  in  the  branches  of  a 
tree  for  a  better  view  while  the  other  dozed  on  the 
ground  below.  Every  hour  they  changed  off. 
Michael  had  just  descended  from  his  airy  perch, 
swinging  down  branch  by  branch  as  effortlessly  as 
a  chimpanzee,  when  the  laurel  bushes  parted  and 
General  Marion  stepped  through.  As  the  boy  drew 
himself  up  and  saluted  the  rebel  leader  laughed. 

"You  make  a  good  soldier,  Michael  from  the 
North,"  he  said,  "I  would  I  had  you  in  a  regular 
outfit  instead  of  a  brigade  so  loosely  organized." 

"Cannot  Congress  give  you  more  help?"  the  boy 
asked. 
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Marion's  face  darkened. 

'Tor  years  I  have  asked  them  to  give  me  some 
regular  troops,"  he  said.  **WIth  a  body  of  Con- 
tinentals to  stiffen  our  irregulars  we  might  do  much 
more.  For  a  long  time  I  have  contemplated  mov- 
ing on  Georgetown,  but  my  requests  fall  on  deaf 
ears.  So,  we  must  do  what  we  can  with  the  tools 
to  hand." 

For  a  moment  he  was  silent,  and  the  boy  before 
him  wondered  just  how  much  of  wealth  and  ease 
this  quiet  unobtrusive  man  had  given  up  to  devote 
himself  selflessly  to  a  sometimes  apparently  hopeless 
cause.    Then  the  General  shrugged  and  smiled. 

'*Well,  I  did  not  come  to  tell  you  my  disappoint- 
ments. I  had  something  else  in  mind.  There  is 
spring  in  the  air  to-day,  have  you  noticed?" 

The  boy  looked  puzzled,  and  Marion  smiled  again 
and  dropped  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Perhaps  the  spring  is  more  in  my  blood  than 
in  the  air,  this  being  October,  but  I  think  it  augurs 
well  for  us.  A  rider  came  in  an  hour  ago  by  the 
eastern  trail,  having  ridden  day  and  night  from 
the  Great  Pedee  country." 

The  drowsiness  fell  away  from  Michael  like  a 
cloak. 

"Do  we  go  back,  sir?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

"Aye,  lad,  that  we  do — just  as  soon  as  the 
Brigade  can  gather  once  more.  Tarleton  has  turned 
back  toward  Charles-town  at  last,  and  the  road  is 
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open.  These  have  been  dark  days  for  South 
Carolina  from  what  the  express  tells  me.  Tarleton 
has  taken  a  terrible  vengeance  on  any  one  he  sus- 
pected of  sympathizing  with  us.  Now  all  the  peo- 
ple are  calling  for  us  to  come  back,  and  there  will 
be  plenty  of  recruits.  I  am  sending  out  half  a 
dozen  men  to-night  to  carry  the  word  to  different 
districts  and  gather  our  troops  again.  But  I  have 
a  special  mission  for  you  and  MacDonald." 

"We  will  be  glad  of  anything,  sir,  after  these  long 
weeks  of  idleness." 

"I  want  you  to  ride  toward  the  coast,  to  pass 
through  the  Great  Pedee  country  and  go  as  near 
Charles-town  as  you  can.  Gather  all  the  informa- 
tion you  can,  and  rejoin  me  at  Snow's  Island.  See 
me  again  before  you  go  to-night." 

Abruptly  Marion  turned  and  strode  off,  moving 
with  the  nervous  haste  of  a  man  with  many  things 
on  his  mind.  Michael  climbed  halfway  up  the  tree 
and  shouted  the  news  to  MacDonald.  A  broad 
smile  spread  over  the  big  Scot's  ruddy  face,  and  his 
deep  chuckle  was  like  the  rattle  of  dry  branches  in 
a  wind. 

**Ho,  lad,  now  for  the  open  road  again  and  the 
wind  in  our  faces.  Stars  overhead  at  night  instead 
of  these  eternal  mossy  branches,  and  something  big- 
ger than  swamp  hens  to  hunt  down.  I've  been 
riding  these  branches  so  long,  it  will  be  good  to 
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get  a  horse  between  my  legs  again  with  dry  ground 
under  his  feet." 

Sunset  that  night  brought  a  very  different  at- 
mosphere to  the  swamp-ringed  camp.  On  other 
evenings  there  had  been  quiet  after  the  simple  eve- 
ning meal  was  finished,  with  only  the  low  hum  of 
desultory  conversation  and  perhaps  some  one's  voice 
lifted  in  one  of  the  mournful  songs  of  the  South- 
land. Now  there  was  the  bustle  of  activity  sur- 
rounding the  breaking  up  of  even  such  a  primitive 
and  poorly  equipped  camp,  and  a  suppressed  ex- 
citement that  was  felt  by  all.  Men  cleaned  and 
polished  their  rifles  with  new  industry,  and  whetted 
the  edges  of  their  broadswords  on  flat  stones.  As 
soon  as  it  was  dark  they  began  to  ride  off,  each 
going  alone  on  his  dangerous  errand  of  carrying  the 
rallying  call  into  still  infested  districts  where  the 
Tories  would  be  arrogant  and  active  even  though 
the  British  were  gone.  At  last  Michael  and  Mac- 
Donald  led  their  horses  to  the  edge  of  the  clearing 
where  the  southern  trail  led  off,  and  Marion  shook 
hands  with  both. 

"God  bless  you  both,"  he  said,  only  his  eyes  show- 
ing the  excitement  that  gripped  him  now  that 
action  was  imminent  once  more.  '^Venture  as  close 
to  Charles-town  as  you  can,  but  be  not  foolhardy. 
Remember  you  are  of  little  use  to  your  country 
when  dead,  and  that  your  purpose  is  to  gather  in- 
formation— not  to  seek  pitched  battle  with  all  the 
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Tories  you  can  find.  So  ride — and  keep  your 
powder  dry!" 

Michael  glanced  back  over  his  shoulder  as  they 
rode  away  and  saw  Marion  watching  them  with 
one  hand  shielding  his  eyes  from  the  flickering  fire- 
light. 

All  night  they  rode  south,  guiding  by  the  stars 
when  visible  through  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
floundering  over  the  swampy  ground  and  drenched 
with  mud  but  too  happy  to  care.  After  sunrise 
they  found  a  dryer  spot,  and  rested  for  a  few  hours. 
Then  they  pushed  on  once  more,  putting  many 
leagues  behind  them  before  the  coming  of  darkness. 
That  night  they  halted,  but  they  built  no  fire  and 
one  remained  on  guard  while  the  other  slept.  They 
were  nearing  the  settled  districts  again,  and  could 
take  no  chances.  Finally,  late  one  afternoon,  they 
left  the  swamps  behind  them  at  last  and  halted  to 
gaze  out  over  a  rolling  expanse  of  woodland  with 
pastures  and  cleared  fields  dotting  the  countryside. 

A  few  yards  ahead,  on  the  very  border  of  the 
swamp  land  there  had  once  been  a  house.  Now 
there  was  only  a  heap  of  blackened  ashes,  the  fences 
had  been  thrown  down,  and  the  crops  destroyed. 
MacDonald  scowled  and  instinctively  shifted  his 
rifle  to  a  handier  position. 

"That  has  the  look  of  Tarleton's  work,  lad. 
Those  are  fairly  fresh  ashes — I've  seen  too  many 
such  ruins  in  these  years  not  to  be  able  to  tell.  Well, 
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let's  ride  to  the  settlement  ahead  and  see  what  we 
can  learn." 

There  was  a  small  inn  in  the  little  town  that  lay 
a  few  miles  ahead,  a  dingy  wooden  building  with 
a  creaking  signboard  from  which  the  weather  had 
almost  obliterated  the  legend,  Blake's  Ordinary.  A 
few  people  glanced  at  them  from  cottage  windows 
as  they  rode  up  the  one  street,  but  nobody  hailed 
them.  They  tied  the  horses  on  the  hitching  rail 
outside  and  entered  the  main  room  of  the  tavern. 
It  was  smoky  and  dirty,  the  windows  were  un- 
washed and  the  air  was  stale.  The  walls  had  once 
been  whitewashed,  but  were  now  so  flaked  and  dirty 
the  effect  was  worse  than  bare  boards  would  have 
been.  The  place  seemed  deserted,  but  after  Michael 
rapped  sharply  on  a  table  a  small  Negro  poked  his 
head  around  a  door  frame  and  studied  them  in 
silence  for  some  seconds.  Then  he  vanished,  and 
after  another  long  wait  the  taverner  appeared. 

He  was  a  tall,  heavy  man  who  was  still  stout  but 
obviously  much  thinner  than  had  once  been  the 
case.  The  loose  skin  on  his  face  hung  in  folds,  and 
he  coughed  from  somewhere  deep  down  in  his  lungs. 
He  faced  them  in  silence,  waiting  without  a  word 
for  their  order,  and  Michael  could  not  help  com- 
paring this  surly  welcome  with  the  atmosphere  of 
the  inns  he  had  known  in  Charles-town. 

"Two  mugs  of  your  finest  for  two  thirsty  back- 
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countrymen,"  rumbled  MacDonald  genially,  smil- 
ing with  his  most  cheerful  grin. 

The  innkeeper's  sour  face  never  changed  its  ex- 
pression. 

"There  is  no  finest,"  he  said,  '*only  the  one  brew. 
You  must  e'en  take  what  I've  got." 

He  turned  and  shuffled  off,  and  Michael  grunted. 

"A  surly  welcome,"  he  said,  "what  ails  the  man?" 

"He  fears  us,"  MacDonald  was  frowning 
thoughtfully.  "It  is  suspicion  that  keeps  him  so 
unfriendly.  There  has  been  trouble  in  this  hamlet. 
This  man  may  yet  be  friendly,  lad,  do  you  let  me 
do  the  talking." 

After  another  long  wait,  while  the  only  sound 
in  the  taproom  was  the  drone  of  flies,  the  taverner 
reappeared.  He  set  down  one  badly  battered 
pewter  mug,  and  one  cracked  pottery  jug. 

"Ye  must  drink  from  those,"  he  said,  "the  British 
broke  all  the  others  the  night  before  they  left  a 
week  ago." 

"Did  they  now?"  MacDonald  was  wide-eyed 
with  surprise.    "How  did  that  happen?" 

"When  I  ventured  to  ask  for  payment  for  my 
food  that  they  had  eaten  and  my  beer  that  they 
had  drunk  they  were  like  to  wreck  the  place.  They 
broke  everything  they  could  shatter,  and  they  gave 
me  this." 

The  man  lifted  his  sleeve  to  show  a  raw  saber 
slash  on  his  left  forearm.    Then,  as  though  suddenly 
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fearing  he  had  said  too  much,  glared  at  them  in 
a  more  unfriendly  manner  than  ever. 

"So  the  British  have  been  here!"  said  MacDonald 
softly.    "We  passed  the  ashes  of  a  house  on  the  edge     | 
of  town." 

"Aye,  that  was  Hal  Sawyer's  house.  They  hung 
the  old  man  and  his  son  from  his  own  rooftree, 
then  fired  the  house.    Furthermore — " 

Again  the  innkeeper  stopped,  this  time  so  sud- 
denly he  almost  bit  his  tongue.  Suspicion  was  dark 
within  his  eyes. 

"Whom  are  ye?  Where  do  ye  come  from  that  ye 
question  me  like  this?"  he  snarled  at  last. 

MacDonald  leaned  forward,  and  Michael  sensed 
that  his  companion  had  reached  a  decision  about 
their  unfriendly  host. 

"God  save  our  country!"  the  big  Scot  said  softly. 
A  sudden  hope  leaped  up  like  a  flame  in  the  other 
man's  eyes  and  he  dropped  into  the  vacant  chair  at 
their  table.  After  an  instinctively  cautious  glance 
around  the  empty  room  he  asked: 

"What's  the  news,  friend?  Where  are  you 
from?" 

"We  are  of  Marion's  Brigade,"  MacDonald  told 
him. 

"And  does  the  General  move  south  again?" 

"Aye,  that  he  does." 

"The  Lord  be  praised  for  that!" 

The  taverner  gave  a  short  laugh,  like  the  bark 
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of  a  dog.  "The  Tories  own  the  earth  in  these  parts 
now  and  the  rest  of  us  scarce  dare  breathe.  Does 
Marion  need  men?" 

"That  he  does,  friend,  all  he  can  get — if  they  be 
of  the  right  spirit." 

"Then  wait!" 

In  a  bound  the  innkeeper  was  on  his  feet  and 
hurrying  to  the  door,  a  gait  very  unlike  the  listless 
shamble  he  had  previously  used.  Through  the  win- 
dow they  saw  him  go  hurrying  up  the  street, 
beckoning  to  a  passerby,  and  MacDonald  turned 
to  Michael  with  a  grin. 

"Reckon  we've  stirred  up  something,  lad.  Tarle- 
ton  seems  not  to  be  very  pleasantly  remembered  by 
these  folks." 

Within  the  next  few  minutes  a  score  of  men  came 
into  the  tavern.  They  straggled  in  singly  and  by 
pairs,  smiling  with  shy  friendliness  at  the  two 
strangers  and  dropping  into  chairs  at  the  neighbor- 
ing tables.  They  were  simple  folk  in  homespun, 
farmers  and  small  tradesmen,  sitting  around  in 
awkward  silence  till  the  innkeeper  returned.  He 
barred  the  door,  then  strode  to  the  center  of  the 
room  with  a  broad  smile  on  a  face  that  had  now 
lost  all  its  surliness. 

"My  name  is  Nathan  Giles,"  he  told  the  two 
rebels,  "and  I  am  minded  to  close  up  the  inn  and 
take  myself  off  to  General  Marion.     These  are  a 
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score  of  stout  lads  of  the  same  sentiments.  Think 
you  the  General  will  have  us?" 

"Will  he  have  you?"  MacDonald  jumped  to  his 
feet  and  grasped  the  other's  hand.  "He'll  welcome 
you  with  open  arms." 

For  an  hour  they  all  talked,  the  two  wayfarers 
eating  the  dinner  Giles  brought  them  and  the  others 
alternating  tales  of  what  the  British  had  done  with 
prophecies  of  the  retribution  that  should  be  carried 
to  them  by  the  reviving  Whigs.  Listening  to  their 
talk,  halting  and  inarticulate  but  impassioned, 
Michael  began  to  realize  that  Tarleton's  method  had 
defeated  itself.  Intending  to  stamp  out  resistance 
by  terrorism,  he  had  only  succeeded  in  stirring  up 
new  fires  of  revolt  and  definitely  swinging  to  the 
Revolutionary  cause  many  people  who  had  pre- 
viously held  back.  Marion  would  find  it  much 
easier  to  keep  the  field  in  the  future,  and  somehow 
the  boy  had  a  feeling  that  it  would  never  again 
be  necessary  for  the  Brigade  to  break  up  entirely 
as  they  had  done  this  last  time. 

At  last  Michael  rose  to  his  feet  and  picked  up  his 
rifle. 

"We  must  ride  on,"  he  said. 

"Stay  out  the  night  and  sleep  in  a  bed  for  once," 
suggested  Giles. 

MacDonald  shook  his  head  and  stood  up  in  turn. 

"Nay,  the  lad  is  right.  From  now  on  we  had 
best  do  most  of  our  traveling  by  night  and  lie  hid 
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during  the  day.  Do  you  all  start  toward  Snow's 
Island  to-morrow,  and  I  doubt  not  you'll  meet  up 
with  Marion." 

As  they  mounted  and  rode  away  Into  the  night 
MacDonald  was  humming  softly. 

"Twenty  stout  recruits  for  the  Brigade,"  he  in- 
terrupted himself  long  enough  to  remark.  "Not  bad 
for  an  evening's  work,  lad.  And,  unless  I'm  a  poor 
judge  of  mettle,  they'll  be  men  with  whom  a  man 
like  our  General  can  do  much.  Now  push  on,  we 
must  find  where  the  British  are  keeping  them- 
selves." 

A  week  later,  again  near  sunset,  they  sat  their 
horses  under  the  trees  on  the  bank  of  the  Ashley 
River  and  looked  across  the  stream  at  the  red  and 
white  houses  of  Charles-town.  How  peaceful  and 
comfortable  they  looked,  Michael  thought,  and  how 
long  ago  it  seemed  that  he  had  been  there.  At  the 
edge  of  the  city  was  the  stout  stone  wall  that 
guarded  the  Neck  with  gun  muzzles  peeping 
through  the  embrasures  and  a  flash  of  scarlet  along 
the  battlements,  and  from  this  point  he  could  see 
the  trees  along  Church  Street  where  he  and  Gerry 
Spoffard  had  so  often  walked.  He  would  like  to  see 
Gerry  again. 

"I  would  like  to  get  into  town  for  a  while,"  he 
said  thoughtfully.    His  companion  nodded. 

"Something  the  same  thought  was  in  my  own 
mind.    It  is  long  since  Selim  here  and  I  touched  up 
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the  Dragoons  in  town.  Still,  it  might  be  dangerous 
now.  There's  a  passable  ordinary  on  the  Orange- 
burg Road  a  few  miles  away,  reckon  we'd  better 
ford  the  river  further  up  and  go  there  first.  Then 
we  can  see  how  the  land  lies." 

They  turned  a  little  way  back  into  the  trees  and 
rode  up  river,  MacDonald  impudently  whistling  the 
^Tenniless  Grenadier."  As  they  rode  off  a  man  who 
had  been  fishing  at  the  river's  edge,  unnoticed  by 
them  on  the  bank  above,  rose  to  his  feet  and  peered 
after  the  two  horsemen  with  an  unpleasantly  tri- 
umphant grin  on  his  fat  face.  It  was  the  landlord 
of  the  Pig  and  Whistle  Inn,  who  was  unfortunately 
possessed  of  a  long  memory. 


CHAPTER  X 
Betrayal 

MANY  folk  were  gathered  that  night  at  the 
Blue  Bush  Ordinary  on  the  Orangeburg 
Road,  hard  by  King's  Hill.  A  noisy,  chat- 
tering, drinking  crowd  filled  the  tables  and  the  long 
benches  by  the  wall,  while  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  clamor  of  their  voices,  the  shuffle  and  stamp  of 
booted  feet,  the  rattle  of  pewter  mugs.  No  one 
paid  any  particular  attention  to  two  weatherbeaten 
forest  rangers  who  slipped  unobtrusively  in  the  door 
in  the  wake  of  another  party.  A  boy,  in  soiled 
leather  hunting  clothes  from  which  the  thrums 
were  nearly  all  gone,  and  a  red-haired  giant,  in 
patched  homespun  with  a  coonskin  cap  rakishly 
askew,  they  strolled  to  a  table  in  a  far  corner.  A 
barefoot  Negro  waiter  brought  them  mugs  of  beer, 
and  they  were  left  to  their  own  devices. 

Michael  Blair  and  MacDonald  occasionally  ex- 
changed a  few  words  in  a  low  tone,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  leaned  back  with  an  appearance  of  ease 
and  watched  the  others.  They  had  left  their  horses 
tethered  in  a  thicket  a  hundred  yards  away,  rifles 
and  broadswords  also  remaining  hidden  there,  but 
both  carried  pistols  thrust  in  their  girdles.    In  addi- 
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tlon  MacDonald  carried  his  long  knife,  and  Michael 
had  the  Mohawk  hatchet  that  he  could  throw  with 
deadly  accuracy.  From  the  talk  of  their  neighbors 
they  gathered  that  this  unusually  large  gathering  at 
the  inn  was  caused  by  the  disbanding  of  one  of  the 
Tory  raiding  parties  that  had  followed  Tarleton. 

The  noisy  crowd  sat  close  together  at  the  crowded 
tables,  exchanging  reminiscences  of  the  raids  just 
passed,  arguing  over  what  should  have  been  done, 
wagging  long  fingers  in  each  other's  faces,  shout- 
ing over  the  din.  Some  sang,  others  banged  their 
mugs  on  the  table  to  summon  the  waiter.  It  was 
stuffy  in  the  smoke-filled  air  of  the  low-ceiled 
tavern,  and  many  sat  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  but  a 
great  fire  roared  and  crackled  on  the  hearth  and 
was  constantly  fed  by  a  small  Negro  who  occasion^ 
ally  staggered  in  under  another  mighty  armload  of 
wood.  Some  guests  were  eating  dinner,  herring  and 
beef  stew  washed  down  with  great  drafts  of  ale. 
The  waiters  scuttled  to  and  fro  in  perspiring  haste, 
and  the  landlord  bustled  about  with  an  expansive 
but  harassed  smile.  It  was  all  a  great  contrast  to 
Nathan  Giles'  forlorn  and  impoverished  tavern  in 
the  devastated  Whig  districts. 

The  two  rebels  relaxed  a  bit  when  they  found 
themselves  unmolested  and  apparently  unnoticed. 
They  leaned  back  more  comfortably,  and  kept  a  less 
constant  eye  on  the  nearby  window  which  might 
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serve  as  an  exit  in  case  of  an  emergency.  After  a 
while  MacDonald  leaned  across  the  table. 

"We'll  have  plenty  of  good  information  to  carry 
back  to  the  Old  Fox,  Micky  lad,"  he  muttered. 
**These  big-mouthed  Tories  have  discussed  all  that's 
been  done  and  all  that's  planned." 

**What  do  you  think  about  slipping  into  town?" 

"Well,  I  reckon  we  might  try  it.  But  let's  wait  a 
little  longer.  We  may  hear  some  more  interesting 
talk." 

They  were  interested  in  the  men  nearest  them, 
and  did  not  notice  a  group  of  four  newcomers  who 
entered  together,  led  by  a  short,  stout  man  who 
wore  an  old  beaver  hat  pulled  low  over  his  fore- 
head. These  men  stood  together  by  the  door,  peer- 
ing around  till  their  leader  saw  the  two  forest 
rangers  in  the  corner  and  pointed  them  out  to  his 
fellows.  At  once  the  four  men  walked  over  to  sit 
at  a  nearby  table,  apparently  deep  in  conversation. 
A  moment  later  four  more  entered,  took  their  cue 
from  the  stout  man  who  had  been  careful  to  sit 
with  his  back  to  Michael  and  MacDonald,  and 
moved  over  to  lean  idly  against  the  wall  nearby. 
There  was  a  muffled  trampling  of  horsemen  out- 
side, but  the  noise  in  the  tavern  kept  it  from  the 
ears  of  those  within. 

MacDonald  had  become  restless.  He  moved 
irritably  in  his  chair  and  looked  about  him  frown- 
ingly.    Then  he  glanced  out  the  nearby  window, 
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and  his  big  hands  slowly  clenched  where  they 
rested  on  the  deal  table. 

''What's  wrong?"  whispered  Michael,  noticing 
his  companion's  nervousness. 

The  big  Scot  toyed  with  the  handle  of  his  mug 
and  replied  without  looking  around,  scarce  moving 
his  lips. 

"There's  something  wrong  afoot,  lad,  and  it  bodes 
us  no  good.  I  smell  trouble,  and  it  has  the  stench 
of  Tory  work." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  like  not  the  look  of  those  men  against  the  wall 
beside  us.  Moreover,  I  just  caught  a  gleam  of  metal 
among  those  trees  beyond  the  window.  Steel  does 
not  grow  naturally  on  the  trees,  not  in  Carolina. 
Is  your  pistol  primed,  lad?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  come.  Rise  when  I  do,  and  walk  straight 
and  swift  to  the  door.  If  any  oppose  us  try  to 
brush  past,  and  if  they  make  to  seize  us  let  them 
have  it  and  run.    Come  on." 

They  rose  together,  and  one  of  the  men  seated 
at  the  nearby  table  instantly  muttered  something 
to  his  comrades.  The  four  of  them  rose  in  turn, 
and  the  nearest — a  thin  man  with  a  pockmarked 
face — stepped  into  Michael's  path  so  that  they  came 
together  heavily. 

"Egad,  boy,"  he  snarled.    "Look  where  you  go!" 

"Your   pardon,    sir,"    replied   Michael    quietly, 
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keeping  his  temper  with  an  effort.  "It  was  unin- 
tentional." 

He  tried  to  push  past  the  man,  but  the  fellow 
stood  firm  and  his  companions  moved  up  beside 
him.  Then  the  stout  man  turned  swiftly  around, 
and  the  startled  boy  looked  into  the  smugly  smiling 
face  of  the  landlord  of  the  Pig  and  Whistle. 

**They  are  the  ones,"  he  cried  shrilly.  "Take  the 
rebels!" 

One  of  the  men  by  the  wall  sprang  forward, 
lifting  a  bludgeon  he  pulled  from  under  his  cloak, 
then  fell  to  the  floor  as  MacDonald's  pistol  roared 
out  with  a  flash  and  a  puff  of  sulphurous  smoke. 
At  once  the  tavern  was  in  an  uproar,  where  chairs 
went  crashing  over  as  men  sprang  up  from  the 
tables  and  the  crowd  began  to  mill  around  in  a 
shouting  confusion  that  set  the  candle  flames 
flickering.  With  the  barrel  of  his  pistol  Michael 
struck  down  the  nearest  Tory  and  saw  the  plump 
innkeeper  who  had  betrayed  him  go  deathly  pale 
as  he  swung  the  muzzle  in  his  direction.  Then 
MacDonald  seized  his  arm  and  they  ran  for  the 
window,  only  to  be  blocked  by  the  three  remaining 
Tories  who  had  been  by  the  wall.  Michael  shot  one 
through  the  shoulder  and  thrust  his  empty  pistol  in 
the  face  of  another,  while  MacDonald  struck  aside 
the  third  man's  knife  and  lifted  him  up  in  his 
great   hands,   throwing   the   writhing  man   clean 
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through  the  window  to  smash  the  panes.  At  the 
same  instant  they  saw  two  troopers  of  Tarleton's 
Legion  run  out  from  under  the  trees,  the  moonKght 
flashing  on  their  helmets  and  on  the  poKshed  steel 
of  their  drawn  sabers.  It  was  hopeless  to  try  to 
win  through  the  crowd  in  the  inn,  so  they  leaped 
through  the  window.  Some  one  shouted  behind 
them  and  a  pistol  roared,  but  the  ball  smashed  into 
the  wall  beside  them. 

Michael  lit  on  his  knees  on  the  soft  ground,  and 
scrambled  to  his  feet  as  MacDonald  came  tumbling 
after  him.  The  two  troopers  were  upon  them  at 
once,  Michael  parrying  the  first  saber  stroke  with 
the  long  barrel  of  his  pistol  and  then  slipping  inside 
the  swing  of  the  blade  to  close  with  the  man  in  a 
straining  struggle.  His  opponent  was  bigger  and 
heavier,  but  the  past  months  had  given  the  boy 
muscles  of  corded  steel  and  the  struggle  was  even. 
They  fought  in  silence,  each  striving  to  trip  the 
other.  Over  his  opponent's  shoulder  Michael  saw 
MacDonald  trip  and  fall,  and  the  trooper  swing  up 
his  saber  for  the  finishing  stroke.  With  a  mighty 
effort  the  boy  pulled  his  right  hand  free,  seizing  the 
Mohawk  hatchet  from  his  belt  and  hurling  it  in 
one  movement.  The  keen  blade  struck  the  cavalry- 
man in  the  shoulder  and  he  staggered  back,  while 
the  big  Scot  once  more  leaped  to  his  feet.  Some 
one  ran  around  the  corner  of  the  building  and 
shouted.     A   moment   later   more   troopers   were 
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thronging  all  around  them,  a  blade  flashed  in  the 
moonlight  and  a  great  weight  seemed  to  descend  on 
Michael's  skull.  Everything  went  black  before  his 
eyes. 

It  seemed  to  Michael  that  he  was  lying  on  a  hill- 
side near  his  old  home  in  Tryon  County,  with  the 
sunlight  dancing  through  the  shifting  leaves  of  the 
trees  and  a  brook  murmuring  nearby.  Only,  some- 
thing was  hurting  his  head.  Then  consciousness 
abruptly  returned,  and  he  found  himself  back  in 
the  Blue  Bush,  stretched  on  the  floor,  while  a  man 
bathed  his  forehead.  The  flickering  light  of  the 
candles  had  been  the  sunlight  striking  through  the 
leaves,  and  the  excited  hum  of  conversation  had 
made  him  think  of  the  murmur  of  the  brook.  As 
they  saw  that  his  senses  had  returned  one  of  the  men 
surrounding  him  laughed. 

"The  boy  has  a  thick  skull,  egad,"  he  said.  An- 
other man  shrugged. 

"The  coonskin  cap  turned  the  blade,  and  he  was 
but  struck  with  the  flat." 

"These  rebels  have  notoriously  thick  heads,"  ob- 
served another,  a  small  man  in  a  blue  coat  and  a 
neat  scratch  wig.     His  companion  chuckled. 

"Aye,  but  not  thick  necks!"  He  leered  at 
Michael,  and  made  a  gesture  that  could  carry  but 
one  meaning. 

A  few  minutes  later,  with  his  head  vastly  sore 
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but  clearing  rapidly,  Michael  was  pulled  to  his  feet. 
Still  a  bit  unsteady,  holding  to  a  table  for  support, 
he  stared  around  at  the  grinning  circle  of  mingled 
Tories  and  troopers  of  the  Legion.  There  was  no 
sign  of  MacDonald,  and  he  felt  relieved  as  one  of 
the  bystanders  remarked : 

*'  'Tis  a  pity  the  big  one  escaped." 

'*A  score  of  troopers  ride  in  close  pursuit,  they 
may  yet  catch  him." 

Michael's  glance  became  settled  on  a  man  In  the 
uniform  of  a  Captain  of  the  Legion  who  stood  with 
folded  arms  a  few  feet  away  and  regarded  him  with 
a  singularly  unpleasant  smile.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking those  somber  eyes  and  brutal  features — the 
man  was  Captain  Doane. 

"So  we  meet  again!"  said  Doane  softly.  *'Egad, 
young  sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  And  so  will  be  Earl 
Cornwallis,  If  I  mistake  not.  We  have  a  warm  wel- 
come for  all  rebels  In  Charles-town,  though  their 
stay  is  not  always  long." 

Michael  made  no  reply,  feeling  that  words  were 
useless.  Doane  seemed  disappointed  at  being  unable 
to  strike  fire  from  his  captive,  and  turned  to  his  men 
with  a  muttered  command.  Two  of  the  troopers 
stepped  forward  to  grip  the  boy  by  the  arms,  and 
a  minute  later  Michael's  wrists  were  tightly  tied 
behind  his  back  with  a  rawhide  thong  that  cut 
deeply  Into  the  flesh.  Doane  inspected  the  bonds, 
drew  the  knots  a  little  tighter,  then  nodded  his 
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head  toward  the  door.  In  the  midst  o£  the  group 
of  troopers  Michael  stumbled  dully  from  the  tavern 
while  the  jeers  of  the  Tories  rang  in  his  ears.  They 
had  already  begun  to  make  merry  once  more. 

There  were  a  score  of  the  cavalrymen  all  told, 
with  two  led  horses.  Evidently  the  Tory  innkeeper 
had  told  his  tale  in  full,  and  Doane  had  come  pre- 
pared. Michael  was  unceremoniously  hoisted  to  the 
saddle  of  one  of  the  spare  horses,  and  his  ankles 
tied  to  the  stirrup  irons.  Then  Doane  swung  his 
horse  and  they  moved  off  toward  Charles-town  at 
a  steady  trot;  riding  in  a  long  double  column  with 
the  prisoner  in  the  middle.  Michael  rode  mechani- 
cally, his  brain  dulled  by  the  ache  in  his  head  and 
this  catastrophe  that  had  befallen  him.  Almost  the 
thing  seemed  unreal,  like  a  bad  dream. 

They  pounded  steadily  along  the  hard-packed 
road,  Doane's  heavy  figure  in  the  lead,  while  the 
lights  of  the  city  drew  slowly  nearer.  The  road 
wound  among  groves  of  trees  that  moved  steadily 
past  them  in  the  darkness,  and  once  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  Ashley  River  off  to  one  side  with  its 
waters  silvered  by  the  moon.  Then  they  drew  rein 
beneath  the  frowning,  almost  medieval  walls  of 
Charles-town,  and  Doane  shouted  loudly  for  the 
drawbridge  to  be  lowered.  Michael,  who  had  been 
almost  dozing,  shook  himself  to  wakefulness.  He 
was  entering  the  city  after  all,  but  scarcely  in  the 
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manner  he  had  planned.  He  wondered  if  he  would 
be  able  to  see  Gerry,  and  what  they  would  do  with 
him. 

Chains  clanked,  lanthorns  gleamed  along  the 
battlements,  and  the  drawbridge  fell  slowly  to  land 
on  its  supports  with  a  hollow  boom.  The  troop  of 
cavalry  rode  across  the  echoing  planking,  passed 
through  the  thickness  of  the  old  wall  and  drew 
rein  in  the  cobbled  square  beyond.  A  score  of 
Grenadiers  and  Highlanders  gathered  around  and 
exchanged  jests  with  the  troopers  who  lolled  in 
their  saddles  while  Doane  conversed  in  low  tones 
with  the  officer  of  the  guard.  At  last  he  turned 
back  to  his  prisoner. 

"I  will  take  you  straight  to  Colonel  Tarleton," 
he  said.  "Having  been  taken  acting  as  a  spy  they 
will  doubtless  wish  to  hang  you  more  than  usually 
promptly.  I  recommend  to-morrow  myself,  but 
they  may  wish  to  save  you  for  a  more  special  date. 
Perhaps,  my  hot-headed  young  friend,  you  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  drink  to  the  King  before 
you  dance  on  air." 

He  thrust  his  heavy  face  close  to  the  boy  and 
smiled  with  his  lips,  but  his  eyes  were  cold  and 
deadly.  Meeting  that  gaze  in  thin-lipped  silence, 
the  boy  began  to  wonder  for  the  first  time  about 
his  enemy's  sanity.  Surely  there  was  more  than  a 
hint  of  madness  in  those  evil  eyes. 

All  but  four  of  the  troopers  were  dismissed  and 
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moved  off  toward  the  barracks,  laughing  and  talk- 
ing as  they  rode  away.  The  remaining  quartet 
closed  in  around  Michael  and  walked  their  horses 
up  the  street  behind  Doane  who  had  learned  from 
the  officer  of  the  guard  that  Tarleton  was  attend- 
ing a  ball  at  a  certain  house.  The  street  was  very 
quiet  and  peaceful  beneath  its  double  row  of  trees, 
with  the  house  lights  shining  and  a  fair  number  of 
people  strolling  along  the  flagged  walks.  Somehow 
It  all  made  Michael  homesick,  recalling  that  part 
of  life  that  now  seemed  so  far  behind  him.  The  air 
itself  seemed  more  drowsy  and  peaceful  here  than 
in  the  forests  and  swamps  of  the  back  country. 
After  about  ten  minutes  they  drew  rein  in  front  of 
a  house  that  Michael  recalled  having  once  visited 
with  Gerry  the  autumn  before. 

While  Captain  Doane  went  into  the  house  in 
search  of  Tarleton  the  four  troopers  and  the  captive 
remained  in  the  street.  Michael  stretched  his  legs 
wearily,  and  moved  his  arms  to  restore  some 
measure  of  circulation.  The  thongs  that  bound  his 
wrists  were  very  tight.  They  were  halted  directly 
under  one  of  the  lanthorns  that  swung  from  the 
trees  to  illuminate  the  street,  and  a  small  crowd 
gathered  around  to  stare  curiously  at  the  captive. 

"More  food  for  the  Earl's  gallows,"  suggested 
one. 

"Or  he  may  go  to  the  prison  ships,'*  said  another. 
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"They  say  so  many  have  died  that  there  Is  now 
plenty  of  room." 

Ignoring  the  crowd,  Michael  stared  over  their 
heads  at  the  house.  Evidently  a  gay  ball  was  in 
progress,  for  the  many  windows  were  bright  with 
candlelight  and  there  was  a  faint  murmur  of  music. 
The  night  was  warm,  and  many  of  the  guests  were 
strolling  on  the  lawn,  ladies  in  white  with  British 
oflScers  in  gay  uniforms  or  civilians  in  knee  breeches 
and  brocaded  coats.  Several  came  to  the  fence  to 
stare  curiously  at  the  gaunt  ragged  captive,  and 
though  there  were  a  few  Michael  recognized  from 
having  met  them  when  he  was  in  Charles-town 
none  seemed  to  know  him.  It  was  not  surprising. 
The  past  months  had  aged  him,  and  this  tattered 
rebel  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  boy  from  New 
York  they  had  known.  Then  he  saw  Gerry  and 
Betty  Spoffard. 

Betty  was  all  in  white,  with  her  powdered  hair 
piled  high  on  her  head,  and  Gerry  now  wore  the 
buff  and  green  uniform  of  a  subaltern  in  the  Tory 
militia.  They  strolled  down  the  walk,  deep  in  con- 
verse, and  came  to  stop  at  the  fence.  For  a  moment 
Michael  thought  they  would  turn  away  without 
even  realizing  that  he  had  been  there,  but  at  the 
same  instant  they  lifted  their  eyes  and  saw  him. 
From  the  sudden  paling  of  Betty's  cheeks,  visible 
even  in  the  faint  light  of  the  lanthorn,  and  the 
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Startled  lift  of  Gerry's  head  he  knew  that  they  had 
recognized  him. 

For  a  long  moment  the  three  cousins  stood 
motionless  and  silent,  Michael  staring  at  the  others 
with  expressionless  face.  He  preferred  to  leave  the 
first  sign  of  recognition  to  them.  Stubborn  pride 
kept  him  from  making  any  overtures.  At  last 
Gerry  bit  his  lip,  hesitated,  and  started  to  step  for- 
ward— but  Betty  stopped  him.  She  spoke  quickly, 
in  a  low  voice.  Gerry  shook  his  head,  but  the  girl 
insisted.  After  a  moment  they  both  turned  and 
went  back  into  the  house  without  a  word  or  a  sign, 
as  though  the  captive  meant  nothing  at  all  to  them. 
Michael  bowed  his  head  and  sighed. 

Sometime  later  Doane  returned  and  mounted  his 
horse,  the  little  troop  again  moving  down  the  street, 
but  Michael  was  too  deep  in  bitter  reflection  to 
notice  where  they  were  going.  In  a  way  he  did  not 
blame  his  cousins  for  ignoring  him  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Gerry  was  now  an  officer  of  the  enemy 
forces,  and  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  acknowledge 
a  captive  spy  as  his  kinsman.  Still,  it  seemed  to 
Michael  as  though  they  might  at  least  have  spoken 
to  him.  He  felt  that  he  would  have  behaved  differ- 
ently if  conditions  had  been  reversed.  The  last 
bond  with  what  remained  of  his  family  was  severed 
— ^but  if  Doane's  threats  were  true  it  would  not  long 
matter  to  him. 

They  halted  at  the  old  prison  down  by  the  river, 
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a  bleak  and  forbidding  building,  moldy  with  age, 
where  an  iron-barred  gate  opened  to  receive  them. 
The  bonds  were  cut  from  the  boy's  wrists  and 
ankles,  and  he  dismounted  stiffly.  "While  Michael 
rubbed  his  bruised  wrists,  Doane  talked  to  the 
warder  and  received  a  receipt  for  his  prisoner. 
With  one  last  brooding  glance  the  officer  turned 
away,  and  the  warder  rattled  his  bunch  of  keys 
and  nodded  toward  an  inner  passage. 

"Come,  boy,"  he  said  not  unkindly,  and  led  the 
way  to  the  prison  smithy  where  a  charcoal  fire 
burned  dully  and  two  glistening  Negroes  in  leather 
aprons  rose  hulking  to  their  feet.  Michael  stood 
apathetic  while  they  locked  heavy  iron  fetters  on 
his  wrists  and  ankles.  Then  with  his  chains  clank- 
ing and  the  unaccustomed  fetters  on  his  feet  nearly 
tripping  him  at  every  step,  he  followed  the  warder 
who  took  a  lanthorn  and  led  the  way  down  a  long 
passage.  At  the  barred  door  of  the  last  cell  he 
paused  and  unlocked  the  gate.  The  bars  swung 
creaking  outward  on  rusty  hinges,  Michael  stepped 
inside,  and  the  door  slammed  shut  behind  him. 

While  the  lazy  footsteps  of  the  warder  and  the 
glow  of  the  lanthorn  slowly  receded  in  the  distance 
Michael  stood  motionless,  trying  in  vain  to  pierce 
the  deep  darkness  around  him.  He  could  see  abso- 
lutely nothing  but  one  faint  square  of  window  with 
stars  beyond.  Then  a  deep  voice  spoke  from  the 
far  corner. 
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"There's  a  heap  of  straw  by  the  left  wall,  brother. 
Make  yourself  as  comfortable  as  you  can." 

The  boy  stumbled  to  the  wall,  found  the  straw, 
and  stretched  out  his  weary  limbs.  For  all  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  chains,  and  the  peril  of  his  situation, 
he  was  asleep  in  a  few  minutes. 


CHAPTER  XI 
Walls  and  Bars 

MICHAEL  was  awakened  by  a  shaft  of  sun- 
light striking  full  on  his  face.  Drowsily 
he  turned  over  and  as  the  unfamiliar 
weight  of  the  fetters  dragged  at  his  wrists  full 
wakefulness  came.  He  sat  up  and  looked  about 
him. 

He  was  in  a  small  cell,  perhaps  ten  feet  long  and 
no  more  than  six  feet  wide,  floored  and  walled  with 
brick.  The  walls  were  black  with  age  and  damp 
with  mold  and  other  prisoners  had  scratched 
initials  and  dates  all  over  them  in  the  long,  dragging 
hours  of  prison  monotony.  On  one  spot,  beside  the 
door  of  rusty  iron  bars  that  looked  out  on  a  bleak 
corridor,  some  poor  fellow  had  painfully  scratched. 
Patrick  Henry's  immortal  phrase:  "Liberty  or 
Death."  Michael  wondered  which  form  of  release 
his  unknown  predecessor  had  found. 

The  cell  was  bare  of  furniture  of  any  kind;  its 
sole  equipment  being  a  heap  of  filthy  straw  cover- 
ing most  of  the  floor  and  two  torn,  grimy  blankets. 
Another  man  was  sleeping  against  the  other  wall, 
a  stout,  black-bearded  fellow  in  rags,  and  even  as 
the  boy  looked  at  him  he  yawned  and  sat  up  in  turn. 
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"Well,  comrade,  here  you  be,"  he  said  with  a 
grim  smile.  "I  give  you  welcome  to  Misery  Hall. 
Where  were  you  taken?" 

"On  the  Orangeburg  Road,  at  the  Blue  Bush," 
answered  the  boy  slowly,  striving  to  remember 
where  he  had  seen  this  stocky,  big-thewed  man  with 
the  merry  yet  bitter  eyes  and  the  bushy  black 
beard. 

Then  came  recollection. 

"Jason  Higgins!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Aye,  none  other,"  the  seaman  peered  at  him  in 
puzzlement,  and  Michael  smiled. 

"Do  you  not  remember  a  passenger  you  had 
down  from  New  York  last  fall?" 

"Young  Master  Blair!  But  I  would  never  have 
known  you,  lad.    Tell  me,  what  do  you  here?" 

Michael  told  his  tale,  the  story  of  his  service  with 
Marion,  ending  with  his  capture  in  the  affair  at  the 
tavern  the  night  before.  At  that  moment  a  turn- 
key came  in  with  two  jugs  of  water  and  a  pair  of 
bowls  of  some  thin  soup  with  slabs  of  bread  floating 
in  them. 

"It's  all  we'll  see  till  evening,  lad,"  said  Higgins, 
lifting  his  bowl  in  his  hairy  hands,  "they  be  won- 
drous miserly  with  their  food  here.    So  eat  hearty." 

When  the  scanty  meal  was  finished,  and  the  two 
prisoners  sat  with  their  backs  against  the  wall, 
Michael  inquired  curiously: 

"How  is  it  that  I  find  you  here,  Jason?    Did  you 
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desert  the  sea  for  a  musket  in  the  Continental 
ranks?" 

"Nay,  lad,  not  that.  The  sea  and  I  are  pals  of 
too  long  standing  to  play  each  other  false,  and  if  I'd 
kept  away  from  the  shore  I  wouldn't  be  here  now. 
You  see,  we  turned  the  Cora  Belle  to  a  privateer, 
and  sailed  out  to  see  what  we  could  find.  We  did 
well,  and  with  my  pockets  full  of  gold  I  needs  must 
come  ashore  one  night  when  we  lay  hid  in  a  cove 
a  short  way  up  the  coast.  Taverns  are  poor  friends 
to  you  and  me,  for  it  was  in  Marshal's  by  the  Bay 
that  they  took  me.  Some  lout  that  had  been  on  a 
ship  we  boarded  a  short  time  back,  a  big-paunched 
Tory  merchant  from  Georgia,  recognized  me  and 
gave  the  alarm.  Plague  take  him,  he  had  the  bailiffs 
about  my  ears  in  an  instant.    So  here  I  am." 

''What  will  they  do  with  us?"  inquired  Michael. 
His  companion  smiled,  but  there  was  no  mirth  in 
the  grimace. 

"I  know  what  they  will  do  with  me — ^I  am  to 
swing  two  weeks  from  to-day.  Plague  take  them! 
I  would  not  so  much  mind  hanging  from  a  yard- 
arm,  with  the  good  blue  seas  all  around  me,  but  to 
die  here  in  town  is  not  fit  for  a  man  from  deep 
water.  If  only  I  had  heeded  that  prickling  in  my 
scalp." 

"What  is  that?" 

"It  warns  me  when  trouble  comes.  Nay,  lad, 
laugh  as  you  like,  I  can  feel  those  things  in  my 
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bones.  If  only  I  had  heeded  that  warning  the 
night  they  took  me  I  had  been  safe  away  before  the 
baihffs  came." 

The  long  hours  of  the  day  dragged  interminably, 
and  to  Michael  there  came  a  new  understanding  of 
what  it  meant  to  be  in  prison.  He  had  heard,  but 
he  had  never  realized,  how  monotonous  the  passing 
of  the  long  hours  could  be.  Even  the  inactivity  of 
those  times  when  the  Brigade  lay  hid  in  White 
Swamp  were  as  nothing  compared  to  this  being  shut 
within  walls,  with  only  six  square  yards  of  floor 
space  to  move  about  in.  He  tried  to  look  out  the 
one  window  of  their  cell,  but  it  was  too  high.  Be- 
yond that  narrow  slit,  closed  by  bars,  was  only  a  bit 
of  gray  sky  with  a  chill  wind  blowing  bits  of  scud 
in  from  the  sea. 

Michael  was  tried  the  next  day,  in  the  courthouse 
above  the  old  exchange,  before  a  court-martial  over 
which  Colonel  Tarleton  presided.  Captain  Doane 
appeared  against  him,  and  the  landlord  of  the  Pig 
and  Whistle.  The  trial  was  brief  and  desultory. 
Michael  had  a  feeling  that  the  result  had  been  de- 
cided before  the  ceremony  was  ever  begun.  Yet, 
though  he  was  found  guilty,  no  sentence  was  im- 
posed in  spite  of  Doane's  urgings.  Tarleton  merely 
shook  his  head  and  ordered  the  prisoner  back  to  his 
cell.  Perhaps,  Michael  thought,  this  was  due  to  his 
connection  with  the  Spoff ards.  He  was  too  proud 
to  call  on  them  for  help  or  even  to  mention  during 
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the  trial  that  they  were  his  relatives,  but  Tarleton  of 
course  remembered  him  from  that  night  he  had 
been  at  dinner.  Perhaps  he  feared  to  offend  such 
powerful  Tories  as  the  Spoffards  who  might  resent 
the  execution  of  one  of  their  connections,  even 
though  unwilling  to  help  him. 

For  hours  that  afternoon  Michael  walked  up  and 
down  his  cell,  three  paces  each  way,  his  chains 
clanking.  Higgins  sat  cross-legged  on  the  straw  in 
the  corner  and  watched  the  boy  with  silent  sym- 
pathy. He  had  done  the  same  when  first  im- 
prisoned, and  knew  the  agony  of  mind  from  which 
the  boy  was  suffering,  even  though  he  also  knew 
that  in  a  day  or  so  there  would  come  a  dull  apathy 
easier  to  bear.  Words  help  little  at  such  a  time,  and 
the  seaman  kept  silent  except  for  one  remark: 

"Courage,  lad,  we're  both  lucky  to  be  here  and 
not  penned  with  the  mob  in  the  cellar  of  the  Pro- 
vost. Here  at  least  we  have  some  fresh  air,  and  a 
window  to  see  a  bit  of  sky." 

Michael  smiled  faintly  and  resumed  his  pacing. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  that  footsteps  sounded 
in  the  corridor  outside,  and  a  turnkey  came  to 
admit  to  the  cell  a  British  officer  in  the  uniform  of 
the  Dragoons.    It  was  Lef tenant  Ramsay. 

Somehow  that  visit  did  much  to  ease  Michael's 
mind.  Ramsay  shook  hands  and  expressed  his 
regret  at  finding  the  boy  in  such  circumstances. 
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He  could  do  nothing  to  help  him,  and  was  careful 
to  raise  no  false  hopes  on  that  score,  but  the  simple 
friendliness  of  the  visit  brought  Michael  out  of  the 
deep  depression  into  which  he  had  fallen.  Just  as 
he  was  leaving,  Ramsay  said : 

"And  by  the  by,  Master  Blair,  your  cousin  Mis- 
tress Betty  sends  you  her  sympathy  and  regrets  she 
cannot  come  to  see  you."  The  message  seemed 
cryptic,  its  meaning  was  not  quite  plain.  Knowing 
his  cousin's  imperious  nature,  Michael  felt  she  could 
have  come  to  see  him  if  she  had  wanted.  Yet  if  she 
did  not  desire  to  do  so,  it  was  strange  she  should 
send  such  a  message  at  all.  Unless  it  was  the  only 
wording  she  dared  use  in  a  message  to  be  delivered 
by  Leftenant  Ramsay.  It  was  a  scanty  clew  on 
which  to  base  any  hopes.  But  the  boy  felt  more 
cheerful. 

The  next  ten  days  or  so  passed  without  event, 
and  with  scarcely  anything  to  distinguish  one  day 
from  the  next.  Michael  had  ceased  to  pace  the  cell 
and  mostly  sat  with  his  back  against  the  wall  in  a 
dull  apathy.  Sometimes  he  wondered  what  his  com- 
panions in  the  Brigade  were  doing  and  what  trails 
they  were  riding,  other  times  his  memory  wandered 
back  over  half-forgotten  paths  to  long  ago  inci- 
dents of  the  carefree  days  home  in  Tryon  County. 
Mostly,  and  for  this  he  was  dully  thankful,  his 
mind  did  not  seem  to  function  at  all  but  lay  as 
dormant  and  inactive  as  his  body.    He  had  reached 
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that  bleak  resignation  that  comes  in  time  to  most 
prisoners. 

Sometimes  Higgins  shook  himself  out  of  the 
silent  gloom  that  mostly  gripped  him,  and  on  those 
occasions  Michael  was  very  grateful  he  had  the  burly 
seaman  for  a  cellmate.  To  the  boy  from  inland, 
whose  only  experience  with  ships  had  been  on  the 
Cora  Belle  down  from  New  York,  it  was  a  new 
world  that  the  mariner  opened  with  his  tales  of  the 
sea  and  her  ways.  Tropic  isles  where  palm  trees 
lined  the  gleaming  beach  above  the  bright  blue 
water,  tall  ships  battling  winter  storms  or  beating 
into  strange  and  colorful  harbors,  all  passed  in  pan- 
orama as  he  spoke.  The  tang  of  salt  was  in  his 
colorful  speech,  full  of  strange  words  and  stranger 
oaths.  Then  at  last  he  would  mutter  something 
and  roll  up  in  his  blanket,  while  for  a  little  space 
the  boy's  imagination  continued  to  roam  distant 
seas  till  the  damp  brick  walls  and  rusty  bars  shut 
him  in  once  more. 

At  last  there  came  a  morning  when  Jason  Higgins 
remarked  as  they  finished  their  simple  breakfast, 

'*Well,  lad,  after  to-night  you  will  have  the  cell 
to  yourself — ^unless  they  put  some  newcomer  in  to 
share  it  with  you." 

"Is  it  so  soon?"  Michael  felt  a  sudden  contraction 
around  the  throat,  and  his  companion  nodded  with 
a  twisted  smile. 

"Aye,  the  morning  after  to-morrow  I  cast  off  my 
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cables  for  the  last  voyage.  To-morrow  morning 
they  will  move  me  to  a  different  cell  and  post  the 
death  watch.  I  would  like  to  make  one  more 
voyage  before  I  die,  to  see  the  sails  fill  before  a 
spanking  breeze  and  feel  the  timbers  rock  under 
my  feet  to  the  shock  of  our  broadside.  You  should 
go  to  sea  some  day,  lad,  there's  naught  like  it  on 
earth.  Well — no  matter.  We  must  all  make  that 
last  voyage  sometime,  they  say,  and  I  reckon  we 
reach  the  same  port  no  matter  how  we  set  out. 
Did  you  ever  heard  of  St.  Mary's,  lad?" 

"St.  Mary's?" 

"Aye,  the  Golden  City.  The  port  where  they 
say  may  be  found  all  the  ships  that  sailed  away  and 
never  were  seen  again.  All  the  galleons  that  van- 
ished and  the  packets  that  went  down  in  storms  and 
the  old  hookers  that  Davy  Jones  gathered  in  with 
the  lads  that  sailed  them.  The  place  where  they  say 
all  old  sailors  go  when  they  die.  There's  dancing 
and  singing  there  all  day  long,  and  old  salts  like  me 
swinging  in  hammocks  under  the  palm  trees,  smok- 
ing and  taking  it  easy.  Well,  I'll  know  before 
long." 

The  seaman  fell  silent,  pulling  his  shaggy  beard 
and  staring  before  him  with  unseeing  eyes.  Once  he 
hummed  a  few  snatches  of  an  old  chanty,  and  once 
he  swore  under  his  breath  and  rattled  his  chains. 
Though  his  body  was  there  in  the  moldy  cell  of  a 
Charles-town  prison,  his  mind  appeared  to  be  far 
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off  on  distant  seas.  At  last  he  turned  to  Michael, 
and  there  was  a  wondering  look  in  his  eyes. 

"There  is  a  prickling  in  my  scalp,  lad,"  he  said 
softly,  "and  it  means  trouble  of  some  sort.  Though 
what  it  could  be  I  know  not." 

Heaving  to  his  feet,  he  walked  to  the  window 
and  stood  peering  up  at  the  little  square  of  blue  sky 
visible  above.  A  moment  later  two  soldiers  came 
to  take  Michael  for  his  exercise. 

About  once  every  four  or  five  days  he  was  taken 
out  for  a  walk,  though  whether  this  special  conces- 
sion was  out  of  regard  for  his  youth  or  the  result 
of  the  good  will  of  Leftenant  Ramsay  he  did  not 
know.  As  there  was  no  yard  to  the  prison,  he  had 
to  be  taken  to  the  street.  The  soldiers  unlocked 
and  removed  his  irons,  then  tied  his  hands  behind 
him  with  a  piece  of  rope  and  led  him  to  the  prison 
gate  where  the  warder  passed  them  out  with  a  dry 
jest  about  "bringing  the  pet  monkey  back  safely." 
With  one  of  his  guards  holding  the  end  of  the  rope 
that  bound  his  hands,  Michael  trudged  up  the  street, 
and  breathed  deep  of  the  fresh  air  so  pleasant  after 
the  dank  atmosphere  of  the  prison. 

The  day  was  warm,  with  a  cloudless  sky  and  a 
pleasant  breeze.  People  on  the  street  glanced  at  the 
boy  curiously,  but  they  were  used  to  such  sights  and 
paid  little  attention.  All  the  way  across  the  city 
they  walked,  and  sat  a  moment  on  a  bench  under 
the  landward  wall  while  a  Negro  from  a  nearby 
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tavern  brought  mugs  of  cool  ale  for  the  guards. 
Then  they  returned,  and  just  outside  the  prison  gate 
paused  to  let  a  British  officer  and  a  lady  enter  before 
them.     The  girl  was  Betty  Spoffard. 

In  a  blue  camlet  cloak  with  the  hood  thrown 
back,  she  looked  very  much  the  fine  lady  and  older 
than  Michael  remembered.  He  watched  her  closely 
for  any  sign  of  recognition,  making  none  himself, 
but  apparently  it  was  her  intention  to  ignore  him. 
He  did  not  blame  her,  knowing  what  a  sorry  figure 
he  was  at  the  moment.  Then,  just  as  she  passed  by 
with  her  escort,  she  looked  full  at  Michael  and  for 
an  instant  laid  her  finger  on  her  lips.  There  was 
deep  entreaty  in  her  eyes,  and  a  look  of  suppressed 
excitement,  and  though  he  had  no  idea  what  she 
intended — if  anything — he  felt  a  rising  excitement 
take  hold  on  him. 

The  soldiers  lost  no  time  in  hurrying  Michael 
back  to  his  cell  and  replacing  his  fetters.  Then 
they  strolled  away,  and  the  boy  stretched  out  on 
the  straw  close  to  the  door.  Higgins  turned  away 
from  the  window  beneath  which  he  had  been 
standing. 

"How's  the  weather  outside,  lad?"  he  asked  wist- 
fully. "Did  you  get  a  bit  of  a  look  at  the  harbor? 
The  waters  should  be  blue  to-day." 

"Jason!"  whispered  Michael  tensely.  "I  think 
there's  something  afoot.  My  cousin  is  in  the  prison, 
and  from  the  way  she  looked  at  me  there  must  be 
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something  in  the  wind.  Betray  no  surprise  if  any- 
thing happens." 

Half  an  hour  passed,  seeming  Hke  an  eternity  to 
Michael  in  his  impatience,  and  then  came  footsteps 
In  the  corridor.  They  heard  a  man  speaking,  a 
young  and  very  British  voice. 

**But  Mistress  Spoffard,  you  have  already  seen 
nearly  all  the  prison.  Drat  me,  the  place  stinks! 
Shall  we  not  go?" 

"I  wish  to  see  them  all,"  came  Betty's  voice.  "I 
am  vastly  interested  in  all  this,  Mr.  Grandley.  Is 
not  this  the  last  corridor?" 

"That  it  is,  egad,  and  thankful  I  am." 

They  came  slowly  along  the  corridor  and  paused 
outside  the  barred  door  to  peer  in  at  the  two  pris- 
oners who  lay  stretched  on  the  straw  and  watched 
them  with  apparent  unconcern.  Betty  was  still 
wrapped  closely  in  her  blue  cloak,  though  it  was 
warm  indoors,  and  with  her  was  a  very  young  sub- 
altern with  pink  cheeks  and  round,  wondering  eyes. 
Michael  recalled  having  seen  him  around  the  prison 
on  several  occasions. 

"And  who  are  these  two?"  the  girl  inquired,  her 
cold  and  disdainful  gaze  betraying  naught  but  idle 
curiosity. 

"A  pirate  from  a  Yankee  privateer,  and  a  rebel 
spy." 

"Oh,  la,"  she  said,  "are  they  not  a  scurvy  pair? 
Come,  Mr.  Grandley,  I  have  seen  enough,  and  I'm 
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sure  you  are  vastly  kind  to  have  been  so  patient 
with  me.    Do  you  lead  the  way  out." 

They  both  turned,  with  the  British  officer  a  step 
in  the  lead,  and  as  Betty  passed  the  door  she  opened 
her  cloak  a  trifle.  One  small  hand  holding  a  parcel 
passed  through  the  bars,  and  she  dropped  the  pack- 
age inside.  A  moment  later  she  was  chatting  gayly 
with  the  officer  as  they  walked  away,  and  Michael 
had  seized  the  package  and  hidden  it  beneath  him, 
where  he  lay  in  the  straw. 

The  boy  and  the  man  lay  close  together,  with  the 
package  between  them  where  it  would  be  shielded 
from  sight  if  any  one  came  suddenly  along  the  cor- 
ridor. Taking  care  to  make  no  noise,  Michael  slid 
his  hand  inside  and  came  out  with  a  small  metal 
object.  It  was  a  key,  the  sort  that  would  fit  any 
fetters  of  those  times,  and  Higgins'  nostrils  quivered 
from  the  quick  intake  of  his  breath.  Then  came  a 
long  knife,  a  coil  of  light  but  strong  rope,  and  a 
note.  They  hid  the  other  articles  in  their  clothing, 
whispering  to  each  other  in  their  excitement,  and 
then  Michael  opened  the  note.  It  was  on  plain 
paper  and  unsigned. 

"The  turnkey  has  been  bribed  and  will  open  your 
door  shortly  after  midnight.  "Wait  a  few  minutes, 
then  go  through  the  guard  room  and  down  the  scul- 
lery stairs  at  the  left.  When  you  get  out  of  the  city 
go  to  Nevins'  farm  where  horses  wait." 

The  seaman  read  the  note  in  turn,  and  then  his 
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great  hand  closed  on  Michael's  with  a  bone-crushing 
grip.  Higgins  had  taken  the  knife,  and  there  was 
a  look  in  his  eyes  that  boded  ill  for  any  one  who 
tried  to  stop  them  on  their  escape. 

Never  had  the  time  hung  so  heavy  on  their  hands 
as  it  did  in  what  remained  of  the  afternoon,  and 
that  evening.  It  seemed  an  eternity  before  an 
attendant  brought  their  dinner,  and  then  followed 
the  long  wait  while  the  little  patch  of  sky  beyond 
the  window  darkened  and  the  twilight  shadows 
deepened  in  the  cell.  It  was  very  still,  and  they 
could  hear  the  dim  murmur  of  the  city  outside  and 
now  and  then  a  faint  sound  of  voices  from  people 
passing  in  the  street.  They  lay  there  in  silence,  not 
even  daring  to  whisper  of  their  plans  lest  some  one 
overhear,  listening  to  the  chimes  of  St.  Philip's 
Church  mark  the  slow  passage  of  the  hours.  Grad- 
ually the  sounds  of  the  city's  life  died  away,  the 
noise  of  passersby  ceased,  and  a  vast  silence  broken 
only  by  the  occasional  call  of  the  watch  brooded 
over  Charles-town.  The  last  hour  was  the  longest 
of  all,  and  just  as  it  seemed  to  Michael  that  it  would 
never  end  the  deep  bell  of  the  old  church  measured 
off  twelve  slow  beats.  With  lithe  silence  the  boy 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  in  the  dense  blackness  heard 
Jason  Higgins  stir  beside  him. 

Careful  to  make  no  chink  of  metal,  Michael 
fitted  the  key  to  his  fetters  and  removed  the 
manacles  from  his  wrists  and  ankles.     Laying  the 
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chains  on  the  straw,  he  freed  his  companion  in  turn 
and  felt  his  hand  seized  in  a  mighty  grip  of  encour- 
agement. Then  they  lay  down  on  the  straw  once 
more,  while  shambling  footsteps  sounded  in  the 
corridor  and  there  came  a  faint  glow  of  light. 

The  turnkey  came  along  the  corridor  with  his 
lanthorn  swinging  in  his  hand.  He  hummed  a 
snatch  of  song  as  he  walked,  and  yawned  sleepily. 
As  he  passed  he  rattled  the  door  of  each  cell,  but 
before  their  own  he  lingered  an  instant.  There  was 
a  faint  chink  of  metal.  Then  he  passed  on,  the  dim 
glow  of  the  lanthorn  receded,  and  the  cell  was  again 
in  utter  darkness  except  for  the  dim  square  of  the 
little  window  with  a  few  stars  visible  beyond. 
Michael  laid  a  restraining  hand  on  the  seaman's 
arm. 

Counting  his  pulses  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
passage  of  time,  Michael  waited  till  five  minutes  had 
passed.  Then  he  moved  softly  to  the  door,  which 
had  been  unlocked  and  gave  under  his  touch,  inch 
by  inch.  They  pushed  open  the  portal  of  rusty 
iron  bars,  the  hinges  creaking  and  the  sound  ring- 
ing dangerously  loud  in  their  ears  made  supersensi- 
tive by  the  need  for  caution.  At  last  they  were  out 
in  the  corridor,  feeling  their  way  along  the  wall. 
A  faint  glow  of  light  was  visible  under  a  door  at 
the  far  end.  Michael  touched  Jason's  arm  and  they 
crept  in  that  direction,  even  the  beating  of  their 
pulses  seeming  noisy  at  this  moment  when  an  alarm 
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would  ruin  them.  On  the  worn  old  bricks  of  the 
passage  floor  their  feet  made  no  sound,  and  at  last 
their  groping  hands  encountered  the  rough  planks 
of  the  door. 

Michael  pushed  the  door  open  a  crack  and  peered 
out  into  the  room  beyond.  Several  muskets  stood 
in  a  corner,  but  at  the  moment  there  was  only  one 
man  present.  He  sat  reading  at  a  table  on  which 
two  candles  burned,  and  they  recognized  the  turn- 
key who  had  unlocked  their  door.  At  the  left,  a 
little  beyond  him,  was  the  door  that  must  lead 
down  to  the  scullery  stairs.  It  seemed  impossible 
to  slip  through  the  room  without  the  man  knowing 
it — ^but  since  he  had  unlocked  their  door  the  chances 
were  he  would  let  them  pass.  At  any  rate,  they 
had  to  chance  it,  and  Jason  drew  the  knife  from  his 
belt  and  clamped  it  firmly  in  his  teeth.  Then  they 
pushed  the  door  open  wide  enough  to  slip  through. 

Foot  by  foot  they  crept  across  the  guard  room 
toward  the  scullery  door.  Careful  as  they  were, 
their  feet  scraped  a  little  on  the  planks.  Once  the 
tip  of  Jason's  boot  touched  a  small  pebble  which 
went  rattling  across  the  floor,  and  they  crouched 
for  a  spring,  but  the  guard  did  not  turn.  Michael 
wondered  if  Betty  had  bribed  him  herself,  or  ar- 
ranged it  through  a  friend.  Through  the  door  they 
made  their  cautious  way,  and  down  a  narrow  flight 
of  stone  steps  to  the  deserted  scullery.  Michael 
slid  back  the  bolts  on  the  outer  door,  and  after  one 
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last  glance  up  the  stairs  they  stepped  through.  The 
door  closed  behind  them  and  they  were  in  the  black- 
ness of  an  alley  with  a  warm  breeze  blowing  in  their 
faces  and  the  free  stars  overhead.  Jason  Higgins 
flung  his  great  arms  wide  in  a  mighty  gesture  of 
exultation. 


CHAPTER  Xn 
The  Long  Voyage 

CATLIKE  they  crept  down  the  alley,  listening 
for  any  sound  from  behind  that  would  mean 
the  alarm  had  been  given.  It  was  good  to  be 
once  more  in  the  open  air,  freed  from  the  restraint 
of  stone  walls  and  bars,  and  both  were  grinning 
with  a  wolfish  content  as  they  reached  the  end  of 
the  alley.  No  sound  came  from  the  dark,  brooding 
prison  behind  them,  and  no  one  moved  in  the  quiet 
expanse  of  the  street  that  stretched  before  them. 

'*We'd  best  put  on  a  bold  front,  lad,"  muttered 
Higgins  in  his  deep  whisper,  "the  dark  will  hide  our 
raggedness  and  we're  less  likely  to  be  challenged  if 
we  strut  boldly  than  if  we  skulk  along." 

*'Right,"  said  Michael.     "Can  you  swim?" 

"Aye,  well  enough." 

"Then  head  for  the  river,  it  should  be  easier  to  get 
across  there  than  to  pass  the  wall  on  the  Neck." 

Through  the  silent  streets  they  passed  with  swift 
tread,  stumbling  a  bit  like  belated  revelers  heavy 
with  wine,  but  avoiding,  without  seeming  to  do  so, 
the  lanthorns  that  occasionally  hung  from  the  trees. 
The  few  citizens  that  were  abroad  took  little  notice, 
and  for  the  most  part  gave  them  a  wide  berth  as 
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drunken  seamen  possibly  prone  to  quarrel.  Once 
they  saw  a  patrol  of  the  watch  ahead  of  them,  and 
climbed  over  the  nearest  fence.  Prone  behind  some 
magnolia  bushes  they  lay,  still  and  silent,  till  the 
soldiers  had  passed.  Michael  wondered  what  the 
Tory  in  whose  yard  they  were  hiding  would  say  if 
he  knew  his  garden  had  sheltered  two  fugitive 
rebels.  Always  they  listened  for  the  note  of  the 
alarm  bell  that  would  mean  their  escape  was  dis- 
covered, but  still  it  did  not  come. 

At  last,  at  the  end  of  the  dark  canyon  of  the 
street  they  were  traversing,  their  eyes  caught  the 
gleam  of  the  waters  of  the  Ashley  River.  On 
the  dark  further  shore  lay  safety,  and  they  paused 
in  the  shadow  of  a  doorway  to  scan  the  river  bank 
and  the  tangle  of  small  docks  for  any  sign  of  life. 
There  a  was  half  moon,  its  pale  rays  making  it 
easier  to  see  their  way  but  undoubtedly  adding  to 
the  danger. 

"Think  you  we  might  steal  one  of  these  wherries 
and  row  across?"  Michael  asked  in  a  whisper. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  his  companion  shook 
his  head. 

"Too  dangerous,  lad.  There  must  be  sentries 
somewhere  along  the  river,  and  they'd  be  sure  to 
see  the  boat.    We'd  better  swim  for  it." 

Everything  seemed  peaceful  along  the  river  front, 
and  they  had  just  started  toward  the  water  when 
there  came  the  deep  note  of  a  bell. 
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It  was  the  alarm  bell  at  the  prison,  the  harsh 
warning  that  meant  prisoners  had  escaped.  Beat- 
ing steadily,  clanging  out  its  deep  alarm,  the  great 
bell  boomed  and  thundered  its  warning  across  the 
city  and  made  the  night  hideous  with  its  clamor. 
Just  ahead  of  them  a  British  sentry  with  musket  and 
bayonet  stepped  from  the  shadows  and  peered  in 
the  direction  of  the  prison,  while  others  appeared 
further  along  the  river. 

"Quick,"  snapped  Michael.  "We  can  never  pass 
here.    Back  for  your  life!" 

They  turned,  but  moving  figures  appeared  at  the 
far  end  of  the  street  down  which  they  had  come, 
and  in  the  light  of  a  swaying  lanthorn  they  saw  a 
squad  of  the  watch  running  swiftly  toward  them. 

"Halt!"  roared  the  sergeant  of  the  guard.  "Stand 
where  ye  are!" 

There  was  a  narrow  alley  just  to  the  left,  and  by 
common  consent  the  pair  of  fugitives  ducked  into 
it  while  a  musket  roared  in  the  street  behind  them. 

Down  the  alley  they  ran  at  top  speed,  stumbling 
over  the  mingled  refuse  underfoot,  panting  heavily 
from  the  exertion.  Lights  were  beginning  to 
appear  in  the  houses  as  the  alarm  bell  continued  to 
toll,  and  men  thrust  out  their  heads  to  shout  to 
each  other  and  inquire  if  the  rebels  were  raiding. 
One  man  fired  a  pistol  at  them  as  they  passed  and 
the  ball  knocked  the  old  cocked  hat  from  Jason's 
head  but  did  no  other  harm. 
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"To  the  wall,"  panted  Michael,  "we  have  the  rope 
to  get  down  and  they'll  not  look  for  us  there.  The 
river  is  too  well  guarded." 

A  platoon  of  dragoons  went  by  at  a  full  gallop 
just  as  they  came  to  Church  Street,  but  there  was 
no  one  else  in  sight  at  the  moment  and  they  ran  on 
after  the  horsemen,  keeping  in  the  deep  shadow  of 
the  trees.  They  passed  the  Spoff  ard  house  at  a  dead 
run.  There  was  a  light  at  one  of  the  upper  win- 
dows and  a  head  behind  the  curtains.  Michael  won- 
dered as  he  ran  which  member  of  the  family  it 
might  be  that  was  awake  and  stirring.  He  had  a 
very  good  idea.  Many  unexpected  things  had  hap- 
pened to  him  in  the  months  that  had  passed  since 
he  drove  up  to  that  door  with  Gerry  Spoff  ard,  but 
none  stranger  than  this  fleeing  by  in  the  dead  of 
night  with  half  the  garrison  of  Charles-town 
searching  for  him.  Then  they  rounded  the  corner 
and  came  face  to  face  with  a  British  officer.  It  was 
Lef  tenant  Ramsay. 

Mutual  recognition  was  instant,  even  in  the  dim 
light.  Ramsay  stood  motionless  with  one  hand  on 
the  butt  of  his  pistol,  and  the  panting  boy  faced 
him  while  Higgins  crouched  beside  with  the  blade 
of  his  knife  gleaming  in  the  moonlight.  The  British 
officer's  eyes  were  troubled,  and  twice  he  seemed 
about  to  speak  but  said  nothing.  Then,  abruptly,  a 
faint  smile  crossed  his  face  and  he  quickly  brushed 
by  them  and  ran  into  Church  Street  as  if  he  had 
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not  recognized  who  they  were.  The  seaman  mut- 
tered in  puzzled  surprise  as  they  ran  on,  but  Michael 
understood  and  was  grateful.  For  the  sake  of  a 
brief  but  pleasant  friendship,  and  his  own  doubts 
about  the  cause  in  which  he  fought,  and  perhaps  for 
the  sake  of  Betty  Spoff  ard  as  well,  Ramsay  had  pre- 
ferred to  let  matters  take  their  course  without  in- 
terference from  him. 

At  last,  drenched  with  sweat  and  breathing  in 
great,  choking  gasps,  the  two  rebels  came  to  the 
end  of  the  street  and  saw  the  dark  bulk  of  the 
outer  wall  loom  before  them.  A  man  ran  by  and 
shouted  that  some  prisoners  had  escaped  from  the 
prison  and  were  swimming  the  river,  but  they  came 
unmolested  to  the  shadow  at  the  wall's  foot.  There 
was  less  excitement  here,  for  no  one  thought  the 
men  would  try  to  escape  this  way,  and  everybody 
was  hurrying  toward  the  river  whence  there  came 
a  great  deal  of  noise  and  now  and  then  the  sound 
of  a  musket  shot.  A  squad  of  grenadiers  descended 
from  the  wall  by  one  of  the  flights  of  stone  steps 
and  moved  off  toward  the  Ashley  at  the  double, 
never  noticing  the  two  figures  crouched  in  the 
shadow  beside  a  pile  of  rubbish. 

"A  bold  stroke  is  our  only  chance,  lad,"  whis- 
pered Higgins.  "Have  you  the  rope  ready?  Then 
up  the  wall  quick,  throw  a  noose  around  one  of  the 
battlements,  and  climb  over.    Come  on!" 

They  raced  up  the  steps  and  came  to  the  broad 
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expanse  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  with  a  brass  cannon 
standing  beside  them  under  its  canvas  cover  and  a 
pile  of  round  shot  beside  it.  Behind  them  was  the 
city,  now  somewhat  agleam  with  lights,  and  be- 
fore them  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Neck.  It  looked 
very  peaceful  in  the  half  moonlight,  with  the  dark 
blur  of  the  forests  visible  beyond  the  fields.  A  pair 
of  British  sentries  with  muskets  grounded  leaned 
against  the  parapet  at  that  point,  and  faced  about 
as  the  two  fugitives  came  hurtling  toward  them. 

An  instant's  hesitation  at  that  moment  would 
have  spoiled  everything,  but  without  pausing  in 
their  stride  Michael  and  Jason  flung  themselves  at 
the  startled  sentries.  The  soldier  opposing  the  sea- 
man did  manage  to  fire  his  mixsket,  and  the  burly 
Higgins  grunted,  but  the  next  instant  they  went 
rolling  over  and  over  on  the  flagstones  topping  the 
wall.  Higgins  arose  alone,  his  knife  blade  red  and 
dripping  in  the  moonlight,  and  leaped  to  assist  the 
boy  who  was  locked  in  a  death  grapple  with  the 
other  sentry,  both  striving  for  control  of  the 
musket.  The  thing  was  over  just  before  Higgins 
reached  them,  Michael  wrenched  the  musket  free 
and  at  the  same  time  tripped  his  opponent.  With 
arms  waving  wildly  and  outstretched  hands  clawing 
the  air  the  soldier  fell  backwards  from  the  wall  and 
crashed  to  the  ground  below. 

Working  with  feverish  haste,  the  seaman  took 
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the  rope  Michael  had  thrown  down  and  formed  a 
running  noose  in  one  end.  Another  man  was 
bounding  toward  them  along  the  wall,  an  officer 
who  shouted  loudly: 

"What  goes  on  here?  Ho,  the  guards,  this  way." 
Michael  flung  up  the  musket  he  had  taken  from 
the  sentry  and  fired  at  the  officer,  the  flash  of  the 
discharge  splitting  the  night  with  a  tongue  of 
yellow  flame.  Hit  in  the  thigh,  the  man  went 
to  his  knees,  from  which  position  he  fired  his 
pistol.  Something  seared  the  boy's  forearm.  Then 
more  men  came  thronging  from  both  sides,  and 
Michael  hurled  away  the  musket  and  ran  to  the 
rope  down  which  Jason  was  already  sliding.  They 
landed  in  the  stagnant  water  at  the  foot  of  the 
wall,  swam  the  ditch  in  a  few  strokes,  and  ducked 
into  the  bixshes  just  as  an  irregular  volley  crashed 
out  above. 

The  stars  and  the  moonlight  served  to  guide  them 
as  they  swerved  to  the  right  toward  Nevins'  farm, 
keeping  in  the  bushes  and  working  toward  the  dark 
mass  of  trees  ahead  that  would  give  complete 
shelter.  In  the  night  stillness  they  heard  the  clank 
of  chains  as  the  drawbridge  came  down,  but  it  was 
a  good  half  mile  away.  There  was  little  fear  of 
capture  once  they  reached  the  shelter  of  the  woods. 
When  at  last  Michael  reached  the  trees  he  paused 
for  an  instant's  rest,  leaning  panting  and  exhausted 
against  a  tree  trunk.     Jason  Higgins  had  fallen  a 
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little  behind — to  which  fact  Michael  probably  owed 
his  life. 

He  did  not  see  the  oflScer  in  the  dark  green  uni- 
form appear  from  among  the  trees,  he  merely 
looked  up  to  find  himself  covered  by  the  muzzle  of 
a  pistol.  Beneath  the  other's  polished  helmet  were 
the  heavy  features  of  Captain  Charles  Doane,  of 
the  Legion. 

"Well,  my  young  friend,"  he  said  with  the  sour 
grimace  that  was  his  nearest  approach  to  a  smile, 
"so  we  meet  in  the  night  for  a  second  time.  How 
did  you  escape  from  the  hospitality  of  our  prison?" 

The  boy  said  nothing,  and  Doane  shrugged  and 
slightly  raised  his  pistol. 

"This  time  there  will  be  no  mistake  about  it,"  he 
said,  "I  will  make  sure  of  the  matter  myself." 

Slowly  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  came  down  to  the 
horizontal,  pointed  squarely  between  Michael's 
eyes.  He  made  no  movement — the  distance  was 
too  great  for  a  spring.  Moreover,  he  had  seen 
something  moving  in  the  shadows  behind  Doane. 
An  instant  later  Jason  Higgins  had  wrapped  his 
great  arms  around  the  officer  from  behind,  and 
Michael  had  leaped  aside.  Doane  fired,  but  his 
priming  was  damp  and  the  powder  flashed  in  the 
pan.  The  struggle  was  deadly  silent,  perhaps  be- 
cause Doane  was  alone  and  had  no  men  to  whom 
he  could  call,  but  the  thickset  seaman  was  far 
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Stronger.  He  held  the  raging  man  helpless  while 
Michael  relieved  him  of  his  other  pistol  and  renewed 
the  priming.  Then  he  nodded  to  Higgins  to  let  him 
go.  Doane  had  lost  his  helmet  in  the  struggle,  and 
stood  facing  them  with  his  dark  face  contorted 
with  rage. 

"Now,  Captain,"  said  Michael  almost  gayly, 
"what  was  it  you  were  saying  about  finishing  the 
matter  yourself  this  time?" 

"The  next  time  I'll  shoot  on  sight,"  he  snarled. 
Michael  leveled  the  pistol. 

"There  may  not  be  a  next  time,"  he  said  quietly. 
Higgins'  chuckle  rasped  deep  in  his  throat. 

"How  like  you  that,  my  fine  bucko?"  he  de- 
manded with  a  grin,  inching  forward  with  his 
knife. 

The  color  slowly  ebbed  from  Doane's  swarthy 
features.  The  man  was  no  coward,  but  few  can 
look  death  in  the  face  unmoved.  He  read  death  in 
Michael's  pistol,  and  in  Higgins'  ready  and  eager 
knife.  He  glanced  around  wildly,  and  ripped  out 
an  oath  in  a  strangled  voice,  then  faced  his  foes 
with  a  sneer.  Michael  hesitated.  The  man  was  his 
deadly  enemy,  but  to  kill  him  in  this  manner  was 
too  much  like  murder.  Yet  he  dared  not  let  him 
go,  to  spread  the  alarm  ere  they  could  get  away,  and 
it  was  obviously  impossible  to  take  him  with  them. 
He  stepped  close,  and  then  suddenly  struck  Doane 
on  the  bare  head  with  the  heavy  barrel  of  the 
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weapon.    Stunned,  the  officer  went  down  without 
a  sound,  and  Higgins  stepped  forward. 

"Better  sHt  his  windpipe  to  make  sure,"  he  mut- 
tered, but  the  boy  stopped  him. 

"'Let  be,"  he  said,  *Ve  are  not  butchers.  We 
shall  be  well  away  before  he  recovers.  Come  on 
to  Nevins." 

Regretfully  the  seaman  sheathed  his  knife 

*'As  you  will,  lad,"  he  said,  '*but  I  think  you 
make  a  mistake.  He  is  like  a  poison  snake  and  will 
yet  make  trouble  for  you.  Walk  not  so  fast,  I  can- 
not keep  up." 

**Are  you  hurt?"  asked  the  boy  anxiously.  His 
companion  shrugged. 

"But  a  scratch,  lad,  no  worse  than  what  you  have 
on  your  arm.  That  first  sentry's  bullet  nicked 
me.  Where  is  this  farm  we  seek?  And  plague  take 
these  brambles!'* 

There  were  no  lights  showing  at  Nevins'  farm 
when  at  last  they  crossed  to  it  over  the  fields,  but 
some  one  was  on  the  watch  and  a  shadowy  figure 
met  them  at  the  door. 

"I  give  you  welcome,  friends,"  the  farmer  whis- 
pered, "come  quickly  to  the  barn.  The  lady  and 
the  young  gentleman,  God  bless  them,  have  pro- 
vided horses  and  weapons." 

"The  young  gentleman?"  Michael  whispered  as 
they  felt  their  way  back  to  the  barn. 

"Aye,  her  brother." 
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So  Gerry  had  also  been  involved  in  the  plot  to 
rescue  them!  Michael  felt  as  though  a  great  weight 
had  been  lifted  from  his  heart.  He  understood 
now  their  conduct  on  seeing  him  a  captive  that  first 
time — Betty  had  realized  they  could  aid  him  better 
if  they  took  no  notice.  And  Gerry,  as  a  loyalist 
subaltern,  had  from  necessity  been  compelled  to 
keep  very  much  in  the  background  of  their  scheme. 

In  the  barn  were  two  good  horses,  saddled  and 
waiting.     A  broadsword  hung  beside  each  saddle. 

"There  is  food  in  the  saddlebags,"  the  farmer 
whispered,  "and  two  bottles  of  wine.  Here  are  the 
rifles." 

Gratefully  Michael  closed  his  hand  on  the 
weapon,  testing  the  priming  with  his  thumb.  It 
was  good  to  have  the  feel  of  a  rifle  once  more,  and 
at  last  it  really  seemed  as  though  captivity  were 
over  and  escape  in  sight. 

"Now  mount  and  ride  quickly,"  the  farmer  ad- 
vised, "there  be  yet  three  hours  till  dawn  and  the 
more  leagues  you  put  behind  you  the  better." 

"Aye,  but  I've  never  been  aboard  one  of  the 
plaguey  beasts  before,"  Jason  complained  wearily. 
He  hoisted  himself  slowly  to  the  saddle,  and  Michael 
— who  had  already  mounted — led  the  way  out  the 
barn  door.  The  farmer  waved  a  hasty  farewell  and 
then  hurried  across  to  his  house  as  they  walked  their 
horses  into  the  woods. 

With  Michael  in  the  lead,  they  walked  their  horses 
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for  a  mile  through  the  ever  thickening  forest.  At 
last  the  boy  felt  they  could  safely  ride  on  their 
way,  and  drew  rein  at  the  edge  of  a  small  clearing 
to  take  his  course  from  the  stars  before  starting 
out.  Jason  Higgins  reined  in  beside  him,  and 
Michael  noticed  that  the  seaman's  head  was  sunk 
low  on  his  chest  as  though  deep  in  thought. 

"Now  to  ride  far  from  Charles-town  and  then 
find  Marion,"  the  boy  said,  ''he  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  in  the  Brigade.  Cheer  up,  man,  the  forests  are 
not  the  sea  but  there  are  far  worse  places — such  as 
British  prisons." 

Higgins  nodded  slowly  and  tried  to  speak,  but 
instead  he  bent  limply  forward  and  fell  from  his 
saddle  to  the  soft  ground  where  he  lay  still. 

Hastily  the  boy  dismounted  and  knelt  beside  his 
comrade.  He  ran  his  hand  inside  the  other's  torn 
shirt  and  drew  it  out  sticky  and  wet — the  seaman's 
hairy  chest  was  soaked  with  his  blood.  Running  to 
his  saddlebags,  Michael  brought  a  bottle  of  wine 
and  forced  some  of  it  between  the  other's  lips. 
After  a  moment  his  eyes  fluttered  slowly  open. 

"Good-bye,  lad,"  he  muttered  faintly,  "I'm  slip- 
ping my  cables  at  last.  I  told  you  this  morn  there 
was  a  prickling  in  my  scalp." 

"But  I'd  no  idea  you  were  bad  hurt,  Jason,"  the 
boy  said  brokenly.    "Why  didn't  you  tell  me?" 

A  ghost  of  the  old  smile  spread  over  the  other's 
bloodless  face. 
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"What  was  the  use?  I  knew  I  was  hit  below  the 
water  Hne,  but  I  wanted  to  see  you  safe  away  first. 
Now  go  on  and  don't  fret  about  me." 

There  on  the  edge  of  the  starHt  httle  clearing, 
with  a  night  wind  sighing  faintly  and  only  the 
silent  trees  around  them,  Michael  knelt  beside  the 
dying  man  while  life  ebbed.  There  was  nothing  he 
could  do,  no  way  to  stop  that  slow  flow  of  blood 
that  was  filling  the  lungs.  Just  at  the  end  Higgins 
struggled  up  on  one  elbow,  with  his  eyes  glazing. 

"Let  them  have  it,  my  buckoes,"  he  muttered 
thickly.  "Solid  shot  below  and  grape  on  the  decks. 
Then  stand  by  to  board!" 

For  a  moment  more  he  held  himself  in  that  posi- 
tion, then  sank  slowly  back  with  a  long  sigh — and 
died. 

Michael  mounted  his  horse,  taking  the  reins  of 
the  other,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  took  up  the  west- 
ward trail.  Half  the  joy  of  escape  had  gone  from 
him  with  the  death  of  the  friend  who  had  shared 
the  whole  adventure.  Once  he  paused  and  looked 
back  at  the  starlit  clearing  where  Jason  Higgins  had 
taken  the  Long  Voyage,  then  he  lifted  his  arm  in 
salute  and  rode  away. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
Swift  Raids 

MICHAEL  BLAIR  rode  steadily  north  and 
west,  traveling  by  night  and  spending  most 
of  the  days  hidden  in  the  house  of  some 
friendly  settler.  He  kept  the  better  of  the  two 
horses,  trading  the  other  for  an  additional  supply 
of  powder  and  food  and  a  double  handful  of  paper 
Continental  money  of  whose  value  he  had  grave 
doubts.  As  he  left  the  British  strongholds  behind 
there  was  less  need  of  caution,  and  he  was  able  to 
ride  by  daylight  and  make  better  time.  There 
were  plenty  of  reports  of  the  whereabouts  of 
Marion's  Brigade,  conflicting  and  confusing  as 
always  but  giving  a  general  indication  of  that  part 
of  the  Colony  in  which  he  might  be  found. 

Tarleton  and  the  Tories  had  laid  the  country 
waste  in  a  broad  belt  many  miles  wide,  as  Michael 
and  MacDonald  had  found  at  the  start  of  that  scout 
that  had  ended  so  disastrously.  Houses  had  been 
burned,  crops  destroyed,  cows  and  sheep  slaugh- 
tered, and  many  atrocities  of  a  worse  nature  com- 
mitted. More  than  one  man  had  been  hung  with  a 
semblance  of  a  trial  or  with  none  at  all,  merely 
because  he  had  been  suspected  of  Whig  sentiments. 
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More  than  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  thirteen 
colonies  the  War  in  the  Carolinas  was  a  partisan 
struggle  to  the  death,  with  towns  divided  against 
themselves  and  often  families  split  and  opposed.  In 
its  ferocity  and  stark  terror  it  was  equaled  only 
by  the  red-tipped  hell  that  raged  on  the  Iroquois 
frontier  of  New  York.  As  Tarleton  at  last  with- 
drew to  the  coast,  there  had  arisen  a  great  and 
agonized  cry  for  vengeance.  Marion  had  immedi- 
ately taken  the  field  again  and  recruits  had  come 
flocking,  each  with  new  wrongs  to  avenge.  As 
always  the  Swamp  Fox  was  a  thunderbolt  that 
struck  where  least  expected  and  could  never  be 
found  when  desired. 

Several  times  Michael  just  missed  the  Brigade, 
riding  to  a  place  where  it  was  reported  only  to  find 
the  outfit  gone,  but  he  was  drawing  closer.  At  last 
there  came  a  day  when  he  rode  deep  into  a  belt  of 
swamp  land,  letting  the  reins  lie  loose  while  his  horse 
followed  the  narrow  trail  unguided.  Winter  had 
definitely  come,  and  the  air  was  sharp  with  frost. 
As  the  boy  passed  through  a  deep  belt  of  shadow 
the  long  barrel  of  a  frontier  rifle  suddenly  thrust 
out  from  a  clump  of  underbrush  just  ahead. 

"Halt!"  came  the  sharp  command,  "where  do 
you  ride,  stranger,  and  what's  your  business?" 

Grinning  broadly,  Michael  reined  in.  He  knew 
that  deep  voice  of  old. 
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'*Come  out,  Mac,"  he  said,  **there's  no  need  to 
hide  in  the  bushes  hke  a  catamount." 

Rifle  ready  on  hip,  a  deeply  puzzled  expression 
on  his  broad  and  ruddy  face,  Scotch  MacDonald 
emerged  from  his  sheltering  clump  of  bushes  and 
advanced,  peering  into  the  shadows  to  make  out 
the  face  of  the  newcomer.  When  at  last  he  saw 
who  it  was  his  great  jaw  dropped  wide  open,  and 
an  instant  later  he  had  uttered  a  mighty  shout  and 
pulled  the  boy  from  the  saddle  with  his  great  arms. 

"Lad,  lad,"  he  said,  "I  thought  you  were  dead. 
Art  not  a  ghost?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  great  oaf.  As  live  and  hungry  as 
ever." 

"But  I  saw  that  lout  of  a  trooper  split  your  skull 
with  his  saber  outside  that  cursed  Blue  Bush  on  the 
Orangeburg  Road!" 

"The  blade  turned,  and  my  head  is  wondrous 
thick,"  laughed  the  boy.  "It  was  but  the  flat  that 
struck  me.  A  bucket  of  water  sufficed  to  bring  me 
back  to  life." 

"And  where  have  ye  been  since  then?" 

"In  Charles-town  prison,  where  a  certain  Captain 
Doane  of  Tarleton's  Legion  did  his  best  to  have  me 
hung.  I  escaped  less  than  a  fortnight  back.  But 
what  happened  to  you  that  night  I  was  taken?" 

"Eh,  lad,  if  I  had  thought  you  lived  I  would 
never  have  gone  on.  But  as  it  was  I  struck  down 
two  men  to  even  the  score,  and  then  made  off  with 
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both  our  horses.     So  I  returned  to  the  Brigade." 

"So  Bayard  is  safe?"  Michael  asked. 

The  Scot  nodded,  and  cast  an  appraising  eye  on 
the  horse  the  boy  was  riding. 

**Aye,  safe  and  sound.  That's  a  good  enough 
beast  you  ride,  but  not  the  horse  Bayard  is.  One 
of  our  new  recruits  has  been  riding  him.  He'll  be 
glad  to  change,  seeing  that  you  are  back.  But 
come,  and  I'll  take  you  to  the  General." 

As  they  rode  at  an  easy  pace  through  the  forest, 
twice  challenged  by  other  sentries  of  the  Brigade 
which  was  keeping  its  usual  sleepless  watch,  Michael 
felt  as  though  he  were  coming  home  after  a  long 
absence.  He  could  not  get  too  much  of  the  open 
sky  and  the  woodlands,  after  chains  and  prison 
walls,  and  even  the  misty  swamps  seemed  friendly. 
When  they  reached  the  clearing  where  Marion's 
Men  were  resting  at  the  moment  many  came 
crowding  around  to  welcome  Michael  back.  Tall 
Peter  Horry  smiled  at  him  over  the  crowd,  and 
Nathan  Giles,  the  tavern  keeper — now  consider- 
ably thinner  and  much  healthier  looking — 
shouted  and  waved  from  another  group.  Marion 
himself  shook  hands  with  the  boy,  smiling  his 
grave  smile,  and  listened  to  the  tale  of  what  had 
happened. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "you  will  have  plenty  of 
action  from  now  on." 

"Aye,    that    you    will,"    MacDonald    rumbled 
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agreement  with  the  breezy  familiarity  of  that  un- 
disciplined force.  "In  these  days  we  range  the 
colony  like  hawks  in  a  chicken  yard." 

The  period  that  followed  was  one  of  greater 
activity  than  ever  before.  Swollen  to  respectable 
proportions  by  the  new  recruits,  the  Brigade  became 
bolder  and  dared  attempt  more  important  raids. 
They  ranged  all  over  the  countryside,  ceaselessly 
harassing  the  scattered  British  and  Tory  forces  that 
attempted  to  garrison  the  colony,  and  during  the 
next  few  months  almost  every  district  knew  the 
swift  beat  of  their  hoofs  while  the  snarling  crack  of 
their  deadly  rifles  carried  terror  to  foes  everywhere. 

Down  a  narrow  trail  that  leads  from  the  swampy, 
shadowy  woodland  into  the  sun-washed  brightness 
of  a  Carolina  valley  ride  two  scouts,  side  by  side. 
The  one  is  erect  and  boyish,  the  other  a  slouching 
giant.  Both  sit  their  saddles  with  the  effortless  ease 
of  veterans,  both  are  clad  in  strange  garments  of 
tattered  buckskin  and  homespun,  both  carry  long 
rifles  resting  across  the  pommels  of  their  saddles. 
Clothing  and  gaunt,  bronzed  faces  alike  are  tanned 
by  the  weather  to  a  neutral  color  scarce  distinguish- 
able when  under  the  shadows  of  the  trees.  The  man 
is  Scotch  MacDonald,  the  boy  is  Michael  Blair. 
On  emerging  from  the  woods  their  eyes  peer  sharply 
ahead  at  a  cluster  of  buildings  drowsing  in  the  sun, 
and  then  they  trot  briskly  down  the  road. 

"The  place  looks  peaceful,"  Michael  observes. 
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"Aye,  lad,  but  we'd  better  be  sure,"  MacDonald 
replies  grimly. 

They  increase  gait  to  a  canter  in  order  to  com- 
plete their  reconaissance  before  the  advance  guard 
behind  them  comes  out  o£  the  woods. 

MacDonald  halts  on  the  edge  of  the  hamlet, 
warily  peering  at  the  nearby  houses,  while  the  boy 
circles  the  little  settlement  at  a  brisk  gallop,  return- 
ing to  report  no  troops  on  the  far  side  nor  any  sign 
of  trouble.  By  this  time  the  advance  guard  of  the 
Brigade  is  close  on  their  heels,  a  score  of  mounted 
riflemen  under  the  gallant  Peter  Horry.  Scarecrow 
soldiers,  tatterdemalion  warriors  with  scarcely  a 
rag  to  their  backs  but  with  a  high  courage  sustain- 
ing them.  The  whole  troop  clatters  into  the  hamlet 
amid  a  cloud  of  white  dust,  with  the  faces  of 
women  and  children  peering  at  them  from  windows 
and  doors.  Some  frightened,  some  pleased,  depend- 
ing on  their  sympathies  in  the  conflict.  Peter  Horry 
halts  before  a  certain  house  and  leaps  from  his 
saddle,  striding  into  the  house  with  a  nod  to  Michael 
Blair  to  follow.  There  are  several  ladies  present. 
Captain  Horry  knows  the  mistress  of  the  house ;  she 
is,  in  fact,  a  cousin  of  his,  but  she  looks  at  him 
with  cold  eyes. 

"We  have  nothing  of  value  here,"  she  says,  "and 
we  want  no  rebels  skulking  around.  Begone,  sir, 
and  take  your  ruffians  with  you." 

Captain  Horry  bows  with  cold  courtesy,  but  the 
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lady's  eyelid  droops  slightly  and  he  follows  her  as 
she  walks  to  the  kitchen. 

"Those  women  are  Tories,  Peter,"  she  whispers, 
"and  I  dare  show  no  sympathy  for  fear  of 
vengeance.  There  is  plenty  of  food  for  you  and 
your  men.  Do  you  demand  the  keys  on  threats 
of  burning  the  house.'* 

Back  in  the  front  room.  Captain  Horry  demands 
the  keys  in  a  thundering  voice  and  his  most  fero- 
cious manner.  The  lady  tosses  her  head  in  haughty 
indignation  and  throws  the  keys  janghng  to  the 
floor  whence  Michael  retrieves  them  at  Horry's  nod. 
Only  by  such  subterfuge  did  Whig  sympathizers 
dare  give  any  comfort  to  the  Revolutionary  forces, 
for  fear  of  terrible  Tory  vengeance. 

Sitting  loosely  in  their  saddles,  Horry's  men 
drink  bowls  of  cool  milk  and  munch  some  bread 
and  cheese.  Then  they  are  on  their  way  again, 
Michael  galloping  ahead  to  join  MacDonald  who 
has  waited  on  guard  at  the  far  edge  of  town.  The 
two  of  them  continue  the  advance  at  a  canter, 
while  Horry's  troop  trots  briskly  after  them  to 
regain  their  original  interval  from  the  main  body. 

Scarcely  has  the  advance  guard  gone  on  than 
the  main  body  of  the  Brigade  emerges  from  the 
woods  with  Marion  himself  in  the  lead  and  rides 
down  on  the  hamlet.  Now  four  hundred  strong, 
riding  in  a  loose  column  of  fours,  dust  covered  and 
disreputable  but  still  the  flower  of  South  Carolina, 
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Marion's  Men  fill  the  single  street  of  the  little 
hamlet  with  the  thunder  of  their  passing  while 
dense  clouds  of  dry  white  dust  eddy  about  them. 
Securely  protected  by  strong  patrols  on  the  flanks, 
the  troopers  sit  their  saddles  with  careless  ease. 
Strange  assortments  of  clothing  garb  them,  and  a 
variety  of  different  weapons  from  Deckhardt  rifles 
to  ancient  firelocks  form  their  armament.  Hard- 
faced,  keen-eyed,  tough-fibered  men,  all  bearing 
on  their  lean  features  the  same  stamp  of  determina- 
tion, they  pass  through  the  hamlet  in  a  long,  dusty 
column.  A  quarter  mile  in  the  rear  ride  a  few  more 
forest  rangers,  ever  looking  back  over  the  way  they 
have  come  with  endless  caution. 

The  sun  mounts  high  in  the  heavens,  and  Michael 
dismounts  and  fills  his  canteen  at  a  stream  clearer 
than  the  swamp  water  they  have  been  drinking  for 
the  past  few  days.  It  has  almost  come  to  seem  as 
though  there  never  had  been  any  other  life  than 
this.  Alternate  lurking  amid  the  shadows  of  the 
swamps  or  darting  in  swift  raids  to  harass  the 
British  forces.  Never  spending  more  than  one 
night  in  the  same  place,  often  riding  twenty  hours 
out  of  the  twenty- four.  Alarms  by  night  and  swift 
attacks  by  day,  unending  danger.  Constant  watch- 
fulness till  his  senses  have  become  attuned  to  the 
faintest  crack  of  a  twig  in  the  forest.  He  has  be- 
come as  thin  and  wiry  and  tough  as  rawhide. 
Charles-town,  New  York,  his  old  home  in  Tryon 
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County — all  have  become  parts  of  a  half-forgotten 
dream.  There  is  nothing  in  life  but  constant  strife 
and  danger,  and  selfless  devotion  to  a  cause  perhaps 
hopeless. 

Again  Michael  mounts,  tossing  the  other  canteen 
to  his  companion,  and  they  come  to  a  belt  of  trees. 
Around  the  bend  in  the  trail  trot  the  two  scouts, 
and  find  themselves  face  to  face  with  half  a  dozen 
mounted  redcoats.  Startled  surprise  shows  on  the 
faces  of  the  Dragoons,  but  the  two  rebels  never 
hesitate.  Time  and  again  Marion's  Men  have  owed 
their  lives  to  instant  and  daring  action.  Michael 
fires  from  the  saddle,  dropping  one  of  the  leaders, 
and  MacDonald  draws  his  great  claymore  and 
swings  it  high  over  his  head. 

"Come  on,  lads!  Here  they  are!"  he  shouts. 
''Take  the  Bloody-Backs  alive!" 

His  voice  rings  out  like  the  bellow  of  a  bull,  and 
the  Dragoons  turn  and  ride  off  at  a  mad,  tearing 
gallop.  They  think  the  whole  Brigade  is  on  their 
heels,  while  the  big  Scot  shouts  loud  commands  to 
imaginary  comrades.  One  of  the  British  is  on  a 
slow  horse,  and  MacDonald  on  Selim  overtakes  him 
and  pulls  him  from  the  saddle.  From  the  captive 
they  learn  that  a  score  of  British  and  as  many  Tories 
are  gathered  at  a  farm  half  a  mile  ahead.  They 
reload  while  waiting  for  the  advance  to  come  up. 

Only  forty  men,  all  told?  Odds  of  slightly  under 
two  to  one?     The  gallant  Horry  will  not  bother 
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the  main  body  with  a  detail  Hke  that.  He  sends  one 
man  back  to  Marion  to  report,  and  then  goes  ahead 
at  a  headlong  gallop  to  catch  the  Tories  before  they 
can  run.  Dust  swirls  about  them,  hoofs  thunder 
rythmically  on  the  hard  road,  bridles  jingle,  scab- 
bards clatter  merrily  against  stirrup  irons.  Then 
the  screening  woods  fall  away  and  they  see  their 
foes  milling  excitedly  in  the  yard  of  the  farmhouse. 

The  patrol  routed  by  MacDonald  has  but  just 
returned  with  the  news  the  Swamp  Fox  is  upon 
them  all,  and  there  is  great  confusion.  No  decision 
has  yet  been  reached.  Some  favor  making  a  stand 
in  the  house,  others  counsel  immediate  retreat. 
Quick,  before  they  recover  from  their  panic! 
Sound  the  charge!  The  bugler  blows  a  ringing  call 
and  the  raiders  pour  out  of  the  woods  and  gallop 
down  on  the  farm  without  pausing  to  discharge 
their  rifles.  Broadswords  in  one  hand,  pistols  in  the 
other,  reins  often  in  their  teeth,  the  men  of  Marion 
sweep  forward  while  the  British  and  Tories  fire  a 
scattering  volley  that  does  little  harm.  The  horses 
jump  the  fence  and  then  the  rebels  are  among  their 
foes,  laying  about  them  with  dripping  blades. 
There  is  a  confused  shouting,  and  a  ringing  clangor 
of  steel.  A  moment  later  the  Tories  throw  down 
their  arms  and  resistance  is  at  an  end. 

A  neat  little  victory,  but  there  is  no  time  for 
relaxation.  They  must  push  ahead  at  once,  to  re- 
tain their  distance  from  the  main  body.    There  are 
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swamps  along  the  Black  Mingo  to  be  reached  before 
sunset.  A  prisoner  tells  of  a  big  Tory  gathering 
thirty  miles  away,  perhaps  they  will  ride  half  the 
night  for  a  surprise  attack.  The  prisoners  are  tied 
to  the  fence  in  a  long  row,  and  left  under  guard  of 
two  men,  for  the  General  to  dispose  of  as  he  likes 
when  he  arrives.  The  advance  mounts  and  moves 
out  at  a  brisk  trot  once  more,  the  men  laughing 
as  they  ride  and  some  of  them  singing.  One  shouts 
a  jest,  and  a  roar  of  deep  laughter  runs  along  the 
line  like  breaking  surf.  So  rode  Marion's  Brigade, 
swift  as  a  thunderbolt  on  the  attack,  daring  as  only 
desperate  men  can  be. 

Darkness  brings  a  brief  halt  within  the  shelter 
of  the  swamps.  Not  for  long,  as  they  have  a  forced 
march  ahead,  but  the  horses  must  rest  and  the  men 
must  eat.  Saddles  are  thrown  on  the  ground,  worn 
backs  of  horses  are  carefully  dried  and  rubbed,  a 
long  line  of  horses  waters  at  the  stream.  Some  one 
strikes  a  flint  and  steel,  the  sparks  bright  in  the 
deep  shadows  of  the  forest  twilight,  and  a  tongue 
of  flame  begins  to  lick  at  a  pile  of  dry  twigs.  Can- 
vas buckets  of  water  are  brought  up  and  hung  from 
the  branches  of  trees,  some  men  strip  to  the  buff 
while  comrades  pour  water  over  their  dusty  bodies. 
Sentries  move  out  on  all  sides,  maintaining  the  end- 
less guard  against  surprise,  shouting  to  comrades  as 
they  go. 

"Save  us  some  dinner.  Watt!" 
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"Leave  my  saddlebags  alone,  Nate,  thou  oaf,  I 
save  that  cheese  for  to-morrow!" 

To-night  there  is  fresh  pork,  a  pig  contributed 
by  the  farmer  at  whose  house  they  encountered  the 
British,  and  MacDonald  carefully  roasts  the  carcass 
over  the  fire  while  a  circle  of  hungry  faces  watches 
him.  Marion  and  the  officers  confer  in  low  tones, 
occasionally  chuckling.  Those  chuckles  bode  little 
good  for  the  Tories  still  thirty  miles  away  but 
within  reach  before  dawn.  An  officer  strides  over 
to  the  fires. 

"Make  it  quick,  lads.  We  must  be  off  within  the 
hour." 

The  pork  disappears,  accompanied  by  yams  and 
washed  down  with  drafts  of  lukewarm  water, 
and  there  is  a  stir  of  departure.  Some  pour  water 
on  the  fires  and  stamp  out  the  last  coals,  others  are 
already  saddling  up.  A  whistle  sounds,  and  the 
sentries  come  running  in.  Low- voiced  orders  are 
passed  from  troop  to  troop,  the  whistle  sounds 
again,  and  with  a  creaking  of  leather  the  column 
moves  ahead.  So  marched  and  fought  Marion's 
Men,  as  hard  for  the  British  regulars  to  find  or  com- 
bat as  a  shifting  shadow. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
Black  Mingo 

SUNSET  of  a  warm.  March  evening  found  the 
Brigade  halted  at  one  of  the  fords  of  Lynch's 
Creek,  encamped  in  a  grove  with  scouts 
thrown  out  on  all  sides  and  the  lights  of  cooking 
fires  twinkling  through  the  trees  in  the  gathering 
dusk.  Horses  were  watered  at  the  stream,  men 
were  busy  about  the  fires,  and  the  shadowy  forms 
of  troopers  who  had  already  eaten  were  slipping 
out  with  rifles  at  the  trail  to  relieve  the  sentries. 
Michael  Blair  squatted  on  his  haunches  by  one  of 
the  fires,  roasting  a  piece  of  pork  thrust  on  the  end 
of  a  long  stick.  His  buckskin  garments  were  now 
patched  with  pieces  of  hastily  cured  fur  with  the 
hair  outside,  and  the  effect  was  bizarre  in  the  ex- 
treme. MacDonald,  covering  his  rags  with  a  very 
resplendent  new  cloak  taken  from  a  captured  Brit- 
ish officer,  lay  stretched  beside  him  and  made  help- 
ful comments. 

*'Turn  it  more  often,  lad.  We  want  it  to  roast 
evenly." 

"And  if  you  think  you  can  do  it  better,"  grinned 
the  boy,  '*just  get  up  off  the  small  of  your  lazy 
back  and  do  it  yourself." 
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"I  reckon  I  could  make  a  more  tasty  job  of  It." 

"I  reckon  you'd  drop  it  in  the  coals  and  lose  the 
whole  thing." 

"I  hear  horsemen!"  exclaimed  the  Scot  in  an  al- 
tered voice.    Michael  looked  up  quickly. 

"I  hear  nought." 

"Your  ears  are  not  yet  attuned  like  mine,  infant." 

Looking  like  an  ancient  barbarian  with  his  scanty 
clothes  and  untrimmed  red  beard,  MacDonald 
rolled  over  to  put  his  ear  to  the  ground.  Then  he 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Many  are  coming!"  he  said,  and  reached  for  his 
rifle. 

At  the  same  instant  there  came  the  challenge  of 
a  sentry.  Men  seized  their  weapons  and  looked  to 
the  priming  with  the  quiet  readiness  of  veterans 
undismayed,  but  there  was  no  alarm.  Instead  there 
came  a  distant  cheering,  which  grew  in  volume  as 
three  score  horsemen  cantered  to  the  clearing.  Re- 
cruits from  the  Williamsburg  district,  mostly 
returning  veterans  of  former  campaigns,  they  tum- 
bled hilariously  from  their  horses  and  shouted  greet- 
ings to  old  comrades.  The  two  commanders, 
Captains  James  and  Mouzon,  hurried  off  to 
Marion's  tent. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Brigade  was  the  manner  in  which  the  Whigs  of 
Charles-town  always  managed  to  send  Marion  full 
information  of  present  or  intended  British  move- 
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ments.  Not  a  punitive  expedition  left  the  city, 
not  a  plundering  party  made  ready  to  set  out,  never 
did  a  troop  of  Tarleton's  Loyal  Legion  take  the 
field,  but  the  word  went  forth  to  the  rebels.  There 
was  always  some  one,  a  man  or  a  boy  or  sometimes 
a  woman  to  slip  through  the  British  lines  after  dark 
to  the  nearest  spot  in  the  swamps  or  thickets  where 
one  of  Marion's  patrols  might  be  found.  At  last 
they  would  come  to  some  hidden  spot  where  a  few 
lean  and  hungry-looking  forest  rangers  waited  with 
horses  as  thin  and  wiry  as  themselves,  and  the  valua- 
ble information  would  pass  into  rebel  hands. 

Half  an  hour  latsr  a  bugle  pealed  the  assembly 
and  the  Brigade  gathered  around  Marion  where  he 
stood  atop  a  big  tree  stump.  With  the  wisdom  in 
handling  guerillas  that  made  him  the  great  partisan 
leader  he  was,  the  Swamp  Fox  put  the  matter 
squarely  up  to  his  men. 

"Wemyss  and  most  of  the  British  have  retired  to 
Georgetown,"  he  told  them,  **but  Captain  James 
brings  word  that  a  body  of  Tories  under  Captain 
John  Ball  are  encamped  at  Shepherd's  Ferry,  five 
leagues  away,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Black 
Mingo.  They  are  about  twice  our  number.  I 
expect  many  more  men  to  join  us  in  a  day  or  so, 
shall  we  wait  for  them  or  attack  to-night?  What 
say  you,  lads?" 

For  an  instant  there  was  a  pause  while  they  con- 
sidered his   words,   then  a  black-bearded  veteran 
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who  carried  a  smith's  hammer  at  his  girdle  leaped 
on  a  fallen  tree  trunk. 

"Attack  to-night!"  he  shouted  in  a  mighty  voice. 
**By  zooks,  I  VQte  we  smite  them  before  dawn!" 

A  mighty  roar  of  acclamation  answered  him. 
Coonskin  caps,  cocked  hats,  old  slouch  hats  set 
off  with  plumes,  all  were  lifted  high  in  the  air  on 
the  muzzles  of  rifles  and  fowling  pieces.  They 
cheered  themselves  hoarse,  and  Marion  smiled 
grimly  and  raised  his  hand  for  silence.  He  had 
judged  the  temper  of  his  men  well. 

"So  be  it!"  his  clear  voice  rang  throughout  the 
clearing.  "Odds  of  two  to  one  have  never  meant 
much  to  the  men  of  the  swamps.  Assemble  at  once 
by  troops." 

The  merry  bustle  of  preparation  lasted  but  a  few 
moments.  A  body  of  men  like  these,  without  tents 
or  supplies  and  almost  without  equipment  at  all, 
needed  no  more  than  a  few  moments  to  make  ready. 
Men  bolted  down  a  few  more  mouthfuls  of  their 
interrupted  dinners  and  thrust  the  remainder  in 
saddlebags  to  be  eaten  later,  while  others  ran  to  and 
fro  with  buckets  to  put  out  the  fires.  Along  the 
picket  lines  was  a  confused  murmur  of  jingling 
bridles  and  snapping  leather  straps  as  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  saddled  up.  Then  they  were  ready 
mounted  and  gathering  loosely  by  troops  and  squad- 
rons, ready  for  the  march  even  as  the  last  light 
faded.    Marion,  a  dim  shape  ahead,  flung  up  his  arm 
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and  Horry's  troop  moved  out  in  the  lead.  Mac- 
Donald  began  to  chant  a  ballad  of  his  own  fashion- 
ing: 

^^Come,  all  ye  Carolina  men. 
With  mt^skels  and  with  knives, 
Then  leave  behind  your  homesteads^ 
Your  children  and  your  wives. 
To  ride  with  us  and  Marion, 
O'er  meadow,  swamp  and  hill. 
Till  Tarleton  cuts  his  own  thick  throat 
And  the  British  hosts  lie  still.'' 

There  was  a  lilting  swing  to  the  refrain,  and 
man  after  man  took  it  up  till  the  whole  brigade 
was  singing.  Riding  in  a  long  column  that  was  like 
a  great  snake  in  the  blackness,  Marion's  Men  went 
blithely  forward  in  search  of  a  better  armed  and 
equipped  force  of  twice  their  number.  It  was  far 
from  the  first  time  they  had  done  the  same. 

Three  hours  later  they  were  not  singing,  but 
gathered  silent  in  a  close  knit  line  of  squadrons  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Black  Mingo.  Across  the 
dark,  deep  waters  of  that  navigable  stream  they 
could  see  the  embers  of  many  camp  fires  at  Shep- 
herd's Ferry.  There  lay  the  Tories,  all  unsuspecting 
the  thunderbolt  so  soon  to  strike  them  and  probably 
keeping  but  loose  watch  in  the  confident  manner 
of  their  kind.  Marion  was  gathered  with  a  group 
of  dismounted  officers  on  the  river  bank,  deep  in 
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conference.  There  were  Captains  Horry  and  James, 
Waties  with  his  round  bald  head,  tall  Captain 
Logan,  Leftenant  Scott  and  a  score  of  others. 
Logan  was  speaking,  his  lean  body  draped  languidly 
against  the  trunk  of  a  sapling. 

"I  know  this  country  like  the  palm  of  my  own 
hand,  General,"  he  said,  *'and  their  position  com- 
mands this  ford  too  well.  It  would  be  folly  to  at- 
tempt it,  as  they  could  not  be  so  neglectful  as  to 
post  no  sentries  on  the  far  side.  But  there  is  an- 
other way." 

"What  do  you  suggest?"  asked  Marion. 

Like  the  other  officers,  he  spoke  in  tones  little 
above  a  whisper  lest  any  warning  of  their  presence 
drift  across  the  river  to  listening  ears  on  the  far 
side. 

"There  is  a  plank  bridge  about  a  mile  above,  I 
can  easily  find  it  in  the  dark.  We  can  cross  there, 
and  then  surround  them  or  otherwise  attack  as  you 
like." 

For  an  instant  Marion  hesitated;  his  head  bent 
low  in  thought  while  the  night  wind  fluttered  his 
cloak  and  the  starlight  twinkled  faintly  on  the  hilt 
of  the  sword  at  his  side.  At  last  he  reached  a 
decision,  flung  up  his  head  like  a  race  horse  at  the 
barrier,  and  issued  his  commands  in  a  low  but 
authoritative  whisper. 

"So  be  it.  Logan  and  Horry  will  go  first,  and 
once  across  the  stream  will  swing  to  the  right  to 
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attack  that  flank.  Waties  and  his  troop  will  come 
next,  and  will  advance  straight  down  the  road 
toward  Dollard's  house  where  the  Tories  are  posted. 
James  and  Mouzon  will  swing  their  troops  to  the 
left.  The  reserve  under  Leftenant  Scott  will  ad- 
vance half  a  mile  beyond  the  bridge  and  halt  till  I 
order  them  up.  To  your  posts,  gentlemen.  Cap- 
tain Logan,  sir,  be  so  kind  as  to  show  us  the  way. 
Do  you  all  look  to  your  primings,  for  the  night  is 
damp." 

Michael  and  MacDonald  were  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  leading  troop  which  moved  quietly  upstream 
between  the  great  aisles  of  the  trees.  Just  ahead 
of  them  they  could  see  Marion's  slight  figure  and 
the  tall,  thin  form  of  Captain  Logan,  dim  shapes 
in  the  darkness.  There  was  an  almost  inaudible 
trampling  of  hoofs  on  the  soft  ground,  and  an 
occasional  whisper  passed  along  the  line  as  the  men 
kept  touch,  but  there  was  no  other  sound.  Long 
service  had  not  yet  robbed  Michael  of  the  intoxicat- 
ing thrill  of  a  night  attack,  and  his  muscles  were 
tense  with  keen  excitement. 

At  last  the  firm  soil  gave  way  to  swampy  ground 
in  which  the  feet  of  the  horses  sank  with  a  sucking 
sound,  and  faint  marsh  lights  gleamed  about  them. 
There  was  a  damp,  unhealthy  mist  in  the  air.  For 
a  few  moments  they  halted  while  Logan  went  ahead 
alone,  then  came  a  low  whistle  and  they  moved 
ahead  to  find  themselves  on  a  boggy  causeway  that 
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turned  sharply  toward  the  river.  The  corduroy 
road  was  Httle  used  and  heavily  overgrown  with 
rank  weeds,  the  logs  forming  it  were  spongy  with 
damp  rot,  and  the  surface  was  very  uneven.  It 
was  slow  going,  and  the  hour  was  near  midnight 
when  the  trees  thinned  out  and  the  head  of  the 
column  came  to  a  railless  plank  bridge  that 
stretched  across  the  black  and  silent  waters.  They 
moved  steadily  ahead,  the  thunder  of  their  hoofs 
loud  on  the  rattling  boards. 

Horry's  and  Logan's  troops  had  passed  over  and 
turned  downstream,  and  Waties'  men  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  bridge,  when  there  came  the  sound 
of  a  shot  from  the  direction  of  the  Tory  camp. 
Loud  and  startling  in  the  silent  night,  it  rang  out 
on  the  still  air  and  was  immediately  followed  by 
two  others.  They  were  undoubtedly  an  alarm. 
Marion  swore  and  brought  his  fist  crashing  down 
on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle. 

"They  must  have  heard  us  cross  the  bridge,"  he 
muttered  through  clenched  teeth.  **I  should  have 
had  the  planks  covered  with  blankets  before  the 
horses  set  foot  on  them.  I'll  not  turn  back  now, 
go  forward  at  a  gallop!" 

With  concealment  gone,  speed  became  the  prin- 
cipal thing,  and  the  leading  troops  broke  into  a  full 
gallop.  Holding  his  rifle  in  one  hand  with  his 
thumb  keeping  the  cover  of  the  pan  closed,  Michael 
urged  Bayard  to  top  speed  to  keep  close  to  the  fly- 
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ing  figure  of  Peter  Horry,  while  the  others  thun- 
dered along  behind  them.  As  they  broke  through 
the  trees  Bollard's  house  showed  ahead,  a  dark  bulk 
with  lights  beginning  to  shine  in  the  windows. 
They  swung  to  the  right  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  and  headed  for  an  old  field  on  that  side  of  the 
house.  Suddenly  the  entire  length  of  the  stone  fence 
bordering  the  field  vomited  flame  and  smoke. 

When  the  alarm  had  been  given  the  main  body  of 
the  Tories  had  quit  the  house  and  taken  up  a  strong 
position  in  the  field.  So  it  was  that  Horry's  and 
Logan's  troops  caught  the  full  brunt  of  their  first 
fire.  Michael  saw  Captain  Horry's  horse  go  down 
while  that  officer  himself  went  rolling  over  in  the 
mud.  Along  the  fence  ran  a  long  ripple  of  red 
flashes,  like  the  burning  of  a  powder  train.  The 
roar  of  the  discharges  was  deafening,  and  the  acrid 
smoke  was  in  their  very  faces.  The  man  on 
Michael's  left  plunged  headlong  from  his  mount, 
and  on  instinct  the  boy  flung  up  his  rifle  and  fired 
into  the  flame-tipped  smoke  cloud  ahead.  Another 
man  beside  him  swayed  in  the  saddle  and  fell,  drag- 
ging by  one  foot  caught  in  the  stirrup  while  his 
wounded  and  maddened  horse  galloped  away.  On 
his  right  MacDonald  was  swearing  prodigiously  and 
trying  to  control  the  whirling  Selim  who  had  been 
badly  frightened  by  the  unexpected  confusion. 
Then  Peter  Horry  came  running  back  on  foot 
through  the  smoke. 
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"Back!"  he  shouted,  **back  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods!     We  cannot  stay  here." 

Slowly,  stubbornly,  firing  from  the  saddle  as  they 
went,  the  rebel  advance  withdrew  to  shelter  on  the 
edge  of  the  forest.  Cavalry  could  not  hope  to  gain 
in  a  frontal  attack  on  that  position  rendered 
strongly  entrenched  by  the  stone  fences,  and  the 
bugles  were  already  blowing  the  command  to  dis- 
mount. In  that  Irregular  organization  there  was 
none  of  the  holding  of  horses  by  one  man  out  of 
every  four  found  In  regular  cavalry.  Each  rebel 
tied  his  horse  to  the  nearest  branch  or  sapling  and 
ran  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  to  open  fire  from  the 
shelter  of  tree  trunks  and  clumps  of  bushes  and 
small  mounds  of  earth. 

Michael  tasted  for  the  first  time  the  bitterness  of 
defeat  as  he  knotted  Bayard's  reins  around  a  sapling 
and  then  ran  back  to  the  firing  line.  It  was  the 
first  time  since  he  had  joined  the  Brigade  they  had 
failed  to  carry  an  assault,  and  his  nerves  were  on 
edge,  but  the  sight  of  MacDonald  stolidly  reloading 
behind  a  tree  trunk  steadied  him. 

"Easy,  lad,"  the  big  Scot  cautioned,  "the  battle's 
never  over  at  the  first  volley." 

Michael  took  the  next  tree  and  leveled  his  rifle, 
peering  around  the  trunk.  The  flashes  of  the  Tory 
-rifles  played  like  fireflies  along  the  stone  fence,  and 
he  aimed  at  one  flash  and  pressed  the  trigger.  The 
butt  of  the  gun  leaped  against  his  shoulder  and  the 
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cloud  of  smoke  blotted  out  the  fight  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  was  reloading,  feverishly  biting  the  end  off 
a  cartridge,  keeping  himself  protected  Indian 
fashion  behind  the  tree  trunk.  There  was  some- 
thing mysterious  about  this  fight  in  the  darkness, 
with  death  in  the  whine  of  every  bullet  and  only 
flickering  flashes  for  foemen. 

The  reserve  had  come  up,  quietly  tying  their 
horses  in  the  rear  and  filtering  into  the  firing  line 
till  the  crash  of  the  frontier  rifles,  the  sharper 
reports  of  the  muskets,  and  the  occasional  dull  roar 
of  an  old  firelock  formed  a  steady  drum  roll.  Then 
Marion  appeared,  walking  calmly  along  the  edge  of 
the  forest,  his  cloak  thrown  back  and  his  sword 
hanging  from  its  knot  at  his  wrist.  His  smile  was 
as  serene  as  if  there  was  no  emergency  nor  even  any 
danger. 

''Steady,  boys,"  he  said  quietly  to  each  group. 
"Load  and  prime  and  hold  your  fire.  James  and 
his  men  are  closing  in  now  as  well.  When  you  hear 
the  bugle  every  fourth  man  fire,  and  then  all 
charge." 

The  rebel  fire  slackened  and  died  away  as  the 
command  went  down  the  line.  The  Tory  fire 
lessened  a  little,  as  though  they  were  puzzled  by  this 
maneuver,  but  on  the  whole  it  continued  fairly 
steady.  And  then  a  bugle  blew.  From  somewhere 
in  the  center  of  the  line  it  sounded  the  charge  in  a 
rippling  cascade  of  notes,  and  was  answered  from 
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both  flanks.  A  single  volley  crashed  out  from  the 
rebel  line. 

Then,  it  seemed  to  the  Tories,  that  dark  fringe 
of  forest  erupted  men.  From  behind  every  tree  and 
bush  came  ragged  rebels  with  rifles  at  the  hip  who 
ran  forward  with  the  long  stride  of  athletes  and 
shouted  as  they  came.  The  night  was  hideous  with 
their  yelling.  The  Tories  fired  a  scattering  volley, 
dropping  many  but  on  the  whole  shooting  high  as 
men  will  do  in  moments  of  excitement,  and  the 
next  instant  the  rebels  were  up  to  the  fence.  They 
fired  from  the  hip  as  they  topped  the  stone  wall, 
one  murderous  volley  with  their  muzzles  in  the  very 
faces  of  the  Tories,  and  leaped  down  from  the  fence 
with  gunstocks  flailing  and  long  knives  flashing 
evilly  in  the  red  flares  from  the  intermittent  pistol 
shots. 

Somehow  separated  from  his  own  comrades  in 
the  confusion,  Michael  found  himself  running  for- 
ward with  some  of  Captain  Logan's  men.  They 
were  moving  at  top  speed,  but  their  progress  seemed 
terribly  slow.  Guns  flashed  in  his  very  face,  the 
man  beside  him  grunted  and  disappeared,  some- 
thing flicked  the  loose  sleeve  of  his  hunting  shirt. 
A  stone  fence  loomed  before  him,  and  an  instant 
later  he  had  scrambled  up  on  the  wall  and  fired 
from  the  hip.  A  bayonet  appeared  through  the 
puff  of  smoke,  groping  for  him  with  its  point 
already  red.    He  struck  it  aside  with  the  barrel  of 
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his  rifle,  reversed  the  piece,  and  lashed  out  with  the 
steel  shod  butt.  Something  cracked  like  an  egg- 
shell beneath  the  stroke.  Shouting  hoarsely,  he 
leaped  down  from  the  wall  and  was  locked  in  a 
dense  press  of  fighting  men. 

The  Tories  were  far  superior  in  numbers  and  it 
began  to  seem  as  though  the  desperate  courage  of 
the  rebels  would  be  unavailing.  Shoulder  to 
shoulder  they  fought,  teeth  bared  and  eyes  glaring, 
calling  hoarse  encouragement  to  each  other  and  still 
pressing  forward.  The  stock  of  Michael's  rifle  shat- 
tered. He  tossed  the  weapon  aside  and  drew  his 
sword,  using  the  point  as  better  suited  for  such 
close  work  than  the  edge.  Near  him  was  the  lean, 
rangy  figure  of  Logan  smiling  slightly,  handling 
his  long  sword  with  the  skill  and  finesse  of  a  fencing 
master.  Even  as  the  boy  looked  a  Tory  fired  a  pistol 
from  close  range  and  the  tall  Captain  went  to  his 
knees.  Michael  leaped  forward,  but  a  militiaman 
in  buff  drove  savagely  home  with  his  bayonet  and 
Logan  seemed  to  crumple.  With  an  inarticulate 
cry  the  boy  sprang  forward  to  spit  the  Tory  on  his 
point,  and  at  the  same  moment  there  came  a  shout- 
ing from  the  Tory  rear.  Captain  Waties'  men,  who 
had  swept  out  in  a  great  circle  when  Horry  was 
ambushed,  had  at  last  arrived. 

That  was  the  turning  point  of  the  fight.  Taken 
in  the  rear  by  rebel  cavalry  which  had  been  able  to 
leap  their  horses  over  the  wall  across  the  field  before 
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they  were  seen,  the  Tories  began  to  break.  The 
main  body  of  Marion's  Men  pressed  forward  with 
renewed  vigor,  the  Tories  on  the  flanks  began  to  flee 
away  into  the  darkness,  and  the  retreat  became  a 
rout.  Michael  Blair,  pushing  ahead  with  others, 
found  his  sword  swept  from  his  hand  in  the  very 
instant  that  a  young  militiaman  leveled  a  pistol  at 
him.  Fortunately  the  powder  flashed  in  the  pan. 
Momentarily  weaponless,  the  boy  leaped  forward 
and  closed  with  his  antagonist,  tripping  him  as  they 
came  together.  Over  and  over  they  rolled,  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  other  combatants,  and  at  last  Michael 
obtained  control  of  the  pistol  and  struck  his  oppo- 
nent over  the  head.  Panting,  the  boy  rose  to  his 
feet,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  faint  beam  of  light 
from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  house  off  to  the 
side  struck  full  on  the  face  of  the  fallen  Tory.  It 
was  Gerry  Spoffard. 

The  victory  of  the  rebels  was  complete  and 
entire.  Such  of  the  Tories  as  had  not  escaped  into 
the  darkness  threw  down  their  arms  and  sur- 
rendered. Though  the  fight  had  been  brief,  it  had 
been  so  fiercely  contested  that  the  loss  on  both  sides 
was  very  heavy.  A  third  of  Marion's  Brigade  had 
been  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  Tories  had  suf- 
fered even  more  heavily.  Of  the  rebel  officers. 
Captain  Logan  was  dead  and  Mouzon  and  Scott 
were  so  severely  wounded  their  recovery  was  doubt- 
ful.    Michael  Blair,  leaving  the  securing  of  the 
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prisoners  to  others,  ran  to  the  well  beside  the  house 
and  hauled  up  the  bucket,  a  moment  later  hurrying 
back  to  kneel  beside  his  cousin.  Some  one  had  come 
up  with  a  lantern,  and  by  its  light  he  bathed  the 
other  boy's  head.  At  last  Gerry's  eyes  flickered 
open,  his  head  moved  feebly,  and  the  ghost  of  a 
smile  spread  over  his  pale  face. 

"Hello,  Micky,"  he  whispered,  "was  it  you  that 
hit  me?     You  have  a  wondrous  heavy  hand." 

"I'm  sorry,  Gerry,  I  had  no  idea  it  was  you." 

"That's  all  right,  I  did  my  best  to  shoot  you — 
not  knowing.  My  head  isn't  badly  hurt,  but  there's 
a  bayonet  thrust  in  my  side  that  feels  like  a  hot 
iron. 

He  lost  consciousness  then,  and  big  MacDonald 
who  had  come  up  knelt  down  and  opened  the  boy's 
buff  tunic.  After  a  moment  he  smiled  up  into 
Michael's  distraught  face. 

"I  reckon  he'll  be  all  right  in  a  fortnight  or  so," 
he  said.     "It's  only  a  flesh  wound." 

Picking  the  boy  up  in  his  great  arms,  he  strode 
off  toward  Bollard's  house  which  was  serving  as  an 
improvised  hospital. 


CHAPTER  XV 
Island  Castle 

WHEN  the  Brigade  moved  on  just  after 
dawn,  Gerry  Spoff  ard  went  in  one  of  the 
baggage  wagons.  Though  the  boy's  con- 
dition was  not  serious,  he  was  very  weak  from  loss 
of  blood,  and  Marion  had  yielded  to  Michael's  re- 
quest to  take  his  cousin  along.  When  a  pale  sun 
rose  in  the  eastern  sky,  and  the  river  mist  floated 
thick  along  the  Black  Mingo,  they  splashed 
through  the  dull  waters  of  the  ford  and  retraced 
their  steps  to  the  northward.  By  noon  they  had 
found  a  well-hidden  retreat  in  the  swamps  and 
halted  for  a  badly  needed  rest. 

Three  days  later  found  them  at  a  hamlet  of  half 
a  dozen  houses,  waiting  word  from  the  scouts  that 
had  been  sent  out.  Gerry,  wrapped  in  a  blanket 
and  not  able  to  sit  up,  reclined  on  a  pile  of  grain 
sacks  in  front  of  Marion's  headquarters,  with 
Michael  beside  him  and  MacDonald  squatting  cross- 
legged  a  few  feet  away.  The  big  Scot  was  cleaning 
his  rifle,  running  an  oily  rag  down  the  long  barrel 
and  squinting  at  the  sight  with  tender  concern. 
As  usual,  when  idle  and  at  ease  he  was  singing, 
crooning  to  himself  a  haunting  melody  picked  up 
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somewhere  in  his  wanderings.  The  horses  of  the 
Brigade  were  picketed  in  a  long  row  in  the  single 
street  of  the  log  hamlet,  and  the  troopers  sprawled 
in  the  sun  and  slept  or  exchanged  anecdotes  in  the 
dry,  terse  words  of  men  of  action.  Far  out  across 
the  fields  on  all  sides  showed  distant  figures  where 
sentries  guarded  against  surprise,  and  there  were 
others  out  beyond  them.  It  would  be  fatal  for  the 
Brigade  ever  to  be  caught  by  surprise. 

A  horseman  appeared,  posting  swiftly  up  the 
road  while  the  dust  swirled  behind  him.  He  was 
a  backwoodsman  in  buckskin,  the  tail  of  his  coon- 
skin  cap  fluttering  behind  him,  long  rifle  held  easily 
in  his  left  hand.  The  thrums  on  his  hunting  shirt 
and  leggings  showed  scarlet.  Something  about  the 
urgency  of  his  manner,  the  way  he  pushed  his  jaded 
horse,  bespoke  news  of  the  greatest  importance.  A 
little  silence  fell  on  the  group  before  headquarters, 
and  some  men  rose  to  their  feet.  Marion  himself 
emerged  from  the  cabin  just  before  the  messenger 
arrived. 

With  hoofs  clattering  in  a  jaded  gallop,  the  foam- 
streaked  horse  charged  up  the  street  and  came  to  a 
halt  in  front  of  headquarters.  Not  troubling  to 
dismount,  the  dust-covered  forest  ranger  shouted 
out  his  news  through  cracked  lips. 

"Big  news.  General!"  he  cried.  "The  Militia 
trapped  Major  Ferguson  on  King's  Mountain  many 
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days  ago.  We  smashed  them  hke  the  storm!  Two 
hundred  British  and  a  thousand  Tories  killed  or 
taken,  and  Ferguson  himself  killed!" 

"Give  me  the  details!"  snapped  Marion  with 
gleaming  eyes.  "Who  led  the  Militia?  Where  were 
the  British  going?" 

Some  one  brought  a  beaker  of  cool  milk,  and 
the  messenger  became  calmer.  In  clipped  words 
and  scattered  phrases  he  told  the  story  that  has  since 
become  history.  Cornwallis  had  detached  Major 
Patrick  Ferguson  with  two  hundred  British  light- 
infantry  and  a  thousand  well-drilled  Tory  Auxilia- 
ries to  scour  the  uplands  and  enlist  as  many  more 
Tories  as  possible  before  joining  the  main  army 
at  Charlotte.  Confident  in  his  numbers,  Ferguson 
had  pushed  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  wilderness, 
till  at  last  he  began  to  realize  what  clouds  were 
gathering  around  him.  The  backwoodsmen  had 
risen.  Accustomed  to  Indian  raids,  ever  prepared 
to  gather  at  an  instant's  notice,  the  forest  rangers 
and  rebel  militia  had  come  pouring  through  the 
passes  of  the  Alleghenies  and  flocking  from  all  sides. 
James  Williams  of  Ninety-Six  had  come  from 
South  Carolina  with  four  hundred  men,  Cleveland 
and  MacDowell  had  come  from  North  Carolina  by 
forced  marches,  William  Campbell  had  marched 
from  Virginia,  and  Shelby  had  followed  the  leafy 
trails  from  dark  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  When 
near  three  thousand  of  them  were  gathered  around 
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him,  Ferguson  cursed  them  for  "dirty  mongrels" 
and  tried  to  retreat. 

It  was  too  late.  The  frontiersmen  hemmed  him 
in  too  closely,  and  finally  he  took  refuge  on  top  of 
King's  Mountain.  From  three  sides  the  Americans 
came,  swarming  up  the  steep  slopes  of  the  hill  like 
ants,  taking  shelter  behind  each  bowlder  and  tree 
trunk,  and  always  firing  as  they  came.  The  British 
and  Tories  stood  stoutly  to  their  arms,  firing  volley 
after  volley  till  the  hilltop  was  ringed  in  smoke,  but 
the  long  rifles  of  the  keen-eyed  frontiersmen  were 
far  more  deadly.  At  last  Ferguson  himself  fell  with 
a  ball  through  the  heart,  his  white  horse  galloping 
riderless  down  the  hill,  and  the  surviving  British 
surrendered. 

This  decisive  victory,  accomplished  entirely  by 
untrained  militia,  hinted  at  better  times  for  the 
Revolutionary  cause  in  South  Carolina.  As  Marion 
ordered  Horry  to  give  the  messenger  another  horse, 
it  was  evident  he  was  greatly  moved.  Even  the 
additional  news  that  Tarleton  was  once  more  hot  on 
his  trail  could  not  disturb  him. 

"So  be  it,"  he  said.  "We  will  withdraw.  But 
this  time  we  keep  the  Brigade  intact — for  it  is  my 
mind  that  there  will  soon  be  plenty  of  work  for  us. 
We  ride  to  Snow's  Island  at  once,  and  if  Tarleton 
choose  to  seek  us  there  he  shall  receive  a  warm  wel- 
come.    Trumpeter,  sound  the  assembly!" 

Less  than  a  week  later  found  the  Brigade  secure 
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in  their  old  retreat  at  Snow's  Island,  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  swamps.  Gerry  Spoff ard  lay  comfort- 
ably on  his  back  on  a  patch  of  moss,  warmed  by  a 
shaft  of  sunlight  striking  down  through  the  thick 
canopy  of  the  trees.  This  hiding  place  of  the 
Brigade  reminded  him  of  one  of  the  old  castles 
of  the  robber  barons  of  the  Middle  Ages,  about 
which  he  had  read.  It  was  not  perched  high 
on  an  eminence,  looking  down  like  an  eagle  on  the 
country  below,  but  its  inaccessibility  and  the 
efficiency  of  Marion's  scouts  gave  it  a  similar  func- 
tion. There  were  no  towering  stone  walls  to  the 
camp,  but  the  streams  encircling  the  island  formed 
its  fosse  and  the  log  redoubt  in  the  center  was  its 
keep.  There  were  no  frowning  towers  in  stone 
and  iron — but  there  were  tall  guardians  of  pine  and 
cypress  from  the  waving  tops  of  which  warders 
looked  out  for  miles  to  see  the  approach  of  either 
friend  or  foe.  There  were  no  knights  in  armor  to 
sally  forth  in  bannered  arrays,  but  there  were  lean, 
keen-eyed,  hard-bitten  frontiersmen  with  deadly 
rifles  and  unfailing  vigilance.  The  young  subaltern 
of  Loyalist  Militia  had  never  thought  to  be  so  at 
home  and  content  in  the  midst  of  men  who  were 
technically  his  foes. 

Nature  had  made  Marion's  Fortress  nearly  com- 
plete to  his  hand,  a  retreat  of  the  sort  that  would 
have  delighted  the  outlaws  of  Sherwood  Forest  long 
generations  before.    Deep  ravines  insulated  it,  with 
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a  dense  mass  of  mighty  trees  and  interminable 
undergrowth.  The  vine  and  the  briar  guarded  the 
passes,  the  shrub  and  the  sweet-scented  jasmine 
made  them  fragrant.  No  unfriendly  foot  could 
pass  unnoticed  by  the  sleepless  rifles  which  guarded 
these  thickets.  Here  it  had  been  Marion's  custom 
to  send  his  wounded  to  recover,  and  here  the 
Brigade  had  sometimes  come  in  the  past  for  its  rare 
intervals  of  rest.  Gerry  sighed  contentedly,  and 
then  sat  up  as  Michael  strode  toward  him  with  rifle 
on  shoulder  and  newly  filled  canteen  swinging  in 
his  free  hand. 

"You're  very  lucky,  Gerry,"  Michael  observed, 
stretching  out  on  the  moss  and  pulling  the  cork  of 
his  canteen.  "Lucky  to  be  a  prisoner  with  nought 
to  do  but  sleep  and  eat." 

"Vastly  different  from  the  way  my  people  treated 
you  in  Charles-town,"  drawled  the  Southern  boy 
dryly.    "I  haven't  ever  heard  mention  of  a  halter." 

Michael  sat  up  and  clasped  his  hands  around  his 
knees. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  suppose  you'll  soon  be  going 
back  to  your  own  folk  once  more." 

"I  don't  rightly  know,  Micky,"  Gerry  sat  up  in 
turn,  with  deep  trouble  showing  on  his  usually 
merry  face.  "I  find  myself  of  two  minds  these 
days." 

"Sir,  is  your  loyalty  to  his  Britannic  Majesty 
weakening?"  jibed  Michael. 
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The  other  boy  grinned. 

'*Don't  tell  His  Paunchiness,  it  might  bring  on  a 
stroke.  But  seriously,  Micky,  I  know  not  what  to 
do.  Somehow,  while  I  have  been  resting  here, 
watching  your  men  and  thinking  things  over,  I 
feel  not  so  sure  that  it  is  right  for  kings  to  do  as 
they  will  with  their  people." 

"We'll  have  you  a  full-fledged  rebel  before  long," 
laughed  Michael,  and  then  fell  silent  as  a  long- 
drawn  hail  came  drifting  through  the  trees. 

A  minute  later  there  came  the  word  that  a  British 
officer  had  arrived  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  treat  of 
an  exchange  of  prisoners. 

After  a  while  a  patrol  arrived  with  the  officer, 
a  dapper  figure  in  scarlet  with  his  eyes  bandaged. 
There  was  something  vaguely  familiar  about  his 
debonair  carriage,  even  as  Michael  rose  to  his  feet  the 
bandage  was  removed  and  he  recognized  Lef tenant 
Ramsay.  In  the  interval  while  Marion  was  being 
summoned  the  two  boys  hurried  over  to  Ramsay. 

"Hello  there,  young  gamecock,"  he  greeted 
Michael  with  a  smile.  "I  see  you  got  away  safe 
from  Charles- town." 

"I  have  not  forgotten  your  kindness  in  keeping 
silent  when  you  saw  me  that  night,"  the  boy  told 
him. 

Ramsay  shrugged,  his  eyes  sad. 

"I  have  seen  too  much  of  this  war  as  it  is,"  he 
said  slowly.    "But  Gerald — it  is  good  to  see  you  safe 
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and  sound.  Your  family  are  vastly  worried,  for 
that  you  have  been  missing  since  Black  Mingo. 
Though  your  body  was  not  found  on  the  field,  there 
were  several  who  recalled  having  seen  you  struck 
down  in  the  last  minutes  of  the  battle." 

"Then  please  send  word  to  them  that  I  am  alive 
and  growing  fat,"  grinned  Gerry. 

Ramsay's  smile  was  faintly  embarrassed. 

"I  shall  make  a  particular  point  of  carrying  the 
news  to  your  mother  and  sister  myself,"  he  said. 

A  moment  later  Marion  emerged  from  his  tent, 
and  he  and  Ramsay  sat  down  on  a  log  to  talk  over 
the  details  of  the  exchange.  Accustomed  as  he  was 
to  the  massive  bulk  of  most  British  generals,  who 
seem  to  have  averaged  well  over  two  hundred 
pounds,  Ramsay  was  inwardly  amazed  to  find  that 
this  quiet,  swarthy,  unobtrusive  little  man  was  the 
renowned  Swamp  Fox;  the  daring  raider  whose  men 
had  carried  terror  to  the  gates  of  Charles-town 
itself.  Their  business  was  soon  satisfactorily  con- 
cluded, and  Marion  went  to  his  tent  for  writing 
implements  to  bind  the  bargain. 

Ramsay  was  silent  while  the  rebel  general  was 
getting  the  necessary  papers.  To  the  curious 
watchers  around  him  he  seemed  impressed  by  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  scene  in  which  he  found  him- 
self— nor  was  it  strange.  He  sat  in  a  natural 
amphitheater,  in   the  center  of  the  Island.     The 
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massive  pine  and  the  gigantic  cypress,  the  stately 
laurel,  surrounded  the  enclosure  like  a  series  of 
Gothic  arches  hung  with  gray  moss.  Through  the 
branches  the  sunlight  came  sparingly,  with  rays 
mellow  and  subdued  as  through  the  painted  win- 
dows of  an  old  cathedral.  Horses  were  browsing  in 
the  shadows,  bits  loosened  but  saddles  in  place,  ready 
to  course  through  brake  and  thicket  at  the  first 
note  of  the  bugle.  Distant  fires,  dimly  burning, 
sent  up  thin  columns  of  white  smoke  that  was 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  hanging  mosses 
as  it  drifted  up  among  the  branches.  Rifles  leaned 
against  tree  trunks,  and  sabers  or  homemade  broad- 
swords hammered  from  saw  blades  hung  from  the 
lower  branches.  Glancing  at  the  motley,  almost 
savage  men  thronging  around  him,  looking  anew  at 
Marion's  slight  form  as  the  rebel  general  returned 
from  his  tent,  Ramsay  wondered  once  more  that 
this  was  the  leader,  and  these  the  men,  of  whom  he 
had  heard  so  much.  The  peerless  chieftain  and 
dauntless  raiders  who  carried  terror  to  Tory  bands 
from  the  High  Hills  of  the  Santee  to  the  northern 
border,  who  had  so  often  beaten  the  equal  enemy 
and  laughed  at  the  superior. 

The   papers   were   signed    and   exchanged,    and 
Ramsay  stood  up  to  depart. 

"Many  thanks  for  your  courtesy,  sir,"  he  said. 

Marion  glanced  at  the  sinking  sun  and  laid  a 
restraining  hand  on  the  British  officer's  arm. 
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"We  are  but  now  ready  for  dinner,  Leftenant, 
will  you  not  stay  and  share  it  with  us?  You  will 
have  a  long  ride  ahead." 

Ramsay  accepted  gratefully,  and  with  a  gesture 
Marion  indicated  the  fallen  log  upon  which  they 
had  signed  the  papers  of  exchange.  As  the  two 
officers  now  took  their  seats  on  the  log  Ramsay 
glanced  around  him  curiously.  For  an  instant 
Marion  watched  his  guest  with  a  faint  smile,  then 
inquired  blandly: 

"Are  you  looking  for  something,  sir?" 
"Merely  wondering  where  you  keep  your  table." 
Marion  chuckled,  greatly  amused,  and  patted  the 
log  between  them. 

"This  old  friend  serves  as  table  as  well." 
At  Marion's  nod  an  old  Negro  squatting  beside 
a  nearby  fire  poked  among  the  coals  with  a  stick 
till  he  had  secured  several  roasted  yams.  He  blew 
the  ashes  from  them,  brushed  the  skins  off  with  his 
sleeve,  and  piled  the  yams  on  two  pieces  of  bark 
which  he  placed  on  the  log  between  the  two  officers. 
He  then  filled  two  battered  earthenware  mugs  with 
water  from  the  nearby  stream  and  stepped  back. 
Marion  took  one  of  the  yams  and  broke  it  open 
with  his  fingers. 

**Eat  heartily,  sir,"  he  said,  "I  am  sorry  I  have  no 
salt  to  offer  you,  but  we  are  out  of  that  commodity 
at  the  present  time.  Remember  the  old  adage, 
'Hunger  is  the  best  sauce.' " 
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"But  surely,  General,"  Ramsay  protested,  "this 
cannot  be  your  ordinary  fare?" 

"Indeed  it  is,  sir.  In  fact,  I  am  fortunate  on  this 
occasion,  entertaining  company,  to  have  more  than 
my  usual  allowance.  Frequently  we  do  not  have 
as  much." 

For  a  few  minutes  Ramsay  ate  in  silence,  then 
suddenly  he  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  till 
his  face  was  crimson. 

"Your  pardon.  General,"  he  said  at  last.  "I 
meant  no  disrespect.  I  was  but  thinking  what  my 
brothers  in  arms  would  say  if  compelled  to  subsist 
on  a  diet  such  as  this.  I  can  think  of  some  stout 
fellow  officers  who  would  mutiny  in  a  week." 

It  was  dusk  when  Ramsay  was  ready  to  depart, 
and  the  squad  that  was  to  accompany  him  was 
making  ready  its  horses.  Gerry  strolled  over  to  have 
a  few  more  words  with  his  friend,  and  by  the  light 
of  a  nearby  fire  noticed  that  his  face  was  troubled. 

"You  are  strangely  silent,"  the  boy  observed. 

Ramsay  smiled  slowly,  his  eyes  sad. 

"I  have  seen  enough  this  day  to  make  me 
thoughtful,"  he  said.  "I  have  seen  an  American 
general  and  his  men  living  in  the  swamps  without 
blankets  or  proper  supplies,  almost  without  cloth- 
ing. With  seldom  anything  save  yams  or  roots  to 
eat,  with  nothing  to  drink  but  bad  water  from 
swampy  rivers.  Yet  with  no  thought  of  giving  up 
the  struggle,  with  no  diminution  of  their  courage. 
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What  chance  have  we  against  such  men?  Their 
victories  may  at  times  be  few,  but  I  fear  they  can 
never  be  overcome.  Well — "  he  shrugged,  "enough 
of  my  misgivings.  How  much  longer  will  you 
stay  here?" 

"I  am  to  be  paroled  in  three  or  four  days  more. 
I — I  have  been  finding  in  my  own  mind  for  some 
time  past  the  same  thoughts  as  those  you  have  just 
expressed.  In  fact,  it  is  my  intention  to  resign  my 
commission  in  the  militia  as  soon  as  I  reach  Charles- 
town.    After  that — who  knows?" 

"I  cannot  say  I  greatly  blame  you,"  the  British 
officer  dropped  a  friendly  hand  on  the  boy's 
shoulder,  "though  for  the  sake  of  my  epaulettes  do 
not  quote  me  to  my  superiors.  But  it  is  a  very  good 
thing  that  you  are  planning  to  return  home  at  this 
time." 

"Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"Because  Captain  Doane  of  the  Legion  has  be- 
come very  attentive  to  your  sister  Elizabeth  of  late. 
I  can  say  without  exaggeration  that  I  do  not  like 
Captain  Doane."  His  lips  twitched  sardonically. 
"Elizabeth  does  not  like  him  either,  but  your  grand- 
father is  greatly  pleased  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  what 
will  come  of  it.  I  happen  to  know,  Gerald,  what 
most  people  do  not — that  now  your  sister  is  at 
heart  an  ardent  Whig.  That  she  has  aided  more 
prisoners  to  escape  than  one  I — I  happen  to  know 
of.    Doane  is  a  strange  and  hard  man,  and  if  that 
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information  should  ever  come  to  him  I  know  not 
what  use  he  might  make  of  it." 

"Grammercy,  for  your  warning,"  returned 
Gerry  quietly.    ''I  shall  not  forget  it." 

A  minute  later  the  escort  was  ready,  and  Lef- 
tenant  Ramsay  of  the  Dragoons  rode  away  from 
Marion's  camp.  To  the  credit  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  sentiments  he  had  expressed  to  Gerald  just  be- 
fore leaving,  it  should  be  told  that  he  reported  the 
same  views  to  Earl  Cornwallis  in  Charles-town. 
The  British  commander  was  not  pleased,  sharply 
reprimanding  his  junior  for  treasonable  sentiments 
and  instructing  him  to  keep  them  to  himself.  Be- 
fore long  Ramsay  resigned  his  commission  and 
reurned  to  England,  taking  no  further  part  in  a 
war  which  had  become  distasteful  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
Light-Horse  Harry 

IT  was  a  misty  morning  when  Gerry  Spoffard 
took  his  departure  from  the  Brigade,  riding 
away  alone  on  parole.  He  shook  hands  with  a 
number  of  the  men  who  had  become  his  friends 
during  his  convalescence,  and  Michael  rode  with  him 
to  the  last  outpost  with  big  MacDonald  on  Selim 
swaying  along  behind  them  like  a  ruddy,  bearded 
giant.  At  last  they  drew  rein,  at  the  start  of  a  trail 
that  stretched  away  into  the  forest  through  the 
thinning  mist,  and  Gerry  held  out  his  hand. 

"Well,  Micky,  we  separate  again." 

**I  hope  our  next  meeting  is  not  like  the  last  one. 
It  near  proved  fatal." 

"No  danger  of  that.  In  fact,  I  am  about  to 
resign  my  commission.  Be  not  too  surprised  if  I 
appear  some  day  as  a  full-fledged  rebel." 

With  a  hasty  gesture  he  rode  away,  and  Mac- 
Donald  chuckled  approvingly. 

"Yon  lad,"  he  said,  "is  a  colt  of  the  right  spirit." 

It  was  early  in  1781,  and  the  word  had  come  that 
Greene  had  at  last  been  given  command  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army  of  the  South.  From  the  start  it  had 
been  Washington's  desire  that  Greene  should  have 
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that  command,  but  Congress  with  customary  petty 
poHtics  had  given  the  post  to  Gates — who  promptly 
lost  the  army  in  the  debacle  of  Camden.  Finally 
Washington  had  his  way,  and  stocky,  thickset 
Nathanael  Greene  came  posting  south  at  the  head 
of  a  mere  squadron  of  Continental  Dragoons  to 
take  command  of  the  shattered  remnants  of  the 
army.  By  the  time  reserves  and  supplies  arrived 
from  the  North  the  whole  mental  attitude  of  the 
Revolutionists  in  the  South  had  begun  to  change  to 
one  of  hope  and  expectancy. 

One  of  Greene's  first  moves  was  to  send  a  courier 
to  Marion  with  a  request  to  collect  and  forward  all 
possible  information  about  conditions  in  South 
Carolina  where  the  British  still  held  firm  control. 
He  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  man  for  the  task. 
Knowing  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  colony  as 
well  as  he  had  once  known  his  own  estate  in  St. 
John's  Parish,  the  Swamp  Fox  set  out  to  gather  all 
possible  information  regarding  general  conditions, 
location  of  the  British  troops,  the  temper  and  senti- 
ments of  the  people  in  different  districts,  and  any- 
thing else  that  might  be  of  value.  The  Brigade  now 
consisted  of  three  hundred  men,  veterans  all,  and 
their  leader  led  them  on  a  series  of  forced  marches 
beside  which  previous  movements  seemed  child's 
play.  From  one  end  of  the  colony  to  the  other 
they  rode  by  night  and  day,  covering  every  district, 
eluding  bodies  of  British  troops  and  descending  in 
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swift  raids  on  the  infuriated  Tories  whenever  con- 
ditions were  favorable.  An  immense  volume  of 
valuable  information  was  the  result  of  this  activity, 
and  all  of  it  Marion  faithfully  sent  north  to  Greene 
by  courier. 

Shortly  after  this  time  the  Brigade  was  largely 
split  up  into  a  number  of  small  parties,  busied  col- 
lecting boats  and  provisions  and  forwarding  them 
to  the  camp  on  Snow's  Island.  Marion's  purpose 
was  both  to  strengthen  his  own  base  of  operations, 
and  to  provide  a  nucleus  of  supplies  for  the  army 
when  it  should  move  south.  One  cool  but  sunny 
noon  found  Michael  Blair  with  MacDonald  and 
half  a  dozen  other  companions  resting  where  the 
road  to  the  Great  Pedee  passed  over  a  low  rise. 
Stretched  at  their  ease  on  the  grass  under  a  grove 
of  trees,  they  dozed  comfortably  in  the  sun.  Mac- 
Donald  was  on  guard.  The  well-chosen  situation 
of  their  resting  place  made  it  only  necessary  to  sit 
with  his  back  against  a  tree,  watching  the  road  in 
both  directions.  Close  on  either  hand  were  patches 
of  swamp  land,  that  natural  habitat  of  Marion's 
Men,  into  which  they  could  easily  retreat  if 
menaced. 

The  big  Scot  sat  with  his  long  rifle  across  his 
knees,  methodically  chewing  a  long  straw  which 
he  shifted  from  side  to  side  of  his  mouth,  con- 
tinually moving  his  slow  gaze  to  watch  the  two 
ribbons  of  road  stretching  away  into  the  distance. 
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At  last  his  eyes  narrowed — they  had  seen  a  cloud  of 
dust  moving  down  from  the  north.  His  apparent 
indolence  fell  away,  and  the  straw  dropped  from 
his  lips.  For  a  few  minutes  he  watched  the  dust 
cloud  in  silence,  then  reached  out  one  long  leg  to 
prod  Michael  in  the  ribs  with  his  toe.  The  boy 
instantly  awoke,  instinctively  reaching  for  his  rifle. 

"What  is  it,  Mac?"  he  asked. 

MacDonald  nodded  to  the  northward. 

*'Dust,"  he  said  laconically. 

For  a  few  minutes  more  they  sat  there  in  silence, 
watching  the  leisurely  and  unhurried  approach  of 
that  cloud  of  dust,  and  then  MacDonald  spoke 
again. 

"Cavalry,"  he  said. 

Michael  awakened  their  companions  and  they 
awoke  to  sit  their  horses  under  the  trees  there  on 
the  crest  of  the  rise.  It  was  as  important  to  find 
out  who  these  horsemen  were  and  where  they  went, 
as  it  was  to  insure  their  own  escape.  Now  they 
could  see  the  gleam  of  metal  helmets,  and  a  long 
column  of  easily  riding  men.  Michael  peered  in- 
tently at  them. 

"Those  are  not  Dragoons,"  he  said  at  last.  "Their 
coats  are  dark,  not  scarlet." 

"Perhaps  some  of  Tarleton's  men,"  hazarded  one 
of  his  companions.    The  boy  shook  his  head. 

"I  think  not.  We  know  too  well  where  all  of 
Tarleton's  troops  are,  none  could  be  coming  from 
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that  direction  now.  And  their  tunics  do  not  look 
green.  By  zooks,  they  are  blue!  Those  must  be 
Continental  cavalry." 

"Marion  has  long  asked  Congress  for  aid  from 
the  regulars,"  rumbled  MacDonald  with  a  cheerful 
grin,  "perchance  it  comes  at  last." 

Now  the  head  of  the  column  was  close  and  they 
could  see  the  individual  riders.  They  were  clad  in 
blue  with  buff  facings,  their  polished  brass  helmets 
were  topped  by  black  plumes  which  nodded  all 
together  as  they  rode,  their  black  boots  were  im- 
maculate and  gleaming. 

"Now  that  is  what  cavalry  should  look  like," 
murmured  Michael  admiringly,  glancing  at  his  own 
bedraggled  appearance.  "I  had  almost  forgotten 
we  had  anything  like  that  in  the  American  army." 

Straight  up  the  hill  toward  them  came  the  head 
of  the  column,  sabers  clinking  slowly,  hoofs  thud- 
ding on  the  road.  The  men  themselves  were  lean 
and  bronzed,  tough  and  wiry,  hard-bitten  veterans 
who  lounged  in  their  saddles  in  the  casual  manner 
of  the  Light-Horse,  and  whistled  as  they  rode. 
They  reined  in  when  the  leading  files  came  abreast 
of  the  little  group  of  silent  horsemen  standing 
under  the  trees,  and  a  sergeant  hailed  MacDonald 
who  was  nearest. 

"Hi  there,  forest  ranger,"  he  called,  "we're  look- 
ing for  Marion's  Brigade.  Can  you  tell  us  where 
to  find  it?" 
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His  manner  was  casual  and  contemptuous,  he 
glanced  at  the  rags  and  tatters  of  the  little  group 
with  obvious  amusement  while  the  men  behind  him 
grinned.  MacDonald's  big  jaw  thrust  out  a  bit, 
and  he  inserted  a  long  straw  between  his  teeth  with 
elaborate  unconcern. 

"Wall,  seh,"  he  drawled  with  an  exaggerated 
backwoods  accent,  '*I  reckon  I  might  be  able  to  tell 
you.  And  then  again,  I  reckon  I  might  not.  And 
just  who  might  you  be?" 

"This  is  Colonel  Harry  Lee's  Legion,"  snapped 
the  sergeant.    "Come,  fellow,  be  quick!" 

With  great  deliberation  MacDonald  leaned  for- 
ward with  his  arms  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle 
and  fixed  the  sergeant  with  a  baleful  eye. 

"If  you'll  get  down  off  your  horse,  my  young 
jackanapes,"  he  said,  "I'll  dust  that  fancy  jacket  of 
yours." 

The  leading  troop  burst  into  a  sudden  deep  shout 
of  laughter,  and  the  sergeant  swore  and  kicked  one 
foot  free  from  the  stirrup.  The  two  men  might 
actually  have  come  to  blows  had  not  a  tall,  rangy, 
dark-haired  officer  wearing  the  insignia  of  a  colonel 
cantered  up  from  the  rear  and  thrust  his  horse 
between  them. 

"What  is  the  trouble  here?"  he  demanded  shortly. 
The  sergeant  suddenly  lost  his  pugnaciousness. 

"I  am  having  trouble  trying  to  get  information 
from  these  hill-billies.  Colonel,"  he  explained. 
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MacDonald  exploded  in  wrath. 

**Hill-billy  yourself!"  he  roared.  "We've  been 
too  busy  defending  this  colony  while  your  Conti- 
nental generals  were  losing  armies  or  playing 
around  somewhere  else  to  have  time  to  bother 
with  .  .  ."  Michael  laid  a  restraining  hand  on  the 
big  Scot's  arm. 

"Peace,  Mac,"  he  said.    "Let  me  handle  this." 

MacDonald  subsided,  muttering  and  glowering 
at  the  sergeant,  and  the  boy  turned  to  the  tall 
officer.  This,  he  realized,  must  be  that  "Light-Horse 
Harry"  Lee  of  whom  he  had  so  often  heard,  the 
peerless  leader  and  inspired  commander  of  cavalry. 

"We  are  one  of  Marion's  patrols,  sir,"  he  ex- 
plained. "It  is  never  easy  even  for  us  to  locate  the 
Brigade  without  delay,  but  if  you  wish  us  to  guide 
you  we  can  find  it  before  long." 

Lee  looked  at  the  rags  of  the  little  group  with 
expressionless  face,  but  when  he  looked  at  their 
hard-bitten,  keen-eyed  faces  he  smiled. 

"If  these  are  the  type  of  Marion's  Men,"  he  said 
courteously,  "I  begin  to  understand  how  your  Gen- 
eral has  done  so  much  with  so  little.  Be  so  kind  as 
to  show  us  the  way." 

They  moved  out,  Michael  riding  by  the  side  of 
the  tall  Virginian  at  the  head  of  the  column  with 
three  of  his  men  acting  as  vedettes  ahead.  When 
he  glanced  back  a  few  minutes  later  he  was  relieved 
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to  see  MacDonald  and  the  sergeant  deep  in  friendly 
conversation. 

There  were  three  hundred  men  in  the  Legion, 
of  whom  about  sixty  were  acting  as  infantry  as 
there  was  a  shortage  of  horses  at  the  time.  These 
men,  Michael  discovered,  were  given  to  great 
grumbling  over  their  lot  as  is  the  way  of  a  cavalry- 
man when  he  is  compelled  to  march  on  foot,  but 
they  swung  along  at  a  stout  pace  and  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  up  with  the  main  body  which 
moved  at  a  walk.  Michael  was  greatly  elated. 
He  knew  how  long  and  how  deeply  Marion  had 
wished  for  the  assistance  of  regular  troops  to  stiffen 
his  own  poorly  equipped  and  scantily  disciplined 
partisans,  and  how  much  he  expected  to  be  able  to 
do  with  them.  The  coming  of  this  force  seemed 
to  indicate  the  approach  of  better  times  for  South 
Carolina  after  the  long  period  of  depression  and 
near  despair. 

For  two  days  Michael  led  them  on,  changing 
direction  frequently  in  accordance  with  the  vary- 
ing reports  of  Marion's  whereabouts  that  they  re- 
ceived. This  elusiveness  of  the  Brigade  had  always 
been  its  salvation,  had  preserved  it  from  the  British 
when  strong  forces  were  sent  in  pursuit,  but  it  often 
made  it  difficult  to  find  Marion  when  desired.  At 
last,  when  Lee  was  beginning  to  grow  impatient, 
they  located  the  Brigade  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Pedee,  lurking  in  the  swamps  as  usual,  and  were 
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passed  through  the  outposts  on  Michael's  identifica- 
tion. He  noted  with  amusement  how  the  cavalry, 
true  to  the  debonair  traditions  of  the  Light-Horse, 
straightened  in  their  saddles,  tilted  their  helmets, 
and  began  to  whistle  a  rollicking  tune  all  together 
as  they  entered  the  encampment.  Marion's  Men 
gathered  in  groups  to  watch  them,  grinning  broadly 
and  shouting  occasional  jests,  but  even  the  hot- 
tempered  sergeant  of  the  first  troop  took  them  in 
good  part. 

There  were  twice  the  usual  number  of  fires 
around  the  encampment  that  night,  and  more  than 
double  the  ordinary  amount  of  noise.  Since  the 
two  bodies  of  troops  were  to  fight  together,  the 
General  had  wisely  arranged  to  scatter  the  new- 
comers through  his  own  forces  for  better  acquaint- 
ance. Gusts  of  laughter  swept  from  group  to 
group  as  the  new  jests  from  the  North  were  told, 
a  few  of  Lee's  men  had  bottles  of  wine  in  their 
saddlebags  which  they  contributed  to  the  general 
entertainment,  and  sometimes  there  were  half  a 
dozen  songs  going  at  once.  The  tale  of  how  Mac- 
Donald*s  scanty  belongings  had  once  fallen  into 
British  hands,  how  he  had  sent  a  ferocious  message 
demanding  their  immediate  return  on  threats  of 
slaying  eight  British  soldiers  to  pay  for  them,  and 
of  how  his  resourcefulness  was  so  well  known  his 
things  were  actually  returned,  was  told  for  the 
edification  of  the  newcomers.     The  big  Scot  him- 
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self  solemnly  advised  the  men  of  the  Legion  to 
sleep  in  their  boots  or  they  might  find  them  gone 
by  morning.  It  was  the  gayest  evening  the  Brigade 
had  ever  known,  and  it  was  late  when  Michael 
finally  rolled  up  in  his  blanket  to  sleep.  It  seemed 
but  a  minute  later  that  Captain  Peter  Horry  was 
shaking  him  by  the  shoulder. 

It  was,  Michael  noticed  as  he  stumbled  up  from 
his  torn  blanket  and  rubbed  the  sleep  from  his  eyes, 
not  quite  dawn.  The  sky  was  just  beginning  to 
whiten,  and  the  inevitable  mist  of  the  swamp  lands 
was  swirling  thick  about  them,  but  it  was  still  very 
dark.  In  the  glow  of  the  lanthorn  Horry  carried 
Michael  could  see  the  tall  officer  smiling  at  him. 

"Come,  Michael,"  he  said,  "help  me  awaken  the 
rest  of  our  troop." 

"Do  we  ride?" 

"Aye,  our  own  troop  on  special  service.  Awaken 
only  our  own  men." 

Within  less  than  half  an  hour  the  fifty  men  of 
Horry's  troop  were  mounted  and  moving  out.  It 
seemed  to  Michael  that  he  had  made  so  many  of 
these  dawn  journeyings,  had  ridden  so  often  into 
the  morning  mists  with  the  sleep  heavy  on  his  eye- 
lids and  only  a  mouthful  of  parched  corn  for  break- 
fast, that  it  had  become  almost  the  expected  thing. 
With  the  easy  discipline  of  the  Brigade  he  urged  his 
horse  forward  till  he  rode  beside  Horry. 
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"Where  do  we  go,  Captain?"  he  asked.  Horry 
grinned  almost  boyishly. 

"On  an  expedition  that  should  prove  rare  sport," 
he  said.  "Marion  and  Lee  are  to  invest  Georgetown 
at  once.  Our  part  is  to  make  a  feint  before  the 
walls  of  Charles-town  itself,  to  disturb  the  sound 
British  sleep  of  the  garrison  and  create  a  diversion." 

The  last  outposts  passed  them  out  just  after 
dawn,  calling  good  luck  from  their  airy  perches  in 
the  trees,  and  they  took  up  the  southeastward  trail 
at  a  brisk  trot.  Michael  was  thoughtful.  This 
would  be  the  first  time  he  had  been  near  Charles- 
town  since  the  night  of  his  escape,  when  he  left 
Jason  Higgins'  body  lying  there  in  the  clearing  and 
rode  away.  He  wondered  how  things  went  with 
the  Spoffards  now — for  no  word  had  reached  him 
since  the  day  Gerry  rode  away  on  parole.  He  won- 
dered if  his  cousin  had  resigned  his  commission  as 
intended,  and  what  he  was  now  doing.  If  Gerry 
really  intended  to  join  the  Revolutionary  forces  it 
would  be  fun  to  have  him  in  the  Brigade. 

All  day  they  pushed  steadily  forward,  often  at 
a  trot,  and  halted  for  the  night  in  a  grove  of  trees 
that  was  close  to  other  forests  on  either  hand  and 
offered  the  necessary  avenues  of  escape.  After  the 
next  day  they  would  be  compelled  to  travel  by 
night  and  remain  in  concealment  most  of  the  day, 
as  it  was  in  no  way  a  part  of  their  plan  to  become 
engaged  with  any  body  of  troops  until  they  arrived 
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before  Charles-town  and  accomplished  their  pur- 
pose. Late  that  day  they  saw  a  covered  wagon  on 
the  road  ahead  of  them,  a  freighter's  dray  hauling 
small  packages  for  hire  from  one  town  to  the  next. 
Once  the  proprietor  had  possessed  a  whole  fleet  of 
such  wagons,  but  now  there  remained  only  this  last 
creaking  specimen  which  he  drove  himself. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
Frowning  Walls 

KNOWING  that  freighters  were  a  general 
source  of  information  from  all  districts,  due 
to  their  roving  trade,  Horry  reined  in  and 
greeted  the  driver  of  the  wagon.  The  old  man, 
clad  in  leather  breeches  with  a  knit  vest  and  smok- 
ing a  short  clay  pipe,  pulled  up  his  horses  and  peered 
at  the  officer  with  dim  eyes  that  yet  seemed  to  hold 
a  certain  inward  merriment. 

'*Well,  young  fellow,"  he  piped,  *Vhat  do  you 
want  with  me?" 

"Nothing  but  news.  Granddad." 

"Well,  the  crops  over  to  Williamsburg  way  are 
not  lasting  very  well  this  year.  Reckon  the  f olks'U 
run  short  before  spring.  Squire  Willis  at  Ninety- 
Six  tells  me  his  rheumatiz  is  mighty  bad.  Is  that 
what  ye  want  to  know?" 

"Oh,  come  now,  Granddad,"  laughed  Horry, 
"you  must  have  more  news  than  that." 

The  old  man  slapped  his  thigh  and  bent  double 
with  sudden  cackling  mirth. 

"Aye,  that  I  have,"  he  said.  "That  I  have!  And 
I  reckon  it's  news  you'll  be  glad  to  hear,  from  the 
looks  of  that  ragged  imitation  of  a  uniform  you 
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wear.  In  the  Cherokee  War,  when  I  was  a  younger 
man,  our  miHtia  wouldn't  have  been  found  scalped 
looking  such  scarecrows  as  you  boys." 

**Come,  come,"  said  Horry  impatiently,  "y^^^ 
news." 

"Easy  does  it,  boy.  Never  try  to  hurry  an  old 
man.  My  news  is  this — ^Dan  Morgan  fought  a  great 
battle  with  Tarleton  at  the  Cowpens,  and  smashed 
the  Butcher  like  a  bolt  of  lightning  shatters  a  tree." 

"What!"  The  glad  cry  burst  from  fifty  throats 
at  once,  and  the  old  man  cackled  with  laughter  once 
more. 

"Is  that  really  true,  Granddad?"  asked  Horry. 

The  freighter  nodded. 

"Aye,  that  it  is.  Morgan  had  with  him  the  Blue 
Hen's  Chickens,  the  Maryland  troops  De  Kalb  com- 
manded before  he  fell  with  eleven  wounds  at 
Camden  town,  and  he  had  Colonel  William  Wash- 
ington's Dragoons.  And  he  had  a  lot  of  Carolina 
and  Georgia  militia — troops  not  much  better  than 
yourselves." 

The  old  man  cackled  at  his  own  jest  and  leered  at 
them  with  blurred,  malicious  eyes,  then  continued: 
"Danny  Morgan  is  a  wily  fox,  and  no  mistake.  He 
put  a  river  at  his  back,  so  the  militia  could  not  run 
far.  But  the  homespun  boys  did  well — they  fired 
half  a  dozen  volleys  before  they  ran,  and  then  re- 
formed behind  the  Continentals.  When  the  reg- 
ulars went  in  with  the  bayonet  the  Dragoons  struck 
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the  British  on  one  flank,  and  the  raUied  miUtia 
struck  the  other.  Some  of  the  British  got  away, 
but  most  surrendered." 

"Was  Tarleton  taken?"  inquired  Horry  eagerly. 

The  freighter  shook  his  head. 

"Nay,  worse  luck.  Less  than  three  hundred  of 
the  British  escaped  from  the  field,  but  the  Butcher 
with  Doane  and  some  of  his  other  officers  managed 
to  cut  their  way  out  through  Washington's 
Dragoons  and  escape." 

"So  Doane  is  still  at  large,"  murmured  Michael 
to  MacDonald  beside  him.  "He  would  be!  It  is  in 
my  mind  that  I  am  not  yet  through  with  that 
man." 

The  whole  troop  chattered  as  they  resumed  the 
march  once  more.  Coming  on  top  of  the  disaster 
of  King's  Mountain,  the  complete  rout  of  the 
British  at  the  Cowpens  had  deprived  Cornwallis  of 
nearly  a  third  of  his  force  and  would  terribly 
cripple  him.  Every  piece  of  news,  those  chill  Jan- 
uary days  of  1781,  seemed  to  bring  renewed  hope 
for  the  Continental  cause  and  point  to  further  diffi- 
culty for  the  Red  Beast  that  was  slowly  losing  its 
grip  on  the  colony.  Discussing  the  scanty  details 
of  the  battle  the  freighter  had  given  them,  boasting 
good  naturedly  of  the  part  they  would  have  played 
if  they  had  been  present,  they  once  more  took  up 
the  trail  toward  Charles-town. 

A  chill  night  a  few  days  later  found  them  halted 
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in  a  compact  group  on  the  edge  of  a  belt  of  wood- 
land near  the  city.  Michael  had  guided  the  troop 
there,  being  most  familiar  with  this  neighborhood 
which  somehow  made  him  strangely  homesick.  The 
air  was  crisp,  the  stars  twinkled,  and  a  quarter 
moon  gave  them  enough  light  for  the  purpose  that 
they  had  in  mind.  Before  them  was  the  city  wall, 
stretching  all  the  way  across  the  neck,  seeming  to 
tower  very  high  in  the  darkness  with  frowning 
bastions.  A  few  lights  burned  along  the  top.  It 
was  near  midnight,  and  the  city  beyond  the  wall 
was  quiet  and  peaceful. 

"Well,  lad,"  said  MacDonald  in  a  low  whisper, 
"here  we  are  once  more.  This  takes  me  back  to  the 
time  you  and  I  came  this  way,  and  ended  our 
journey  in  that  brawl  at  the  Blue  Bush." 

"I  hope  this  expedition  doesn't  end  the  same 
way." 

"Small  chance,  with  fifty  stout  lads  together  here 
instead  of  only  the  pair  of  us." 

Horry  gave  his  jfinal  orders,  whispered  directions 
that  were  passed  from  man  to  man  and  then  re- 
peated back  for  safety,  and  the  troop  broke  up  into 
two  groups  of  twenty-five  men  each.  Horry  led 
one  himself,  while  Michael  guided  the  other  on  a 
slant  intended  to  bring  them  beneath  the  walls  at  a 
point  two  hundred  yards  south  of  Horry's  position 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  main  gate.  This  was 
the  first  time  he  had  commanded  a  group  of  men 
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in  actual  battle,  even  though  it  was  to  be  only  a 
feint,  and  the  boy's  heart  was  pounding  with  excite- 
ment. Even  Bayard  seemed  to  share  his  feelings, 
and  tossed  his  great  head  high  on  the  breeze. 

Moving  slowly,  making  little  noise  on  the  hard- 
packed  ground,  the  little  group  of  rebels  walked 
their  horses  across  the  stubbly  fields  to  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  walls  before  halting,  unchal- 
lenged by  the  sentries  above  them.  The  British 
kept  but  heedless  watch  here  in  their  stronghold, 
and  if  any  sentry  did  see  them  he  probably  imagined 
it  to  be  some  detachment  of  their  own  cavalry. 
Certainly  he  would  never  look  for  rebels  here. 
Michael  halted  his  men  in  a  long  single  rank,  and 
whispered  to  them  to  renew  their  primings  and  take 
pains  to  keep  the  powder  dry  against  the  night 
dampness. 

Slowly  the  minutes  passed,  while  a  chill  breeze 
tossed  the  thrums  on  Michael's  worn  buckskins  and 
rustled  the  shaggy  manes  of  their  horses.  There 
was  only  an  occasional  faint  creak  of  leather,  and 
the  dim  murmur  of  the  pines  behind  them.  From 
the  city  came  dimly  the  distant  cry  of  a  watchman, 
the  whinny  of  a  horse,  the  far-off  leisurely  chal- 
lenge of  a  sentry.  There  is  a  certain  pulse  of  life 
in  a  city,  even  when  sleeping,  that  can  be  sensed 
by  men  who  are  accustomed  to  the  deep  silence  of 
the  forests  and  the  swamps. 

Then  a  church  bell  sounded  the  hour  of  mid- 
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night,  tolling  the  twelve  strokes  with  a  mournful, 
methodical  beat.  The  deep-toned  notes  rolled  out 
across  the  sleeping  city  and  lost  themselves  in  the 
distance — across  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers  and 
in  the  forests  up  the  Neck.  Michael  recognized 
the  bell  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  and  was  reminded 
of  the  night  he  and  Jason  Higgins  had  crouched  in 
their  cell,  listening  to  the  same  church  strike  the 
hour  of  midnight  before  beginning  their  escape. 
How  long  ago  all  that  seemed!  He  wondered  if 
good-natured,  good-hearted  Higgins  had  come  to 
harbor  in  that  Golden  City  of  St.  Mary's  that  was 
the  sailor's  paradise  of  which  he  had  talked. 

The  last  reverberations  of  the  church  bell  died 
away,  and  silence  followed.  This  was  the  agreed 
upon  time,  and  with  a  low  hiss  Michael  warned  his 
men  to  look  once  more  to  their  primings.  Tensely 
he  waited  for  the  signal,  carrying  his  own  rifle  on 
his  hip,  and  at  last  there  came  the  thing  he  was 
expecting.  A  bugle  at  midnight!  The  silvery 
notes  rang  out  across  the  stillness,  kindling  the  blood 
with  their  swift  alarm,  and  an  instant  later  there 
came  a  ragged  volley  from  somewhere  to  their  left. 

"Fire!"  shouted  Michael,  and  flung  his  own  rifle 
to  his  shoulder,  aiming  at  a  lanthorn  that  stood  on 
the  battlements  above  them.  The  lanthorn  shat- 
tered even  as  the  weapons  of  his  companions  spoke 
in  a  crashing  volley. 

"Now,  you  ragged  devils,  shout!'' 
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It  must  have  seemed  to  the  startled  British  along 
the  walls  that  the  whole  Continental  army  was 
thundering  at  their  gates  at  that  moment,  for  there 
resounded  from  the  dark  shadows  below  the  walls  a 
mad  chorus  of  shouts  and  yells  with  the  shrill  battle 
cry  of  the  guerillas  rising  above  all.  From  two 
points  outside  the  walls — and  to  the  dazed  garrison 
they  seemed  like  a  dozen — there  came  mingled 
shouts  and  commands,  with  scattering  rifle  fire  and 
the  bugle  giving  its  brazen  cry  at  intervals.  Accus- 
tomed to  serving  as  mounted  riflemen,  the  rebels 
easily  reloaded  in  the  saddle  and  kept  up  a  hot  fire, 
shooting  at  any  heads  visible  along  the  walls  or  at 
nothing  at  all. 

Within  the  city  lights  were  kindling  in  the  win- 
dows, drums  were  beating,  the  bugles  of  the  Buffs 
and  the  Sixty-Fourth  were  sounding  the  assembly. 
Big,  sleepy,  half-clothed  grenadiers  stumbled 
drowsily  from  their  barracks  and  moved  to  the  wall 
at  the  double.  Then,  after  about  the  third  or 
fourth  volley  from  both  parties  of  rebels,  Michael 
heard  the  trumpeter  blow  a  certain  call  Fiorry  had 
named  as  the  signal  for  a  change  of  base.  At  once 
he  shouted  to  his  men  to  cease  firing  and  led  them 
to  the  right  at  a  headlong  gallop,  paralleling  the 
wall.  The  garrison  had  already  reenf  orced  the  ram- 
part by  the  gate,  and  even  as  the  two  rebel  parties 
galloped  off  in  opposite  directions  toward  the  far 
ends  of  the  wall  the  Buffs  opened  fire  from  the 
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battlements.  They  fired  into  the  darkness  by 
platoon,  with  beautiful  regularity,  pouring  their 
volleys  fruitlessly  into  the  space  from  which  the 
raiders  had  already  departed. 

Michael  led  his  detachment  all  the  way  across  the 
Neck  to  the  Cooper  River,  where  the  dark  waters 
flowed  by  under  the  end  of  the  wall,  and  again 
drew  rein.  It  was  quiet  here.  They  could  see  men 
moving  along  the  wall  above,  where  the  sentries 
were  being  reenf  orced,  but  there  was  comparatively 
little  activity.  This  time  there  could  be  no  con- 
certed action  with  Horry,  who  was  to  make  a 
demonstration  at  the  other  end  of  the  wall  on  the 
Ashley  River,  as  the  heavy  firing  still  going  on  in 
the  center  kept  them  from  signaling  each  other. 
Knowing  that  the  other  detachment  had  a  little 
further  to  ride,  Michael  halted  his  men  for  about 
a  minute  before  moving  to  the  attack. 

The  earlier  alarm  had  made  all  the  sentries  along 
the  wall  alert,  and  there  was  no  use  exposing  his 
men  to  unnecessary  loss.  Michael  dismounted  his 
detachment  in  a  thick  grove  of  underbrush  a  hun- 
dred yards  away,  left  one  man  to  guard  the  tethered 
horses,  and  led  the  others  crawling  up  the  river 
bank  where  the  steep  dip  of  the  ground  hid  them 
from  the  sentries  on  the  wall  above.  Marching 
through  the  muddy  shallows,  in  single  file  and  bent 
almost  double  for  concealment,  still  chuckling  over 
the  excitement  their  recent  attempt  had  created 
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Within  the  city,  they  moved  up  close  under  the  end 
of  the  wall  and  lay  down  along  the  bank.  A 
moment  later,  giving  them  time  to  renew  their 
primings  if  it  should  be  necessary,  Michael  thrust 
the  muzzle  of  his  own  rifle  up  through  the  bushes 
that  lined  the  river  bank  and  fired. 

The  procedure  and  result  were  much  the  same  as 
on  the  earlier  attempt.  The  rebels  fired  as  fast 
as  they  could  reload  and  made  all  possible  noise, 
while  the  British  drums  sounded  another  alarm  and 
reenf  orcements  were  rushed  to  the  newly  threatened 
portions  of  the  wall.  When  the  fire  from  the 
battlements  above  began  to  grow  heavy  and  danger- 
ous, a  twinkling  line  of  flame,  Michael  called  off 
his  men  and  led  them  back  to  their  horses.  This 
time  the  British  seemed  seriously  alarmed,  and  the 
night  was  shattered  by  a  deep  roar  as  one  of  the 
brass  cannons  on  the  wall  spoke  its  noisy  defiance. 
Another  gun  went  off,  and  then  another,  and  Mac- 
Donald  chuckled  as  the  raiders  galloped  swiftly 
away  in  the  darkness. 

**So  now  they  use  their  pebble  throwers,"  he  said. 
**Damme,  lad,  we've  touched  them  up  for  fair  this 
night.  The  Jolly  Earl  will  have  had  his  rest  badly 
disturbed." 

Michael  led  his  men  all  the  way  across  the  Neck 
at  a  full  gallop,  keeping  well  away  from  the  now 
thoroughly  aroused  city,  and  brought  them  to  the 
Ashley  at  an  agreed  upon  spot.     It  seemed  lonely 
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and  deserted,  but  as  they  drew  rein  a  man  stepped 
from  the  bushes  to  greet  them,  one  of  Horry's 
detachment. 

"The  Captain  crossed  right  here,"  he  told  them. 
**We  are  all  to  join  him  a  mile  back  from  the  far 
bank." 

Into  the  broad  expanse  of  the  river  they  all  went, 
teeth  chattering  from  the  cold,  holding  to  saddle- 
horns  with  one  hand  while  keeping  rifles  and 
powderhorns  above  water  with  the  other.  Deep 
rivers  where  the  current  was  not  too  swift  had 
never  been  an  obstacle  to  Marion's  Men  or  to  the 
swamp -bred  horses  they  rode.  Lips  were  blue  from 
the  chill  when  they  emerged  dripping  on  the  far 
bank,  but  a  brisk  trot  would  warm  the  blood  and 
clothing  would  dry  in  the  wind.  They  rode  swiftly 
off  to  rejoin  the  rest  of  the  troop. 

They  found  Peter  Horry  and  his  men  halted  in 
a  clearing,  mostly  dismounted,  stamping  around 
and  swinging  their  arms  to  restore  circulation  as 
they  did  not  dare  light  any  fires.  The  tall  captain 
greeted  them  enthusiastically,  vastly  pleased  with 
the  whole  affair. 

"There  will  be  little  more  sleep  in  Charles-town 
the  rest  of  this  night,"  he  said,  "and  if  we  can  but 
keep  this  up  for  a  while  we'll  have  Cornwallis  so 
nervous  he'll  scarcely  know  what  to  do." 

"Do  we  try  it  again  to-morrow  night?"  asked 
Michael. 
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**Aye,  but  in  a  different  manner.  They  will 
watch  the  wall  well  to-morrow,  but  there  are  other 
sides  to  the  city.  My  idea  is  to  attack  from  this 
side  of  the  Ashley." 

"The  distance  is  too  long  for  rifle  fire,"  observed 
the  boy. 

"Aye,  but  it  may  serve  our  purpose  just  as  well 
in  spite  of  that.  And  perhaps  we  can  seize  some 
boats  somewhere  and  feign  a  crossing,  pulling  back 
as  they  resist  it  and  perhaps  drawing  some  of  them 
after  us  into  a  nice  ambush.  But  first  we  must 
find  a  place  to  lie  hid  to-morrow — are  there  any 
swamps  around  here,  Michael?  I  scarcely  feel  at 
home  on  dry  ground  these  days." 

Safely  hidden  in  a  swampy  retreat  of  the  sort  so 
familiar  to  Marion's  Men,  they  passed  the  day  sleep- 
ing and  making  plans  for  the  night's  foray — which 
was  not  destined  to  take  place.  It  was  near  sunset 
when  a  messenger  with  dispatches  from  Marion  at 
last  found  them.  The  rider,  knowing  about  where 
they  would  be  found,  had  been  riding  through  the 
forest  since  noon,  swinging  in  wide  circles  and 
whistling  the  rallying  call  of  the  Brigade  till  at  last 
he  was  heard  by  one  of  the  sentries  who  hailed  him. 
Captain  Horry  read  the  brief  dispatch  and  sighed 
with  some  degree  of  disappointment. 

"Our  little  game  is  over,  lads,"  he  said,  "the  news 
of  the  battle  at  the  Cowpens  has  come  to  the  Gen- 
eral, and  we  are  to  ride  northeast  up  the  Santee 
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and  Congaree  to  make  contact  with  any  retreating 
survivors  of  Tarleton's  force.  We  ride  at  dusk. 
Michael,  do  you  know  any  good  Whigs  in  this  dis- 
trict who  might  feed  some  hungry  men,  or  any  rich 
Tories  who  could  spare  a  little  if  properly  urged?" 

"I  think  I  might  locate  some  folk  of  both  kinds," 
replied  the  boy  with  a  smile. 

As  it  happened,  it  was  neither  necessary  to  impose 
on  the  good  nature  of  impoverished  Whig  sympa- 
thizers, nor  to  play  the  outlaw  and  raid  a  Tory 
homestead.  Not  a  mile  from  their  hiding  place,  as 
they  started  northwest  in  the  gathering  dusk,  they 
ran  squarely  into  a  British  wagon  train  guarded  by 
a  dozen  Dragoons.  The  wagons  were  bringing  sur- 
plus supplies  back  from  the  post  at  Ninety-Six. 
Knowing  nothing  of  the  disturbance  that  had  raged 
around  Charles-town  the  night  before,  imagining 
themselves  perfectly  safe  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
city,  the  troopers  of  the  escort  were  drowsing  in 
their  saddle  without  semblance  of  a  watch.  As 
fifty  ragged  horsemen  armed  with  long  rifles  closed 
swiftly  in  around  them,  the  startled  surprise  on  the 
faces  of  the  Dragoons  was  laughable.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  chance  for  resistance,  and  they 
surrendered  without  a  shot. 

Peter  Horry  looked  longingly  at  the  wagons  with 
their  precious  contents,  but  he  could  not  afford  to 
burden  himself  with  them.  So  he  instructed  his 
men  to  take  what  food  their  saddlebags  would  con- 
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veniently  hold,  and  any  powder  and  shot  from  the 
Dragoons  that  they  needed.  MacDonald,  whose 
mind  had  been  running  on  the  subject  of  boots  for 
some  time,  stalked  among  the  captured  troopers 
and  compelled  the  biggest  of  them  to  take  off  their 
boots.  When  he  found  a  pair  that  fitted  him  he 
tossed  aside  the  makeshift  wrappings  he  had  been 
using  and  a  moment  later  was  wearing  a  very 
resplendent  pair  of  black  leather  boots  that  formed 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  rest  of  his  worn  clothing. 
The  boots  were  a  perfect  fit. 

'*Don't  you  fret,  sonny,"  he  said  blandly  to  the 
discomforted  Dragoon  who  sat  barefoot  on  the 
ground  and  glowered  at  the  torn  moccasins  and 
dirty  strips  of  cloth  the  big  rebel  had  thrown  aside. 
**Don't  you  fret.  The  Merry  Earl  will  be  glad  to 
buy  his  baby  a  new  pair  of  boots." 

As  they  could  not  possibly  take  the  captured  men 
or  wagons  with  them,  Horry  released  them  all  to 
make  their  way  to  Charles-town  while  he  again 
took  up  the  march.  Speed  this  first  night  was  now 
more  necessary  than  ever,  as  the  British  might  pos- 
sibly send  cavalry  after  them  when  the  ravaged 
wagon  train  reached  the  city  and  reported.  How- 
ever, he  hoped  the  disturbance  they  had  created  the 
night  before  might  still  hold  the  British  within  the 
walls. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
Captives 

THREE  days  later  found  Horry's  troop  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Congaree,  nearing  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Granby.  They  had  aban- 
doned night  riding  now,  and  were  traveHng  by  day 
for  greater  speed  and  observation.  During  the  brief 
noonday  halt,  as  they  sat  in  the  shade,  two  single 
horsemen  arrived  from  opposite  directions.  One 
was  a  messenger  from  Marion,  who  had  crossed  the 
Santee  and  picked  up  their  trail  near  Fort  Motte, 
and  the  other  was  a  solitary  trooper  of  Tarleton's 
Legion. 

The  lone  trooper  had  come  posting  eastward 
across  the  fields  on  a  jaded  horse,  a  short  man  whose 
green  tunic  was  torn  and  powder  stained  and  whose 
face  was  marred  by  a  saber  slash  crudely  bandaged. 
He  had  no  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  the  rebels 
until  one  of  the  sentries  stepped  from  the  bushes 
to  cover  him  with  a  rifle,  but  accepted  captivity 
with  a  sullen  shrug.  As  Horry  was  busy  reading 
the  dispatches  from  Marion,  MacDonald  questioned 
the  prisoner. 

"Where  are  you  from?"  he  asked. 

*Trom  Tarleton's  Legion.  Don't  you  rebels 
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know  this  uniform  yet?"  the  man  snarled,  his 
manner  indicating  he  expected  to  be  hung  at  any 
moment. 

MacDonald  seemed  to  Hke  the  other's  defiant 
spirit,  and  grinned  dourly. 

"We  know  it  all  right,  you  bloody  butcher.  I'm 
asking  where  you  are  riding  from?" 

"Oh — from  the  field  of  the  Cowpens." 

The  man  seemed  very  weary,  and  leaned  against 
his  jaded  horse  which  still  stood  beside  him.  "Your 
men  licked  us  there  all  right.  About  three  hundred 
of  us,  Tarleton's  men  and  infantry  of  the  Seventy- 
first,  cut  our  way  through  your  cursed  Dragoons 
and  escaped.  Then  we  scattered.  I  was  with  a 
group  that  stayed  hid  for  some  days  in  the  High 
Hills  of  the  Santee.  The  others  are  riding  for 
Charles-town,  but  I — "  The  man  hesitated  a 
moment,  then  shrugged.  "I  was  sick  of  the  whole 
thing!"  he  burst  out,  and  fell  into  sullen  silence. 

"Who  commanded  the  group  you  just  left?" 
MacDonald  asked  quietly. 

"Captain  Doane.  He  has  about  seventy  men  with 
him." 

"So  it's  the  jolly  Doane,  an  old  friend  of  ours! 
And  you  say  he  now  rides  for  Charles-town?" 

"Aye,  with  a  score  of  prisoners  he  has  picked  up 
on  the  way." 

"Some  poor  devils  to  revenge  himself  on," 
rumbled  MacDonald  angrily.     "What  are  they?" 
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"A  few  rebel  militia  who  scattered  for  home  too 
soon,  a  few  sympathizers  who  were  not  in  the  fight, 
and  a  young  man  and  young  lady  caught  send- 
ing information  to  the  enemy.  People  named 
Spoffard." 

Michael  had  been  but  half  listening  as  Mac- 
Donald  questioned  the  prisoner,  but  at  that  he 
leaped  to  his  feet  in  a  bound. 

"What  did  you  say  the  name  of  those  prisoners?" 
he  snapped.  The  trooper  turned  heavy,  weary 
eyes  in  his  direction. 

''Spoffard,  I  heard  them  called,"  he  said. 

**What  were  they  taken  for?" 

"Captain  Doane  says  they  were  sending  informa- 
tion to  the  rebel  leader  Morgan.  I  know  nought  of 
it  myself.  I  heard  it  told  they  are  being  taken  to 
Charles-town  for  execution." 

For  a  long  moment  Michael  stood  motionless, 
then  he  spun  sharply  on  his  heel.  At  the  same 
moment  Captain  Horry  came  toward  them,  and 
the  boy  hurried  to  meet  his  commander. 

"Doane  of  Tarleton's  Legion  is  only  a  few  miles 
away  with  seventy  survivors  of  the  Cowpens,"  he 
reported  hastily.  "He  has  a  score  of  prisoners  in- 
cluding my  cousins.  Can  we  not  ride  after  them 
at  once?  They  are  more  than  we,  but  with  the 
element  of  surprise  it  should  not  be  difficult." 

There  was  deep  distress  on  Horry's  honest  face 
as  he  dropped  a  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder. 
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"Michael,"  he  said,  "I  cannot." 

"I  do  not  understand." 

'*I  hold  here  urgent  and  unequivocal  orders  from 
General  Marion,  summoning  us  to  rejoin  him  at 
once  with  all  possible  speed  on  the  Great  Pedee. 
The  investment  of  Georgetown  has  been  abandoned, 
and  there  is  some  other  project  afoot." 

"But  these  are  my  own  family,  in  the  hands  of 
that  cur  Doane." 

"I  understand,  lad,  and  I  feel  for  you  more 
deeply  than  you  imagine.  But  you  have  been  a 
soldier  long  enough  to  know  that  orders  leave  no 
loophole  and  must  be  obeyed.  Sound  the  assembly!" 

He  flung  the  last  command  to  the  trumpeter  and 
walked  slowly  to  his  own  horse.  It  was  not  an  easy 
thing  Peter  Horry  was  doing,  but  he  could  not 
jeopardize  his  little  force  by  chasing  a  stronger 
party  of  the  enemy  when  his  orders  were  to  return 
without  the  loss  of  an  instant.  For  a  moment 
Michael  stood  motionless  in  the  grip  of  despair, 
then  on  a  sudden  thought  he  ran  after  the  tall 
oflScer. 

"Will  you  let  me  stay  behind  with  five  men  to 
do  what  I  can.  Captain?"  he  asked. 

"What  could  you  do  against  seventy?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir,"  the  boy  answered  frankly, 
meeting  the  officer's  eyes  with  level  gaze,  "but  you 
told  me  yourself  how  Sergeant  Jasper  and  a  single 
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companion  once  rescued  prisoners  from  a  party  of 
armed  Tories.     We  could  try." 

Horry  hesitated.  He  felt  in  his  heart  that  the 
project  was  quixotic  and  hopeless,  but  he  knew  how 
the  boy  must  feel.  Finally  he  said  slowly:  "I  think 
I  may  do  that,  Michael,  and  still  be  within  my 
orders.  Take  any  five  men  you  wish,  and  who 
are  willing  to  remain  with  you.  Be  quick,  for  we 
must  ride  at  once." 

Michael  needed  no  further  encouragement. 
Shouting  loudly  for  MacDonald,  he  ran  to  his  horse. 

When  the  troop  moved  out  a  few  minutes  later 
a  little  group  of  six  men  stayed  behind.  In  addition 
to  the  Scot,  Michael  had  chosen  four  other  members 
of  the  Brigade  who  had  long  been  his  companions 
and  could  be  implicitly  trusted.  One  was  an  old 
regular  named  Banks  who  had  joined  Marion  after 
the  debacle  of  Camden,  one  was  a  rangy  back- 
woodsman with  a  bashful  smile  who  had  once  been 
over  the  passes  with  Dan  Boone,  and  the  other  two 
— ^Davie  and  Ravenel — were  hard-bitten  Caro- 
linians of  long  service  in  the  Brigade.  In  spite  of 
the  great  odds  against  them,  all  seemed  well-pleased 
at  being  chosen  for  the  forlorn  hope.  MacDonald 
had  stayed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  would  have 
been  highly  insulted  if  anything  to  the  contrary  had 
been  suggested. 

The  troop  trotted  away  to  the  northeast,  and 
Michael  led  his  little  detachment  across  the  fields  in 
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the  opposite  direction  at  a  brisk  canter.  Through 
fields  and  woodlands  they  rode,  pounding  steadily- 
forward,  risking  detection  on  the  theory  that  the 
force  they  sought  would  not  be  alarmed  at  the  sight 
of  a  body  of  only  six  men  if  they  did  see  them. 
The  sun  was  hot  in  their  eyes  and  trailing  branches 
brushed  at  them  when  they  rode  among  trees,  but 
they  pushed  ahead  without  stopping.  When  they 
reached  the  road  Doane  was  following,  and  reined 
in  to  a  walk  to  give  their  horses  a  brief  breathing 
space,  Pitt — the  lean  backwoodsman — leaned  low 
from  his  saddle  and  scanned  the  confused  tracks  on 
the  road. 

"They're  not  far  ahead,"  he  said  shyly.  "British 
and  Tories  both,  I  reckon,  from  the  variety  of  the 
tracks.  Some  mounted,  some  afoot.  There's  the 
mark  of  a  woman's  foot." 

"Then  trot!"  said  Michael  with  a  grim  snap  of 
his  jaws. 

As  they  drew  steadily  closer  to  the  retreating 
force  the  marks  of  its  passing  showed  ever  more 
clearly  the  haste  of  its  flight.  A  British  knapsack 
lay  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  from  time  to  time 
they  passed  other  pieces  of  equipment.  There  were 
also  less  pleasant  indications.  At  one  spot  the  still 
warm  body  of  a  man  hung  from  a  tree,  a  wounded 
rebel  prisoner  who  had  been  unable  to  keep  up  the 
pace  of  the  march.  MacDonald  swore  savagely  in 
his  beard,  and  they  paused  to  cut  the  man  down 
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and  lay  the  body  at  the  side  of  the  road.  They 
could  not  stop  for  burial. 

This  road  was  comparatively  thickly  settled,  and 
the  scattered  houses  they  passed  also  showed  signs  of 
Doane's  handiwork.  One  cottage  was  in  flames, 
while  the  farmer  and  his  family  stood  helplessly  at 
the  side  and  watched  with  expressionless  faces.  At 
another  house  a  man  lay  dead  across  his  own  door- 
sill,  his  only  crime  that  of  speaking  to  one  of  the 
prisoners.  From  the  information  they  gathered  as 
they  went,  it  appeared  to  Michael  that  Doane, 
always  a  hard  and  brooding  man,  had  at  last  gone 
truly  mad.  Then  they  saw  the  dust  of  the  column 
ahead  of  them  and  left  the  road,  swinging  out  in 
a  broad  circle  to  get  ahead  of  them. 

When  they  were  well  ahead  of  the  retreating 
force,  which  was  compelled  to  move  at  the  pace  of 
its  infantry  and  prisoners,  Michael  left  the  other 
men  and  his  own  horse  hidden  in  the  trees  well  back 
from  the  road  and  ran  across  the  fields  to  a  place 
he  had  marked  where  the  road  ran  through  a  thick 
grove  of  pines.  Here  he  was  able  to  lie  safely  hidden 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  trail,  with  only  the  barest 
chance  of  discovery.  He  had  been  comfortably 
settled  there  but  a  few  minutes  when  the  leading 
vedettes  appeared  up  the  road  with  the  head  of  the 
column  fifty  yards  behind  them. 

Michael  had  never  before  seen  exhausted  beaten 
troops  in  retreat,  and  the  sight  was  a  revelation 
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to  him.  It  was  hard  to  beUeve  that  these  hollow- 
eyed,  drooping,  dust-covered  and  powder-stained 
men  who  sat  their  jaded  horses  in  utter  weariness 
were  troopers  of  that  same  Legion  which  had  always 
been  so  debonair  and  arrogant  in  its  pride  and 
strength.  The  beaten  horses'  heads  hung  low  as 
they  plodded  on  with  stumbling  hoofs,  and  the  men 
drooped  in  their  saddles.  Many  were  wounded,  and 
all  looked  hopelessly  dispirited. 

Then  came  the  infantry  with  the  prisoners  in 
their  midst,  and  there  the  impression  of  weariness 
and  exhaustion  was  even  stronger.  Almost  the 
color  of  the  road  from  their  thick  coating  of  sweat 
and  dust,  they  trudged  on  doggedly  with  collars 
open  and  hats  pushed  back.  Some  seemed  almost 
asleep  as  they  marched,  others  were  whistling  with- 
out any  sound,  the  eyes  of  all  wore  a  fixed  and  glassy 
stare.  A  dismounted  officer  snarled  at  them  in  a 
voice  that  was  no  more  than  a  harsh  croaking  as 
they  pounded  ahead  in  their  close-locked  ranks,  and 
another  group  of  a  dozen  horsemen  brought  up  the 
rear. 

In  the  center  of  the  group  of  prisoners  marched 
Betty  Spoffard,  her  dark  dress  torn  and  covered 
with  dross.  There  were  deep  lines  of  fatigue  in  her 
face,  and  her  pale  lips  hinted  at  exhaustion,  but  her 
head  was  still  high.  She  limped  as  she  walked,  and 
her  glance  was  set  stonily  ahead  as  though  oblivious 
to  those  around  her.    Like  the  rest  of  the  prisoners, 
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she  was  bound.  Her  elbows  were  drawn  back  and 
tied,  holding  her  body  erect,  and  though  her  wrists 
were  free  she  could  not  even  raise  her  hands  high 
enough  up  to  brush  the  dust  from  her  face  or  the 
disordered  hair  from  her  eyes.  A  few  feet  away 
was  Gerry,  now  in  ordinary  homespun  instead  of 
the  LoyaHst  uniform  in  which  Michael  had  last  seen 
him,  a  rope  attached  to  his  bound  hands  leading  to 
the  saddle  of  one  of  the  troopers  of  the  escort. 

Doane,  riding  at  the  head  of  the  column,  sud- 
denly reined  in  his  horse  at  the  side  of  the  road  a 
few  yards  away  from  the  spot  where  Michael  lay 
hidden.  His  uniform  was  torn  and  stained,  his 
helmet  was  gone,  and  on  his  face  was  dried  blood 
from  a  saber  slash  yet  unwashed.  As  the  prisoners 
came  abreast  of  him  he  leaned  from  the  saddle 
toward  Betty. 

"Are  you  still  obdurate?"  he  asked,  his  sunken 
and  bloodstained  eyes  like  coals  above  his  six  day 
growth  of  black  beard. 

For  an  instant  she  paused  in  her  limping  progress 
to  look  at  him  with  mute  loathing,  then  turned 
her  face  to  the  fore  again.  A  slow  flush  spread 
over  the  British  officer's  heavy  face. 

**I  can  protect  you,  if  you  will,"  he  said.  Again 
she  looked  at  him,  her  lip  curling. 

"You  brute,"  she  said  in  a  low  but  clear  voice 
that  carried  to  all  those  about  them,  "can  you  not 
understand  how  I  despise  you?    I  have  not  forgot- 
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ten  those  unfortunates  you  massacred  at  the  last 
hamlet.  You  are  a  disgrace  to  the  uniform  you 
wear.  You  are  even  worse  than  your  master,  the 
Butcher." 

*'You  will  sing  a  different  song  when  you  and 
your  precious  brother  swing  on  the  gallows  in 
Charles-town,"  he  snarled.  Her  short  laugh  was 
contemptuous. 

"Threats  again,  Captain?  I  think  not.  You  for- 
get that  I  have  many  influential  friends  in  the  city. 
And  I  think  even  Earl  Cornwallis  will  be  inter- 
ested to  hear  how  you  have  conducted  yourself  on 
this  retreat,  how  you  have  tortured  women  to  ex- 
tort gold  that  has  gone  to  your  own  pockets.  I 
will  tell  him  what  you  did  at  Ninety-Six,  and  ..." 

^'Enough!"  he  roared  in  a  great  voice,  and  half 
drew  his  saber. 

Then  he  thrust  the  blade  ringing  into  the  scab- 
bard and  with  a  snarl  turned  to  one  of  the  dis- 
mounted troopers  marching  with  the  prisoners. 

**Gag  her!"  he  commanded. 

With  a  shrug,  not  particularly  liking  the  task 
but  not  greatly  caring,  the  man  took  the  girl's 
kerchief  from  her  shoulders  and  tied  it  tightly  over 
her  lips.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  she  had  to  endure 
that  indignity  as  well. 

Michael's  rifle  seemed  to  itch  in  his  hands  as  the 
column  trudged  away  down  the  road,  and  his  finger 
quivered  on  the  trigger,  but  with  an  effort  he  con- 
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trolled  his  temper  and  held  his  fire.  He  could  have 
shot  Doane  easily,  but  that  would  not  free  his 
cousins  and  such  hasty  action  would  only  spoil 
everything.  Whatever  might  be  done,  and  he  had 
as  yet  no  plan,  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  till 
darkness.  When  at  last  the  British  were  far  enough 
past  he  crawled  from  his  hiding  place  and  ran 
back  across  the  field  to  rejoin  his  companions. 

For  awhile  they  trotted  to  catch  up  even  with 
Doane's  force,  and  then  moved  at  a  walk  for  what 
remained  of  the  afternoon.  Always  they  were  care- 
ful to  keep  far  enough  away  from  the  road  to  be 
out  of  sight.  Michael  was  consumed  with  im- 
patience, staring  ahead  of  him  with  set  face,  but 
he  knew  only  too  well  that  nothing  could  be  done 
before  night.  MacDonald  seemed  to  sense  his  mood, 
and  once  dropped  his  big,  hairy  paw  on  to  the  boy's 
arm. 

"Don't  fret,  lad,"  he  said,  "that  won't  help. 
We'll  do  our  best." 

Shortly  before  sunset  Michael  called  a  halt,  and 
his  men  dismounted  and  loosened  girths.  The 
chances  were  that  Doane's  party  would  be  halting 
about  that  time,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  locate 
them.  Pitt,  the  backwoodsman,  rode  off  to  recon- 
noiter,  vanishing  in  the  underbrush  in  the  direction 
of  the  road  and  not  reappearing  for  a  long  time. 
At  last  he  came  riding  back,  his  thin  face  smiling. 

"Halted  in  a  clearing  on  the  near  bank  of  a 
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Stream,"  he  reported,  "apparently  fixing  to  stop 
for  the  night." 

MacDonald  Hfted  his  canteen  to  his  ear  and 
shook  it. 

"Then  we'll  have  more  water  later,"  he  said. 
"Good.  Eat  the  best  dinner  you  can,  you  flea-bitten 
loafers,  we  may  have  a  long  night's  ride  ahead 
of  us." 


CHAPTER  XIX 
Shots  in  the  Night 

IT  had  been  near  sunset  when  Doane  In  the  lead 
of  his  troop  came  to  a  small  clearing  on  the  far 
side  of  which  ran  a  clear  stream.  It  seemed  an 
ideal  spot  for  a  camp,  and  he  knew  that  his  men 
could  not  go  on  much  longer  without  a  rest.  So  he 
barked  the  order  to  halt,  snarled  it  as  though 
grudging  the  necessity  to  halt  at  all  that  his  iron 
frame  did  not  feel,  and  swung  down  from  his  horse. 
The  infantry  and  prisoners  immediately  went  down 
in  their  tracks,  lying  as  they  fell  in  utter  exhaustion 
for  some  time  while  the  panting  breath  hissed 
through  cracked  lips.  The  mounted  men,  a  little 
less  worn  out  from  the  day's  march,  picketed  their 
horses  and  drew  water  from  the  stream.  Soon  small 
cooking  fires  began  to  twinkle  throughout  the 
clearing. 

Eventually  the  prisoners  were  unbound  for  the 
evening  meal.  Betty  pulled  the  kerchief  from  her 
mouth  and  reknotted  it  around  her  shoulders,  then 
rubbed  her  numbed  arms  and  elbows.  Inexpressibly 
weary,  she  sat  with  Gerry  among  the  other  prisoners 
and  apathetically  accepted  a  trooper's  helmet  full  of 
stewed  corn  which — with  one  horn  spoon — ^had  to 
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serve  the  entire  group  of  prisoners.  They  ate  spar- 
ingly, then  sat  and  massaged  stiffening  muscles 
while  wondering  if  they  would  be  compelled  to  go 
on  again  before  morning.  Only  once  did  Gerry 
speak. 

*Tooks  like  near  the  end  of  the  trail,  old  girl," 
he  said. 

Sentries  were  posted,  for  Doane  was  too  good  a 
soldier  ever  to  neglect  that  precaution,  but  the  men 
were  drowsy  with  weariness  and  expected  no 
trouble. 

All  the  preparations  for  the  night  as  darkness 
gathered  around  the  clearing  on  the  little  stream 
were  watched  by  Michael  Blair  from  a  perch  high 
in  the  branches  of  one  of  the  trees.  MacDonald 
held  both  of  their  horses  in  the  bushes  at  the  foot 
of  the  stout  trunk,  and  the  others  of  their  party 
were  a  little  way  off.  They  were  six  against  seventy, 
but  whatever  they  did  would  have  the  advantage 
of  surprise.  A  plan  had  come  to  Michael,  a  wild 
and  improbable  scheme  that  might  yet  succeed 
from  its  very  audacity,  and  it  was  necessary  to  get 
every  detail  of  Doane's  arrangements. 

From  his  airy  perch  Michael  saw  the  British  com- 
plete their  scanty  evening  meal,  saw  Doane  inspect 
the  picket  line,  saw  mounted  sentries  move  out  to 
replace  the  men  on  guard.  The  British  prepared  to 
take  a  few  hours'  sleep  before  pushing  on  again, 
and  to  lessen  the  chance  of  the  prisoners'  escape 
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bound  them  to  trees  in  the  fashion  they  had  learned 
from  their  Cherokee  alHes.  He  saw  them  lead 
Betty  to  a  sapling,  force  her  to  sit  on  the  ground 
with  her  back  against  the  slender  trunk,  and  tightly 
tie  her  wrists  together  behind  the  tree.  Her  ankles 
were  similarly  lashed  together,  and  the  other 
prisoners  were  bound  in  the  same  way.  Michael 
noted  all  this,  noted  particularly  where  Betty  and 
Gerry  were  placed  so  he  could  find  them  in  the 
darkness,  and  then  descended  from  the  tree.  With 
his  companions  he  went  back  into  the  woods  to 
await  the  rising  of  the  moon. 

Squatting  on  the  damp  ground  with  Bayard's 
reins  trailing  over  his  shoulder,  waiting  for  the 
hours  to  pass,  Michael  was  reminded  of  other  occa- 
sions when  the  passage  of  time  had  seemed  painfully 
slow.  The  night  he  and  Jason  Higgins  waited 
patiently  in  their  cell,  or  the  night  when  he  sat  with 
MacDonald  on  the  deserted  palisade  of  Fort 
Morgan.  If  the  past  months  had  done  nothing 
else,  they  had  certainly  taught  him  patience. 

At  last  they  knew  moonrise  was  nearing,  and 
Michael  gathered  his  little  group  around  him.  Once 
more  he  went  over  the  arrangements,  and  they 
walked  forward  on  foot  leading  their  horses. 
Through  a  belt  of  woodland  they  went,  and  across 
a  rutted  field  strewn  with  bowlders,  and  halted  at 
the  edge  of  the  underbrush  as  the  stamp  of  a  rest- 
less horse  on   the  hard  ground  revealed  one   of 
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Doane's  sentries.  The  first  pale  moonlight  came 
just  then,  and  they  saw  the  sentinel  dimly  across 
the  grassland  ahead  of  them.  A  sudden  thought 
came  to  Michael  then,  a  furtherance  of  their  plans 
that  had  not  hitherto  occurred  to  him,  and  as  he 
glanced  at  MacDonald  he  sensed  that  the  Scot  had 
experienced  the  same  thought. 

"After  all,  lad,"  he  whispered  softly,  "we  do  need 
two  more  horses." 

"And  to  remove  two  sentries  would  make  our 
other  task  easier,"  the  boy  replied  slowly. 

"Then  let  Pitt  do  it,  lad.  That  young  colt  can 
move  quiet  as  any  Cherokee  I  ever  saw." 

The  lanky  backwoodsman  dismounted,  nodding 
his  comprehension  of  Michael's  whispered  instruc- 
tions and  taking  off  his  coonskin  cap  which  might 
betray  him  by  its  swinging  tail.  His  long  knife 
flashed  in  his  hand,  he  smiled  shyly  and  thrust  the 
keen  blade  in  his  teeth,  then  slipped  into  the  bushes. 
An  instant  later  he  had  vanished  from  sight.  The 
others  waited,  wordless,  their  eyes  on  the  unsus- 
pecting sentry. 

The  moonlight  was  steadily  becoming  stronger, 
and  now  they  could  see  the  sentry  as  more  than  a 
mere  silhouette.  A  big  man  on  a  black  horse,  his 
green  tunic  a  little  lighter  than  the  dark  mass  of 
the  woods  behind,  he  sat  his  mount  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  trees  with  only  an  occasional  slight  turn 
of  the  head  to  show  that  he  was  awake.    The  pale 
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rays  of  the  moon  touched  his  polished  helmet,  now 
sadly  dented,  and  the  scabbard  at  his  side  was  a  pale 
ribbon  of  silver.  Michael  sighed,  thinking  of  the 
danger  that  was  even  now  creeping  upon  that 
lonely  figure,  but  it  could  not  be  helped.  There 
were  others  whose  lot  might  be  far  worse  if  they 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  Doane's  hands. 

The  watchers  in  the  further  woods  could  see 
nothing  move  across  the  intervening  space.  It  was 
a  barren  and  stubbly  field,  dotted  with  occasional 
bowlders  and  clumps  of  scattering  bushes,  but  hav- 
ing large  bare  patches  where  the  moonlight  would 
show  any  moving  thing.  It  scarcely  seemed  possible 
that  death  could  be  crossing  that  quiet  field,  yet 
Michael  knew  it  must  be  happening.  Pitt  had  been 
gone  for  a  long  time.  From  bush  to  bush  and 
shadow  to  shadow  he  was  crawling,  stealthy  and 
silent,  possessed  of  the  terrible  patience  of  men  who 
have  lived  long  in  the  woods  alone. 

They  could  see  the  sentry's  head  nod,  then 
straighten  up  again.  He  wearily  shifted  position  in 
the  saddle,  and  a  moment  later  his  head  nodded 
again.  At  the  same  instant  something  seemed  to 
fall  on  him  from  the  branches  of  the  tree  just  over- 
head, something  dark  and  terrible  that  gripped  his 
throat  with  one  bony  hand,  stifling  all  outcry,  while 
the  other  flashed  in  the  air.  The  blade  of  the  long 
scalping  knife  swept  ruthlessly  down,  the  two 
locked  figures  swayed  on  the  horse,  and  then  fell 
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to  the  ground  together.  An  instant  later  Pitt  arose 
alone.  He  waved  his  arm,  thrust  his  knife  in  the 
sandy  ground  to  clean  the  blade,  and  came  toward 
them  leading  the  horse. 

Further  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  grove  that 
sheltered  the  road  where  it  forded  the  stream,  at  a 
spot  where  another  of  Doane's  sentries  kept  drowsy 
guard,  the  same  process  was  repeated.  Again  the 
bony  frontiersman  crossed  the  intervening  space 
with  less  sign  than  a  shadow,  again  he  leaped  down 
on  the  sentry  from  the  trees  above,  and  again  he 
arose  alone  to  lead  another  horse  back  to  them. 
By  this  time  it  was  late  enough  to  put  the  main 
plan  in  operation,  and  Michael  once  more  rehearsed 
the  arrangements  before  they  all  separated.  In  two 
small  groups  they  stole  away,  soft-footed  and  lead- 
ing their  horses,  about  to  gamble  for  the  lives  of 
two  friends,  with  the  odds  more  than  ten  to  one 
against  them. 

For  all  her  utter  weariness,  Betty  Spoff ard  could 
not  sleep.  The  tightly  drawn  rawhide  lashings  on 
her  bound  wrists  burned  like  hot  wires,  and  her 
position,  tied  against  the  tree,  was  strained.  A  faint 
sound  of  snoring  arose  around  her  as  the  exhausted 
troopers  of  the  escort  dropped  off  to  sleep,  but  there 
was  no  other  sound  save  the  dull  stamp  of  the 
picketed  horses  and  a  faint  rustle  as  the  inner 
sentries  paced  up  and  down  to  keep  themselves 
awake.     The  moonlight  struck  full  down  on  the 
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clearing,  and  the  more  superstitious  o£  the  men 
slept  with  their  blankets  over  their  faces  to  avoid 
moon  madness.  In  the  pale  light  the  clearing 
seemed  to  be  strewn  with  shapeless  bundles  of  old 
clothes;  or  like  a  graveyard  with  an  occasional 
helmet  atop  a  saber  thrust  in  the  ground  for  a 
headstone. 

Gerry  turned  his  head  and  looked  across  at  his 
sister  with  a  faint  smile.  Sensing  interrogation  in 
her  glance,  he  shrugged  wordlessly.  Ever  since 
darkness  he  had  been  straining  at  his  bonds  with- 
out making  the  faintest  impression  on  the  tough 
rawhide.  Now  he  sighed  wearily  and  abandoned 
the  struggle,  wondering  what  would  happen  when 
they  came  to  Charles-town.  It  would  probably  go 
hard  with  him,  even  though  he  had  openly  resigned 
his  Tory  commission  and  had  told  friends  his  inten- 
tion of  joining  the  Continental  forces.  As  for 
Betty — ^it  was  hard  to  say.  Only  time  could  tell. 
He  stirred  restlessly,  and  once  more  went  to  work 
on  his  bonds.  The  moon  was  now  high,  flooding 
the  clearing  and  silvering  the  faintly  rippled  waters 
of  the  stream. 

Abruptly  Gerry  sat  upright.  He  had  heard  a 
sound  in  the  woods  across  the  stream  that  was  in- 
stantly answered  from  somewhere  in  the  blackness 
behind  him,  a  peculiarly  cadenced  whistle.  He 
knew  that  call!  Long  ago  he  had  heard  it  at  the 
Pig  and  Whistle  in  Charles-town,  and  not  for  noth- 
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ing  had  he  spent  some  time  in  the  camp  of  Marion's 
Men.  Then  came  a  single  shot,  near  at  hand  and 
startHng  on  the  night  stillness,  followed  by  several 
others.  At  once  hell  broke  loose  where  an  instant 
before  there  had  been  such  drowsy  quiet. 

From  the  dark  woods  across  the  stream  came  a 
wild,  demoniac  yelling.  There  were  shrill  cries, 
commands  in  a  deeply  roaring  voice  that  was 
vaguely  familiar,  more  scattering  shots,  and  a 
blood-curdling  Cherokee  scalp  yell  that  would  have 
fooled  any  but  an  Indian  of  the  blood.  To  the 
startled  British,  tossing  aside  their  blankets  and 
stumbling  heavy-eyed  up  from  sleep  it  seemed  that 
the  whole  of  Marion's  Brigade  was  about  to  pour 
forth  from  that  somber  fringe  of  woods  across  the 
stream.  A  sudden  wild  hope  kindled  in  Gerry's 
breast,  and  Betty  leaned  eagerly  forward  in  her 
bonds. 

To  the  credit  of  the  discipline  among  the  men  of 
Tarleton's  Legion,  it  must  be  said  that  they  did  not 
panic.  Doane  had  appeared  in  the  center  of  the 
clearing,  pistol  in  one  hand  and  drawn  saber  in  the 
other,  alternately  cursing  the  sentries  and  shouting 
commands.  Startled  and  completely  taken  by  sur- 
prise as  they  were,  the  British  yet  heeded  his  voice. 
The  dismounted  men  ran  to  the  stacks  of  muskets, 
the  troopers  hurried  to  their  horses  for  pistols  and 
sabers.  At  once  Doane  ordered  the  whole  force 
across  the  stream  on  foot.    He  had  shrewdly  guessed 
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there  was  more  noise  than  power  in  the  attack,  but 
the  first  necessity  was  to  get  his  men  out  of  the 
moonlight  where  they  would  form  perfect  and 
helpless  targets  for  the  keen  shooting  rebel  riflemen. 

The  British  pushed  through  the  underbrush  in  a 
long  dismounted  line,  firing  their  pistols  at  any- 
thing that  seemed  to  move,  calling  encouragement 
to  each  other  and  pushing  on  after  the  elusive  at- 
tacking force  that  was  noisy  as  ever  but  seemed  to 
recede  as  they  advanced.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
the  confusion  had  been  caused  by  MacDonald  and 
three  others,  firing  their  rifles  as  fast  as  they  could 
reload,  shouting  to  split  their  lungs  and  bellowing 
commands  to  imaginary  companies.  Suddenly  Mac- 
Donald  whistled.  He  knew  that  their  work  was 
done,  either  successfully  or  vainly  by  now. 

When  Doane  organized  his  men  and  threw  them 
across  the  stream  in  the  face  of  the  impending 
attack,  he  adopted  a  course  that  a  man  less  bold 
might  have  feared — ^but  he  did  exactly  what 
Michael  Blair  had  expected  of  him.  When  making 
his  plans  the  boy  had  recalled  Peter  Horry's  little 
game  of  deception  beneath  the  walls  of  Charles- 
town,  and  had  also  relied  on  what  he  knew  of 
Doane's  impetuous  nature.  So  it  was  that  the 
prisoners  and  the  few  men  left  to  guard  them  were 
all  straining  their  eyes  to  pierce  the  darkness  of 
the  main  battle,  and  no  one  noticed  the  boy  who 
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slipped  wraithlike  into  the  clearing  from  the  back 
and  ran  to  the  tree  where  the  girl  was  bound. 

Betty  Spoff  ard's  first  hint  of  anything  happening 
was  a  light  touch  of  hands  on  her  swollen  wrists 
followed  by  the  feel  of  cold  steel.  Then  her  hands 
came  free,  and  she  stared  open-mouthed  at  the 
tall  youth  who  was  already  slashing  the  bonds  on 
her  ankles. 

**Micky!"  she  whispered,  as  the  moonlight  fell  on 
his  face. 

He  glanced  up  with  his  old  smile,  then  pulled  her 
to  her  feet. 

"Can  you  walk?"  he  asked  in  a  tense  whisper. 
Feet  and  ankles  burned  as  with  fire,  but  she  took 
a  few  unsteady  steps  and  nodded. 

'*I — I  guess  I  can." 

"Then  run  to  the  edge  of  the  trees.  A  man  waits 
there  with  horses." 

The  girl  limped  off,  the  whole  process  having 
taken  but  five  or  six  seconds,  and  in  two  strides 
Michael  was  crouching  beside  Gerry  with  his  knife 
again  at  work.  The  younger  boy  looked  up  with 
his  irrepressible  grin,  muttering  a  warning  to  watch 
the  sentries.  One  of  them  turned  just  as  Gerry 
staggered  to  his  feet,  but  even  as  he  opened  his 
mouth  to  shout  Michael  hurled  the  long  knife.  The 
heavy  blade  took  the  man  in  the  throat,  stopping 
his  cry  before  it  was  uttered,  and  the  two  boys 
hurried  to  the  sheltering  shadows  of  the  trees  where 
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Pitt  had  waited  with  four  horses.  Betty  was  already 
in  the  saddle,  her  eyes  shining  with  relief  and  ex- 
citement, and  the  tall  frontiersman  boosted  the  half 
crippled  Gerry  to  the  back  of  another  horse  with 
one  mighty  heave  of  his  long  arm.  At  once  the 
three  went  off  at  a  gallop,  while  Michael  picked 
up  his  rifle  from  a  nearby  stump  and  leaped  to 
Bayard's  back,  holding  him  facing  the  clearing. 

The  encampment  was  in  a  turmoil,  for  the  almost 
incredibly  swift  rescue  of  the  two  prisoners  had 
been  discovered.  Three  or  four  infantrymen  were 
running  toward  Michael,  muskets  held  ready  at  the 
hip.  The  boy  fired  his  rifle  at  the  foremost,  then 
bent  low  in  the  saddle  and  drove  home  his  spurs, 
calling  Bayard  by  name.  The  great  horse  pivoted 
in  a  flash  and  went  off  between  the  trees  at  a  dead 
run,  while  a  blind  volley  crashed  out  behind  them 
and  a  few  twigs  fell  from  the  trees  as  the  bullets 
passed  overhead. 

The  other  three  were  waiting  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  grove,  and  Michael  slowed  Bayard's  headlong 
pace  to  their  lesser  capabilities.  Side  by  side  they 
all  galloped  steadily  through  the  underbrush  and 
across  the  fields,  the  fatigue  of  the  erstwhile 
prisoners  lost  under  the  stimulant  of  escape.  Pitt 
smiled  happily. 

"Good,"  he  said,  which  he  seemed  to  consider 
sufficient  comment  for  the  occasion.  Gerry  shouted 
over  the  wind  of  their  gallop. 
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*'But  Micky,  they'll  be  after  us  in  a  minute 
or  so!" 

"True,  but  we've  only  five  miles  to  go  to  reach 
the  swamps  along  the  lower  part  of  the  stream. 
They  connect  up  with  the  morasses  of  the  Santee. 
Doane  will  have  to  catch  us  in  this  first  five  miles, 
or  not  at  all." 

Another  small  group  of  horsemen  showed  up  to 
the  right  rear,  converging  toward  the  trail  they 
were  following,  and  after  a  single  glance  Michael 
slowed  his  little  party  long  enough  to  allow  the 
others  to  catch  up  to  them.  MacDonald  was 
chuckling  in  his  ruddy  beard,  and  the  faces  of  his 
three  companions  were  also  wreathed  in  smiles. 
They  swung  in  behind,  and  the  whole  group  con- 
tinued at  an  easy  gallop,  guiding  by  the  stars. 

Something  whistled  past  them,  and  an  instant 
later  there  came  a  sharp  report.  Michael  glanced 
back  over  his  shoulder  to  see  the  moonlight  gleam- 
ing on  the  helmets  of  a  scattered  group  of  horsemen 
who  rode  hard  on  their  trail. 

**The  hounds  have  picked  up  the  scent,"  he  said. 

"Let  them  ride!"  muttered  MacDonald  scorn- 
fully, "and  let  'em  pop  away  at  us.  They'll  never 
hit  us  at  this  distance,  firing  from  the  saddle  that 
way,  and  they'll  never  catch  us  in  time.  Look  at 
the  way  they  begin  to  stretch  out  even  now!" 

It  was  true.  The  British  were  all  riding  at  top 
speed,  each  man  at  his  best  pace,  and  had  changed 
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from  a  compact  group  to  a  long  straggling  line  as 
the  better  horses  forged  ahead. 

Steadily  the  fugitives  rode  on,  keeping  all  to- 
gether, looking  back  over  their  shoulders  as  they 
rode.  The  British  were  not  gaining  at  all  except 
for  a  few  men  in  the  lead,  and  the  most  of  them 
were  actually  losing  ground.  Then  the  dark  mass 
of  more  trees  bulked  ahead,  shrouded  in  the  faint 
mist  that  betrayed  swamp  land,  and  MacDonald 
laughed  again. 

"Once  the  foxes  reach  the  swamps,  the  lobster- 
backs  may  as  well  abandon  the  scent." 

"Nearly  all  have  fallen  hopelessly  behind 
already." 

Only  a  handful  of  their  pursuers  still  held  to  the 
trail,  with  one  lone  horseman  well  in  the  lead  and 
steadily  gaining  on  them. 

At  last  the  dark  morasses  swallowed  the  fugitives, 
mists  swirled  around  them,  stagnant  water  splashed 
beneath  the  feet  of  their  horses,  and  trailing  vines 
caught  at  them.  From  necessity  they  strung  out 
into  single  file  along  the  narrow  trail  of  dry  ground 
and  slowed  down  to  a  trot.  On  either  side  of  them 
was  stagnant  water  covered  with  scum,  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  rising  above  the  surface  like  the  piles 
of  a  mighty  dock.  MacDonald  knew  this  trail  and 
took  the  lead,  while  Michael  brought  up  the  rear 
though  danger  of  pursuit  was  virtually  at  an  end. 

Several  times  there  came  to  Michael  a  sense  of  still 
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being  followed,  though  he  saw  nothing  and  heard 
nothing  behind  them  to  support  this  feeling.  Grad- 
ually he  dropped  further  to  the  rear,  constantly- 
listening,  and  when  they  passed  over  a  rotting  plank 
bridge  that  crossed  a  stream  deep  in  the  swamp  an 
idea  came  to  him.  For  perhaps  two  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  bridge  he  rode,  seeking  the  sort  of  place 
he  wanted,  then  drew  rein  at  the  far  edge  of  a 
small  clearing  and  faced  about.  A  few  minutes 
later  he  heard  the  thing  he  was  expecting. 

Faintly  there  came  to  his  ears  the  sound  of  a  trot- 
ting horse  crossing  planking.  It  was  only  for  a  few 
seconds,  while  the  lone  rider  passed  over  the  bridge 
behind,  but  it  confirmed  his  suspicions.  As  there 
was  the  sound  of  but  one  horse  the  boy  waited  alone 
for  whoever  it  might  be  that  was  coming.  He 
lifted  his  rifle,  then  laid  it  aside  as  he  remembered 
he  had  not  reloaded  since  the  brief  fight  at  Doane's 
camp.  Instead  he  drew  the  long  pistol  from  the 
holster  at  his  saddle  and  struck  the  butt  sharply 
against  the  pommel  to  renew  the  priming.  Then  he 
cocked  the  piece  and  held  it  ready  with  the  muzzle 
raised.  Somehow  he  knew  who  it  was  that  came, 
and  held  his  place  in  the  moonlight  at  the  edge  of 
the  clearing  without  moving  back  into  the  shadows. 

Captain  Doane  of  the  Legion  trotted  into  the 
little  patch  of  dry  ground,  and  not  till  he  was  half- 
way across  did  he  see  the  motionless  figure  at  the 
far  side.     Then  he  reined  in  abruptly,  staring  at 
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his  antagonist  as  though  wonderLig  if  this  were 
some  ghost  of  the  swamps  that  had  arisen  to  con- 
front him. 

"Good  evening,  Captain,"  said  Michael  quietly. 

Suddenly,  with  incredible  quickness,  Doane 
snatched  the  pistol  from  his  holster  and  fired — but 
the  powder  flashed  in  the  pan.  The  priming  had 
become  damp.  He  cocked  the  pistol  and  fired  again 
with  the  same  vain  result,  then  hurled  the  useless 
weapon  away  from  him  with  a  mighty  oath.  It 
splashed  into  the  water  somewhere  far  out  in  the 
swamp. 

Michael  had  leveled  his  pistol,  but  now  he  raised 
the  muzzle  again.  This  was  a  little  too  much  like 
cold-blooded  murder,  to  shoot  the  defenseless  man 
before  him,  but  while  he  hesitated  Doane  acted. 
With  another  oath  he  whipped  out  his  saber  and 
drove  home  the  spurs,  hurling  himself  straight  at 
the  boy  before  him.  Instantly  Michael  fired — ^but 
the  deceptive  moonlight  and  the  sudden  action 
spoiled  his  aim.  The  ball  missed  Doane  entirely, 
and  struck  his  horse  between  the  eyes.  With  one 
terrible  cry  the  animal  went  down,  throwing  the 
rider  clear  with  the  saber  still  gripped  in  his  hand. 
Michael  drew  his  father's  sword  from  the  sheath 
that  hung  at  his  saddle  and  slipped  to  the  ground. 
He  dropped  the  reins  over  Bayard's  head  so  the 
horse  would  stand,  and  cautiously  stepped  forward 
a  few  paces. 
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A  feeling  of  fatality  came  to  Michael  as  he  faced 
his  enemy  there,  on  that  little  patch  of  dry  ground 
in  the  center  of  the  morasses.  It  seemed  as  though 
this  meeting  had  been  fated  from  the  first,  as 
though  it  was  destined  that  they  should  settle  their 
accounts  here  in  the  moonlight.  Something  of  the 
same  feeling  seemed  to  come  to  Doane  as  he  stood 
a  few  feet  away,  flexing  the  well-tempered  blade 
of  his  saber,  and  there  was  a  brief  pause  as  the 
man  and  the  boy  stood  gazing  at  each  other. 

"So  we  meet  in  the  night  for  the  third  time, 
young  sir,"  said  Doane  heavily.  "This  should  be 
the  last  time." 

"Aye,  for  one  of  us.    On  guard!" 

Cautiously  they  advanced  a  stride  toward  each 
other,  and  then  Doane  feinted  for  Michael's  head 
with  the  edge  and  darted  in  to  aim  a  whistling  cut 
at  the  boy's  flank.  Smiling  grimly,  Michael  met 
the  stroke  with  a  swift  parry  of  octave  and  shot  his 
point  back  in  a  riposte  that  just  grazed  the  skin  of 
Doane's  cheek.  The  officer  stepped  back,  and  for 
an  instant  dropped  his  point. 

"Clever,"  he  said  with  a  sort  of  deadly  politeness, 
"very  clever.  This  promises  to  be  more  interesting 
than  I  had  thought." 

From  that  time  on  Michael  was  very  thankful  for 
the  splendid  blade  he  had  received  from  his  father, 
and  for  his  training  since  infancy  in  the  warlike  art 
his  peaceful  parent  had  paradoxically  loved.  Doane 
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was  a  superlative  swordsman,  strong  and  agile,  and 
It  took  all  the  boy's  skill  and  greater  quickness  to 
avoid  that  flashing  blade.  Doane  had  abandoned 
the  edge  except  for  an  occasional  time  cut  at  the 
arm  and  was  wielding  his  saber  like  a  rapier,  attack- 
ing with  the  point.  Thrust  and  parry,  feint  and 
counter,  lightning  riposte  and  swift  stabbing  re- 
mise, the  fight  went  on  while  the  clearing  rang  with 
the  rasp  of  steel  and  the  antagonists  circled  each 
other  warily  and  strove  for  some  slight  advantage 
of  position. 

Gradually  youth  and  cleaner  living  began  to  tell, 
and  Michael  forced  Doane  back.  When  they  paused 
for  an  instant  the  officer  was  panting  heavily  and 
wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow  with  the  torn  sleeve 
of  his  tunic.  Then  with  a  snarl  he  returned  to  the 
attack,  but  Michael  had  ceased  to  give  ground. 
Thin-lipped  and  hard-eyed  he  parried  his  enemy's 
attack,  and  in  the  moonlight  his  thin  point  played 
like  summer  lightning  close  to  Doane's  throat.  Foot 
by  foot  he  forced  the  man  back,  blocking  his  efforts 
to  circle,  forcing  him  back  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
clearing.  Once  the  point  of  the  saber  slashed  his 
forearm.  Hot  blood  began  to  run  up  to  the  elbow, 
but  the  pain  went  unnoticed  in  the  absorption  of 
the  fight.  Finally  Doane  stood  ankle  deep  in  water 
at  the  very  edge  of  the  dry  ground,  his  lips  drawn 
back  from  his  teeth  and  a  look  of  fear  in  his  eyes  at 
last. 
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Michael  seemed  to  slip  and  fall  to  one  knee,  and 
with  a  grunt  of  triumph  Doane  sprang  forward. 
Almost  too  late  he  sensed  the  trick,  saw  the  slender 
blade  come  sliding  out  toward  his  throat  in  a  long 
lunge  too  swift  to  parry.  With  a  great  effort  the 
officer  saved  himself  in  the  only  way  possible.  In 
a  mighty  leap  he  hurled  himself  backwards,  avoid- 
ing that  deadly  point  but  completely  losing  his 
balance.  In  an  effort  to  keep  his  feet  he  floundered 
several  yards  further  into  the  swamp,  away  from 
the  clearing,  and  finally  fell  splashing  into  the  water 
which  had  quickly  deepened.  There  was  one  chok- 
ing cry  as  the  dark  waters  closed  over  his  head. 

Michael  stood  up  and  wiped  his  forearm,  panting 
heavily  and  leaning  his  point  on  the  ground  while 
waiting  for  his  enemy  to  return  to  the  fight.  The 
moonlight  did  not  strike  through  to  the  shadowy 
spot  where  Doane  had  landed,  but  there  was  a  lot 
of  splashing.  The  seconds  passed,  and  Doane  did 
not  reappear,  while  Michael's  wonder  grew.  Grad- 
ually the  turmoil  died  away  so  that  there  was  silence 
except  for  the  sighing  of  the  night  wind,  and  then 
at  last  the  boy  realized  what  had  happened.  Doane 
had  landed  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  deadly  quick- 
sands which  lay  beneath  the  stagnant  pools,  and 
had  been  swallowed  up.  With  a  long  sigh  of  re- 
lief, and  also  of  pity,  for  all  that  the  dead  man's 
crimes  had  been  as  black  as  any  could  be,  the  boy 
sheathed   his   sword    and    turned    away.      As   he 
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slowly  mounted  his  horse  he  reaHzed  that  he  was 
very  tired. 

MacDonald  appeared  along  the  back  trail  just 
then,  drawn  by  the  sound  of  the  pistol  shot  and  the 
boy's  absence. 

**What  kept  ye,  lad?"  he  inquired  softly,  gazing 
with  curious  eyes  at  the  trampled  ground  and  the 
dead  horse  that  lay  across  the  clearing. 

Michael  sighed  and  turned  Bayard's  head  toward 
the  trail  once  more,  thrusting  his  injured  arm  in 
the  front  of  his  hunting  shirt. 

"An  old  score  has  been  settled,"  he  said,  "though 
by  a  Greater  Hand  than  mine.  Ride  on — ^I  will  be 
glad  to  be  free  of  this  particular  belt  of  swamp 
land." 

The  big  forest  ranger  nodded  understandingly, 
and  a  moment  later  the  sound  of  their  hoofs  died 
away  up  the  trail  while  the  clearing  was  left  alone. 


CHAPTER  XX 
Marching  Columns 

IT  was  a  few  weeks  later  that  a  small  detachment 
of  Marion's  Brigade  rode  far  to  the  northward. 
Carrying  dispatches  and  information,  a  dozen 
men  in  all  for  better  protection  against  wandering 
patrols  of  Cornwallis'  army  which  was  moving  in 
the  same  direction,  they  trotted  steadily  along  the 
sandy  road.  Bridles  jingled  merrily,  an  occasional 
scabbard  rattled  against  a  stirrup,  and  a  man  began 
to  whistle  Yankee  Doodle.  Soon  they  all  took  it 
up,  pouring  out  the  lilting  melody  that  the  British 
had  written  in  mockery  and  the  Americans  had 
adopted  in  jest. 

At  the  head  of  the  little  patrol  rode  two  young 
men,  Michael  Blair  and  Gerry  Spoffard.  Clad  now 
in  buckskins  that  had  become  as  worn  as  those  of 
his  companions,  thinner  of  face  and  keener  of  eye, 
Gerry  had  become  a  fully  accepted  member  of  the 
Brigade.  With  his  sister  safely  lodged  with  friends 
at  Cape  Fear,  the  boy  from  Charles-town  had 
thrown  himself  whole-heartedly  into  the  perilous 
life  of  a  guerilla.  In  several  minor  engagements  he 
had  proved  his  mettle  and  his  dependability,  and  the 
General  had  given  him  a  regular  assignment  in  the 
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troop  of  Captain  Peter  Horry.  When  Michael  was 
sent  north  to  seek  General  Greene  he  had  naturally 
chosen  his  cousin  for  one  of  the  detachment. 

As  they  halted  at  a  crossroads  MacDonald  re- 
moved the  short  clay  pipe  that  nestled  so  deep  in  his 
ruddy  beard  the  hair  seemed  in  constant  danger  of 
fire  and  pointed  to  the  north  where  his  experienced 
eye  had  been  the  first  to  see  something  moving. 

"Dust,"  he  said.  "Cavalry  coming.  Lots  of  'em, 
and  in  no  hurry.    It  may  be  the  army." 

As  they  sat  their  horses  in  silence  the  slow  moving 
dust-cloud  revealed  the  twinkle  of  steel,  and  finally 
the  shapes  of  marching  men.  Their  quest  was 
ended,  and  Michael  breathed  a  long  sigh  of  relief 
and  fingered  the  dispatch  pouch  at  his  belt. 

A  platoon  of  Continental  Dragoons  came  first, 
very  spruce  in  their  buff  and  blue  uniforms.  They 
posted  down  the  road  at  a  slow  trot,  long  pistols 
raised,  gazing  with  obvious  suspicion  at  the  dozen 
disreputable  horsemen  who  waited  at  the  cross- 
roads.   Michael  lifted  his  arm  in  the  Indian  gesture. 

"Dispatches  from  General  Marion,"  he  said  as 
they  came  within  hearing. 

The  young  ofl&cer  in  command  nodded  as  though 
expecting  something  of  the  sort  and  sheathed  his 
pistol. 

"The  whole  army  is  right  behind,"  he  said.  "You 
have  but  to  wait  where  you  are." 

The  patrol  rode  past  them,  slowing  down  to  a 
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walk,  and  Michael  turned  his  gaze  back  to  the 
northward  road.  The  advance  guard  was  closer 
now,  a  thin  column  of  men  in  buckskin  with  the 
tails  of  their  coonskin  caps  swaying  over  their 
shoulders  and  long  rifles  slanting  high  above  their 
heads.  The  tossing  thrums  on  their  sleeves  and  leg- 
gings were  green,  and  the  beaded  sheaths  of  their 
knives  or  war  hatchets  were  mostly  of  the  Lenape 
pattern.  Michael  knew  them  for  some  of  Morgan's 
Riflemen,  the  famous  regiment  that  had  marched  to 
the  war  in  the  early  days  with  "Liberty  or  Death" 
blazoned  across  their  buckskin-clad  chests,  and  the 
boy's  pulses  quickened.  He  had  once  seen  five  hun- 
dred of  them  march  through  Fonda's  Bush  long  ago, 
and  had  never  forgotten  the  impression  they  had 
made  at  the  time.  The  bones  of  most  of  that 
original  levy  had  since  whitened  on  nearly  every 
battlefield  from  Boston  to  the  Cowpens. 

The  riflemen  passed  with  their  springy,  effortless 
stride  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  steady  drum  of 
hoofs  as  a  regiment  of  light  cavalry  followed. 
Michael  grinned  at  the  sight  of  them,  for  he  knew 
those  black-plumed  helmets  and  recognized  the  lithe 
figure  that  rode  at  their  head.  It  was  Lee's  Legion, 
temporarily  withdrawn  from  cooperating  with 
Marion  to  join  in  the  march  toward  Guilford.  As 
the  boy  smilingly  sat  his  saddle  at  the  crossroads 
Light-Horse  Harry  recognized  him  and  called  a 
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cheery  greeting,  while  MacDonald's  old  friend  the 
quarrelsome  sergeant  shouted  a  jibing  reference  to 
the  added  length  of  the  big  Scot's  beard.  Mac- 
Donald  replied  with  a  dour  jest  that  sent  a  roar  of 
laughter  along  the  column  like  the  bark  of  a  dog, 
and  then  cavalry  passed  and  gave  over  the  road  to 
the  infantry  that  followed. 

Drums  beat  hollowly,  fifes  trilled  a  sprightly  air, 
and  the  Maryland  Continentals  began  to  pass  in 
close-locked  columns.  Wearing  dark  blue  uniforms 
with  white  crossbelts,  black  gaiters  caked  with  dust, 
hide  knapsacks  with  the  hair  out  strapped  on  their 
stout  backs,  they  pounded  down  the  road  with  a 
steady  tramp  of  worn  boots.  A  few  smiled  at  the 
sight  of  the  ragged,  tatterdemalion  horsemen  that 
watched  them,  most  kept  their  bronzed  faces  to  the 
fore.  Michael  noticed  a  certain  similarity  in  all 
those  long  files  of  faces,  a  set  purpose  and  a  dogged- 
ness  passing  all  understanding,  that  gave  him  a  new 
comprehension  of  the  reasons  behind  the  effective- 
ness of  regular  troops.  MacDonald  pointed  with 
the  stem  of  his  pipe. 

"They  call  that  regiment  the  Blue  Hen's 
Chickens,"  he  said,  "and  they  always  go  where  the 
fighting  is  toughest.  Old  De  Kalb  commanded 
them  at  Camdon  till  eleven  wounds  killed  him,  and 
even  then  many  held  the  field  till  the  British  wiped 
them  out." 

Now  some  Virginia  troops  were  passing,  their 
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uniforms  adorned  with  dark  red  facings,  and  some 
North  Carohna  militia.  Michael  recognized  the  tall 
figure  of  Major  Boyette,  from  whom  he  had  parted 
under  the  stockade  of  abandoned  Fort  Morgan,  and 
shouted  a  greeting.  The  lean  officer,  jaunty  as  ever, 
waved  his  arm  and  shouted  something  that  was  lost 
in  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  fifes.  Several  cased 
standards  had  passed,  but  now  there  came  one  that 
was  unfurled  to  the  noonday  breeze:  a  flag  known 
for  some  time  in  the  North,  but  never  before  seen 
by  the  men  of  the  South  Carolina  swamps.  There 
were  stripes  of  red  and  white,  and  a  blue  field 
emblazoned  with  silver  stars.  The  low  hum  of  con- 
versation among  the  watching  men  died  out. 
Though  they  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  this  ad- 
vance of  the  Army  of  the  South  was  the  start  of 
the  campaign  that  was  to  end  in  final  victory  at 
Yorktown,  they  sensed  that  the  flag  had  a  deep 
significance.  Somehow  it  seemed  to  represent  the 
whole  struggle,  from  the  snarling  guns  of  Lexing- 
ton to  the  final  end  that  was  as  yet  but  dimly 
guessed  at.  They  all  felt  it,  and  even  the  broad 
and  ruddy  face  of  Scotch  MacDonald  was  un- 
naturally solemn. 

Then  Michael  snapped  an  order,  and  his  ragged, 
slouching  troopers  came  erect  in  their  worn  saddles. 
Saber  and  broadsword  came  out  with  a  whistle  of 
steel  as  he  drew  his  own  weapon.  Flashing  all  to- 
gether in  the  sun,  the  blades  swung  up  to  the  salute 
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and  were  held  steady.  While  the  drums  continued 
their  rhythmic  thunder,  and  the  fifes  rang  out 
anew,  the  men  of  South  Carolina  saluted  a  nation 
at  last  becoming  really  united. 
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